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rv E death of a general, who has 
distinguished himself for his mili- 
tary talents in three quarters of the globe, 
must necessarily be considered as a great 
loss to his country. Our ambitious and 
owerful enemy threatens us with a 
Sealed in every division of his ar- 
my; we therefore cannot lose a Ly- 
sander without great concern. The best 
writers on tactics have testified a prefer- 
ence for generals advancing in years, 
ence younger leaders;- they would, 
therefore, place more confidence in an 
Abercrombie and a Cornwallis, than in 
a Lake. This opinion, however, does 
not by any means contradict the asser- 
tion, that’ some of the young French 
generals are not inferior in military skill 
to the oldest officers on the continent ; 
for it has been asserted (and we are not 
disposed to contradict the assertion) that 
most of Bonaparte’s generals have gain- 
eda seven years experience in the course 
of a single campgign, 

To this true, but extraordinary cause, 
added to the zeal which the cry of civil 
liberty or military glory enkindles in the 
breast of a Frenchman, mav we ascribe 
the phenomenoy of a lawyer's clerk 
emulating a Xenophon, and a tavern- 
keeper rivalling a seal But, inde- 
vendently of the intrinsic value of the 
Marquis Cornwallis, as a British officer, 
the loss of him at this time, aud in such 
% situation, seems peculiarly unfortn- 
nate to the interests of the state. Our 
possessions in the East Indies form one 
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ofthe three main pillars on which the 
greatness and wealth of our empire rests, 
Such a man, being as experienced in the 
cabinet as practiced in the: field, was 
wanted in that distant part of our domi- 
nions, to conciliate the minds of those 
numerous people whom we would fa- 
miliarize to out yoke ; and to oppose, in 
a silent but effeetual manner, the artful 
influence our watchfyl. and implacable 
adversary will.always be ready to employ 
in our disfavour among the native pow- 
ers-of that vast peninsula. ‘The wealth 
which :we have drawn. from that rich 
country, if not permanently secured ta 
us, may be said to have constituted our 
chief weakness. 

Lord Nelson’s last victory may be 
considered as keeping the way to our 
possessions in the east safely open to 
us.;, but the death of Lord Cornwallis 
affords no consolation of the kind to 
lessen our sorrow.. Such a silver-haired 
hero was wanted to attemper the rigour 
which has too often manifested itself 
in the councils, whether military or 
civil, of Indostan. Where can we 
look for his successor, with the same 
hope, or with so liule fear? There has 
no appointment taken place, during the 
present reign, in which the whole ca- 
binet more completely agreed, than in 
that of the Marquis Cornwallis to the 
governor-generalship of India. It sa- 
tisfied eyery one but the veteran soldier 
himself, He rather acquiesced, than 
rejoiced injt. The desires of his sove- 
reign sent him away once before, to the 
sacrifice of his domestic enjoyments.— 
The united wishes of king and people 
srevailed on him this time, to hazard 
bis remaining strength in a long voyage, 
and a trying climate. He felt a pre- 
sentiment that his health weuld not be 
equal to the task; for, on some recom- 
mendations from his friends, to place 
their sons, as aides-de-camp, &c. about 
his person, he has been heard tq say, 
‘* Do not expect me to persuade or in- 
bes you to go out with me. You may 
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certainly count upon | friendship, 
but must not rely too much on the con- 


tinuance of my life and power.” His 
fears were but too well founded; no 
sooner had he reached the seat of power 
in Bengal, than the invisible Governor 
of Worlds removed him from this earth, 
and left him only the reputation of hav- 
ing honourably fulfilled his career in 
it. 
This nobleman was descended front 
an ancient and illustrious family, who, 
in the reign of Edward the Third, came 
over from’ Ireland, and settled in Suf- 
folk. An ancestor of this family, John 
Cornwalleys, was a sheriff of London 
in the year 1377, and knight of the 
shire in two parliaments of Richard the 
Second's reign. Thelordship of Brome 
(which gives title to the presumptive 
heir) came into the family by marnage, 
about this time. In the reign of Henry 
VII. William Cornwallis was among 
those who were certified to be capable 
of supporting the dignity of knight- 
hood ; many gentlemen being knighted 
in this reign, as has been surmised, 
merely for the fees which thereby ac- 
crued to the crown. . 

This same person was, in the fifth of 
the same prince, nominated with others 
in the county of Suffolk, by act of par- 
liament, to assess a subsidy granted for 
defraying the expence of the expedition 
to France, in which Tournay was taken. 
William was succeeded by his son John, 
who signalised himself in the expedition 
commanded by Howard Earl of Surrey, 
the Lord High Admiral, who, after re- 
Fulsing the Bench in-an attack on our 
coast, scoured the channel, and landed 
at Morlaix, which he carried by assault. 
As areward for the gallantry displayed 
by John Cornwallis on this occasion, 
he was knighted by Lord Surrey. He 
was afterwards appointed steward of the 
household of Prince Edward. ; 

Thomas Cornwallis, his eldest son, 
was knighted at Westminster in 1549. 
He greatly distinguished himself by his 
exertions when the commotion in Nor- 
folk took place, which was headed by 
Kett, the tanner, bringing forces to the 
assistance of the Marquis of North- 
At the attack of Norwich, 


ampton. 
he bravely entered the town with Lord 


Sheffield; who was killed ; and Sir Tho- 
mas himself, being overpowered, was 
made prisoner, but was shortly after re- 
lieved by the arrival of the king's troops. 
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In the last year of king Edward's reign 
he was sheriff of Norfolk and Suflock, 
and, with the forces he headed, was 
very instrumental to the advancement of 
— Mary to the throne. He was 
then at Framlington castle in Suffolk. 
During the ree of the reign of this 
queen, he continued in great favour, 
and was particularly active in suppress- 
ing Wyatt's rebellion. 

Le served twice in parliament; once 
for Gatton, and again for the county of 
Suffolk. In 1554, he was. appointed 
member of the privy council, and, in 
1557, comptroller of the household.— 
He appears to have been a man of great 
integrity ; for, when it was debated in 
council to send the Princess Flizabeth 
out of England, and exclude her from 
the succession, Sir Thomas is said to 
have been the principal cause of dis- 
suading the queen from so unjust a 
design. 

On the accession ‘of ‘Elizabeth, being 
a catholic, he was excluded the privy 
council, and removed from his place of 
comptroller of the household; he then 
retired to his estate in Suffolk. His 
successor, William, embarked with the 
Earl of Essex for Ireland, and was 
knighted for his services in that king= 
dom. His second son, Charles Corn- 
wallis, highly distinguished himself 
during the reign of James the First, by 
whom he was knighted, and appointed 
ambassador to the Court of Spain, 
where he resided several years with 
great reputation. ; 

‘In 1610, when the household of 
Henry Prince of Wales was establish- 
ed, Sir Charles Cornwallis was ap- 
pointed treasurer to his Royal High- 
ness. An account of the hfe of this 
accomplished prince, who died at the 
carly age of eighteen, lamented by all 
ranks, was ‘written with considerable 
elegance by Sir Charles, who died in 
1630*. 

Thomas, who succeeded Sir William, 
dying unmarried, the eState devolved to 
hts brother Frederic, the first lord. This 
gentleman, in his youth, was noticed 
by Charles I. when Prince of Wales, 
and attended him on his love-journey 





* Sit William Cornwallis, son of the 
above, was the author of a small vo-« 
lume of Essays, published in octavo, 
in 1032. 
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to the Infanta of Spain. Shortly after 
the ascension of Charles, he was creat- 
ed a baronet, by letters patent, dated 
the 4thof May 1627. He was return- 
ed member for the borough of Eye, in 
the fitteenth year of Charles 1.; he was 
also in the parliament of 1640, in 
the list of those who were termed Straf- 
fordians. He attached himself firmly 
to the royal cause, and was one of the 
members who assembled at the parlia- 
ment held at Oxford in 1643. In the 
civil wars, Sir Frederic was distinguish- 
ed for his gallantry on many occasions ; 
he followed the fortunes of king Char- 
les I]. into exile, and accompanied him 
on his return. ‘The day after the king’s 
public entry into London (May 29, 
1600), Sir Frederic was declared trea- 
surer of his Majesty’s household, and 
sworn member of his privy council. 
He was chosen representative the same 
year for Ipswich, on the death of Sir 

‘icholas Bacon. On the 20th of April 
1661, three days previous to the coro- 
nation of Charles II. he was created a 
baron, by the title of Lord Cornwallis 
of Eye, in the county of Suffolk, ‘“hav- 
iug (as the preamble sets forth) from 
his youth, with great fidelity, served 
King Charles I. in court and camp, for 
which he suffered the loss of his estate, 
imprisonment, and exile; and in tes- 
timony of the high esteem his Majesty 
had of his merits, he advanced him to 
the said degree and dignity*.” 

The subject of our memoir was the 
eldest son of Charles, fifth lord and first 
earl, and was born on the last day of 
the year 1738; his mother was Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of Lord Viscount 
Townshend, who died Dec. Ist, 1785. 
He entered the army very early, for at 
the age of twenty, . had attained the 
rank of a captain of a light company in 
Colone! Craufurd’s corps; and promo- 
tions, at that period, were much slower 
than at present. During the seven years 
war, Lord Cornwallis, then Viscount 
Brome, accompanied the Marquis of 
Granby to the plains of Germany, in 
the honourable and confidential capa- 
city of aide-de-camp: here he distin- 





* For many of these genealogical 
patticulars, 
inemoir of the Marquis’s brother, the 
Hon. W. Cornwallis, in the Naval 
Chronicle, vol, vii. 





we are indebted to the . 
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guished himself on many occasions, and 
acquired that experiemce and reputation, 
which misfortune itself could not shake. 
He very early became a member of the 
representative body, being elected for 
the borough of Eye, in the eleventh 
potas: of Great Britain) for which, 

e sat till the death of his father, in 
June 1762, removed him to.the upper 
house. In 1761, he had been pro- 
moted to the lieutenant-colonelcy of the 
12th regiment of foot. In 1765,. he 
was nominated one of the lords of: the 
bed-chamber ; and about the same time 
was honoured with the appointment of 
aide-de-camp to his present Majesty, 
with the additional rank of colonel of 
foot. In the senate his conduct. was 
manly and independent; and on many 
occasions he voted against. those mea- 
sures, which at length precipitated this 
country into a fatal war. When the 
memorable bill which deprived the 
Americans of their rights, by securing 
the legislative power of Great Britain 
over the colonies, was introduced into 
the house of lords, he was one of the 
five characters who opposed it. On the 
25th ef March 1766, he was advanced 
to be colonel of the 33d regiment of 
foot. In.December of the same year, 
he became warden and chief justice in 
Eyre, of the forests, south of Trent. 
On the 14th of July 1768, his lordship 
married Miss Jemima Tolikens, daugh- 
ter of James Jones, F.sq;* With this 
lady he enjoyed the ut:sost felicity the 
connubial state can afiord, till his duty 
called him to embark with his regiment 
for America. In the year 1770, he 
was appointed constable of the tower of 
London, and lord lieutenant of the 
Tower Hamlets, both of which his father 
had formerly held. Shortly after his 
lordship’s arrival in Ametica, he was 
promoted to the rank of major-general, 
(September 29th 1775), and served un- 
der Sir William Howe, with great acti- 
vity and credit. In November 1776, 
he penetrated into, and took possession 
of the province of New Jersey. The 
campaign being ended, General Corn- 
wallis repaired to New York, with a 
view of returning to England, but hear- 





* This. gentleman’s singular succes- 
sion to a large fortune is related at length 
in the facetious memoirs of Tate Wil- 
&inson. 
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ing accidentally of the unfortunate affair 

of ‘Trent-town, he most gallantly de- 

ferred his voyage, and returned to the 

Jerseys; these he afterwards received 

orders from Sir William Howe to aban- 

don, and accompany him te the Che- 
sapeak. ‘The great American Comman- 
der knew too well the imprudence of 
hazarding a decisive battle : the service 
was unfortunately of that nature, that 
there was as little for the soldier to exult 
at, as the philanthropist. His lordship, 
however, neglected no opportunity of 
signalising himself. At the passage of 
the Brandy-wine, he commanded a con- 
siderable hody of troops, which, after 
driving the enemy before them, took pos- 
session of Philadelphia ; this happened 
on the 24th of September 1777. From 
the period of this unportant acquisition, 
until 1779, when Lord Cornwallis em- 
barked as.a lieutenant-general with Sir 
Henry Clinton for the siege of Charles- 
town, nothing occurred of sufficient 
importance to record. On the surren- 
der of this place, the command of South 
Carolina, with about four thousand 
troops, devolved to him. General Gates, 
who had just captured Burgoyne’s army 
at Saratoga, immediately took post at 
Camden, with about 3000 men. Ge- 
neral Cornwallis, far from being daunt- 
ed atthe enemy's superiority in num- 
ber, immediately marched to encounter 
them, which he did on the 16th of Oc- 
tober. Afier a smart action, he took a 
thousand prisoners, seven pieces of can- 
non, # quantity of baggage, and pursued 
the enemy for twenty miles. 

On the 14th ot February this year, 
Lord Cornwallis experienced a heavy 
domestic affliction in the loss of his 
amiable and beloved partner. At the 
period when this nobleman was about 
to quit England, Lady Cornwallis, in- 
consolable at the idea of parting from 
him, after urging every plea that affec- 
tion could suggest, applied to his uncle, 
then Archbishop of Canterbury, who, 
at her request, procured the King’s leave 
of absence. But, notwithstanding all 
the fondness of the husband, duty pre- 
vailed over affection, and a nice sense 
of honour urged ber much-loved Jord 
to leave her, ‘The separation was too 
much for her to bear; she literally fell 
aprey to love, sunk beneath the weight 
of her grief, and died; affording a sin- 
gular insfanee of conjugal affection. By 
this lady, Lord Cornwallis had a dangle 


ter (married in November 1785 to 
Mark Singleton, of the Guards, son of 
Mr. Singleton, member of the Irislr 
parliament, and a son, the present Mar- 
quis, who was born at Culford Hall, 
October 22d, 1774. 

The recreant general Arnold*, having 
abandoned the service of his native cou.i- 
try, and done great mischief to it in the 
Chesapeak, Lord Cornwallis resolved to 
effect, if possible, a junction with him ; 
this he did on the 20th of May, 1781. 
He immediately went in pursuit of the 
forces under the celebrated La Fayette, 
who, however, decamped with suck 
eclerity, that they never could come up 
with him Sir Henry Clinton, appre- 
hensive for the safety of New York, 
thought proper to censure this step of 
Lord Cornwallis ; this prodaced a cool- 
ness, which ended iwa dispute, and ap- 
peal to the public; his lordship, how- 
ever, in obedience to orders, abandon- 
ed Portsmouth, and concentrated his 
torces at York and Gloucester, Sir 
Henry promising speedy succours. This 
was the origin of all the misfortunes 
which suceceded. The combined Ame- 
rican and French armies immediately 
invested the forces now drawn into 
York town, with the full resolution of 
holding out till the promised relief ar- 
rived. Vhe Engiish commander being 
at length reduced to the alternative of 
either surrendering or attempting an 
escape, preferred the latter, and actually 
conceived the idea of crossing the river, 
surprising brigadier Choise, who wa 
posted on the other side, mounting his 
own infantry on the cavalry of the van- 
quished, and thus effecting a retreat in- 

nitely more glorious than any victory. 
In pursuance of this design, the light 
infuntry,&c were accordingly embarked 
in boats, and transported to the Glou- 
cester shores, in the course of the night ; 
but a violent storm having arisen, the 
troops were driven much lower than was 
intended, and prevented, during a cor- 
siderable time, from returning. In this 
distressful situation, and destitute even 
of ammuniiion, with no tidings of the 
long expected relief, his lordship, un- 
willing to expose his gallant army to 





* Trt is a curious circumstanee that 
this, which is a Saxon name or epitiict, 
litesally translated, means ** faithful to 
honor!” 
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an assault, consented, on the 17th of 
October, to capitulate; the terms were 
on the whole, not wunfavourable?. 

Lord Cornwallis, on his return, had 
the happiness to find he still possessed 
the esteem and confidence of his coun- 
try. He lived retired, to repose him- 
self after the fatigues‘he had suffered, 
till the critical affairs of the East India 
Company called for a person who could 
unite the statesman with the soldier ; 
and, at the same time, esteemed by 
both king and peeple. Lord Cornwal- 
lis being designated as that person, the 
high and important situation of gover- 
nor general of Bengal was conferred 
on him, with the honour of the order 
of the garter. 

‘The war with Tippoo Sultaun, which 
soon after took place, having been pro- 
tracted for some time, under the di- 
rection of the Madras government, 
Lord Cornwallis left Calcutta on the 
12th of December 1790, and took up- 
on himself the command of the grand 
army. His lordship, although before 
Seringapatam, from its formidable state 
of defence, and the want of provisions 
which he expericnced, was obliged to 
defer the conclusion of the war to ano- 
ther campaign. Early in the ensuing 
spring, i British army oace more ap- 
peared before a place, the capture of 
which every one looked to, as the pe- 
riod and the reward of his labours. A 
junction with the Bombay army having 
been effected, the regular approaches 
were made, redoubts were raised, and 
had it not been for some unlucky events, 
in respect of which his lordship was en- 
urely blameless, the Sultaun, stripped 
at once of his capital and power, would 
have been prostrate at his feet. As it 
was, however, the Suljtaun was obliged 
to surrender part of his dominions, pay 
a large sum of money, and give up two 
of his sons, as hostages for the due per- 
formance of the treaty. ‘T'his splendid 
conclusion of ‘the war established our 
Indian security, and was the first step 
to the annihilation of the Mysore power. 
Lord Cornwallis’s disinterestedness, in 
a region where the object of most of its 
visitors is merely to enrich themselves, 
by amassing money as speedily as pos- 





+ For more detailed particulars of his 
or services, vide Military Jour- 
nal, yol, 1. 
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sible, ought not to be passed over with- 
outa tribute of applause. Returnin 
once more to Europe, he pow promi 
himself a life of quiet and ease; but 
scarcely had he reposed from his Asia- 
tic labours, when he was called upon 
to allay the horrors of eivil war, which 
then raged in the sister kingdom, ag- 
gravated by a system of torture, plun- 
der, and military bondage, which must 
consign to infamy those who thus dis- 
graced the annals of our country. He 
was invested with the power of lord 
lieutenant ; and the mild administration 
of this patriotic statesman soon disarmed 
the rebellious or disaffected; and the 
enemy who had actually invaded the 
country, were captured. Before the 
vice-regal powers were conferred, his 
sovereign created him a marquis, and 
admitted him a member of the privy 
council; the lucrative office of Master 
General of the Ordnance was also 
granted him. Towards the latter 
part of this nobleman’s adminis- 
tration, when the subject of the Unioa 
was agitated, his popularity suffered 
some diminution, from an attempt, it 
was asserted, on his part, to overcome 
the freedom of debate by official dis- 
missions. Some difference of opinion 
also arose on the question of catholic 
emancipation, which at length (in 
1801) induced the Marquis to resign. 
In the treaty of peace, whieh took place 
at Amiens, he filled a diplomatic situ- 
ation of considerable importance. 
Marquis Cornwallis, when last ap- 
pointed to the government of India, 
where he arrived the latter end of 1805, 
was in his 67th year; and his accepting 
the duties of so arduous a station, at 
sO great distance too from his native 
scenes, proves how paramount the in- 
terests of his country were to eve 
other consideration. [lis death oceur- 
red at a moment tiuly critical; at a 
moment when men of similar talents 
and judgment are more than ever re. 
uired. It has been justly observed, 
that he was calculated better than any 
maa to cure the wounds inflicted by our 
Indian system. Tis inflexible integrity 
and his moderation would have recon- 
ciled those native powers who had al- 
ways placed the most unbounded con- 
fidence in his word, and had never reason 
to repent of the pledges they accepted. 
His character has been thus summed 
up.-—="* Marquis Cormwailis was the 
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wistst governor of India, and the only 
ene, who encouraged a system of peace 
and conciliation. His idea of the 
government was that of a territory not 
to be extended, but improved—a coun- 
i, not to be oppressed but reconciled. 

is character was happily conformable 
to the principles of fis government; 
age and temperament had cooled his 
ambition, and given him views above 
it. Simplicity and honesty were the 
strong traits of his character; and such 
was his moderation and benevolence, 
that, secure from every false temptation 
of glory, he spurned the mean ambitien, 
the inglorious rapacity, the ignoble 
avarice, of trampling ujfon, exterminat- 
ing and plundering the subject-powers 
of this vast empire, and swelling the 
train of Indian vassals. But above all 
he abhorred that low intrigue, so well 
known by the name of subsidiary- 
treaties. Too generous to govern by 
intrigue, too honest to rule by force, he 
was desirous to lay the foundations of 
his government in the common ac- 
knowledgment and perception of its 
justice. His code of olen law was 
heswsnity.” Immediately on his arrival, 
the noble Marquis had taken on himself 
the fatigues of his high office, and was 
proceeding into the interior to assume 
the command of the army in person, 
when he was attacked with a violent 
fever, which in three days terminated 
his valuable existence. He died at 
Ghazeepoor, in the province of Be- 
nares. ‘The present Marquis married 
Louisa, one of the daughters of the 


duke of Gordon, on the 17th of April 
1797. 


CALCUTTA GAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY. 
Saturday, Oct. 12, 1805. 
; Fort William. 

WITH sentiments of the deepest 
sorrow and regret, the government an- 
nounces the decease of the most ho- 
nourable Charles Marquis Cornwallis, 
knight of the most noble order of the 

arter, governor gencral of the East 
India company’s possessions, and com- 
mander in chief of his Majesty’s and 
the honourable company’s land forces 
in the East Indies. 

This afflicting and greatly to be de- 
plored event took place on Saturday 
the 5th instant, at Ghazeepore, in the 
province of Benares, where his Lord- 
ship had asrived, in bis progress to join 








and to assume the personal command 
of the army in the field; as well as for 
the purpose of accomplishing other iim- 
portant objects intimately connected 
with the interests of the state. 

During a long and active life, distin- 
guished by eminently honourable and 
arduous exertions in the service of his 
country, this illustrious and revered 
nobleman manifested all the energies 
combined with all the virtues-which can 
dignify exalted public station, and adorn 
the sphere of private Jife. 

As a patriot, a statesman, @ warrior, 
and a man, the character of Marquis 
Cornwallis shines with detinguiohed 
lustre. 

The records of the British Empire in 


Europe and in Asia bear ample testi-: 


mony to the splendid and important 
services rendered by him, in different 
quarters of the globe, to his sovereign 
and his country. 

To the East India company, the 
memory of Marquis Cornwallis is pe- 
culiarly endeared. ‘To the service of 
his country in India were devoted some 
of the most vigorous years of his valu- 
able life; and there, at an advanced 
period of it, it has pleased Divine Pro- 
vidence to terminate his earthly career 
of honour and of glory. 

British India will ever be proud to 
associate with its happiness, its pros- 
perity, and renown, the grateful re- 
membrance of its venerated benefactor, 
Marquis Cornwallis; and the native 
powers of India will sincerely regret a 
man, who so deservedly possessed their 
unbounded confidence, and highest es- 
teem. 

By his sovereign, and his country, 
the death of Marquis Cornwallis will 
be deplored as a public calamity.— 
Europe at large, to whom his fame and 
his virtues have long been familiar, will 
Jament the loss of such exalted and re- 
spected worth; and history will record 
his magnanimity, his benevolence, his 
love of justice, his inflexible integrity, 
his ardent valour, his wise and prudent 
policy, as eminently worthy of imita- 
tion, and of praise. 

The flag of Fort William to be im- 
mediately hoisted half staff high, and 
to continue so until sunset. 

Minute guns, sixty-six in number, 
corresponding with the age of the de- 
poe 5 to be fired from the ramparts of 
Fort William. 
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Similar marks of respect, with the 
solemnities suitable to the mournful 
occasion, to be paid to the memory of 
Marquis Cornwallis, at all the principal 
military stations and posts dependant 
upon this presidency ; and copies of the 
preceding orders to betransmitted to the 
oo of Fort St. George, Bom- 

ay, and Prince of Wales Island, and 
also to the government of the British 
ossessions on the Island of Ceylon. 
By order of government, 
J. Lumspewn, Chief Sec. 
to the Govt. 

The Calcutta Gazette of the 26th of 
October, states that at a general mect- 
ing of the inhabitants, it was resolved — 

“« That in addition to the general 
-mourning, which has been adopted, as 
a public token of the concern felt by 
this settlement on the death of Marquis 
Cornwallis, a mausoleum be erected, 
with the permission of Government, 
over the place of his interment at Gha- 
zeepore, as a memorial of esteem and 
reverence for his virtues, and of gratitude 
for his eminent services.” 

Committees were at the same time 
elected for India and Europe, to carry 
the above resolution into exeeution. 
The committee for Europe consists of 
Lord Teignmouth, General A. Ross, 
Colonel A. Kyd, Sir J. Gore, and G. 
A. Robinson, Esq. 

THE COURT OF DIRECTORS OF THE 

HONOURABLE EAST INDIA COMPANY, 
after ratifying the vote by which the 
honours of sepulture had been decreed 
to Marquis ( ornwallis in India, agreed 
to wear mourning during the space of 
one calendar month, as a testimony of 
their respect for the character of this 
nobleman, and as expressive of the 
regret with which they suffered the de- 
privation of his services. : 

Lorp CorNWALLIS appears uni- 


formly to have disdained the mercenary 
trade of politics. It has already been 
stated, that, on the question concerning 
the ‘* Bill for securing the Legislative 
Power of Great Britain over the Ameri- 
can Colonies,” he was one of Five Peers 
who refused their assent to the measure. 
This ineffectual opposition being headed 
by the venerable Karl Camden, Lord 
Mansfield took occasion to rally their. 
leader, on account of the yout of his 
associates.---** Poor Camden!” exclaim- 
ed the then Chief Justice, ‘* could you 
only get four boys to support you?’ 
Notwithstanding some difterence in 
— amoug our Parliamentary 
eads, as to certain measures adopted 
by Lord Cornwallis during his adminis- 
tration of the government of Ireland, 
his conduct, in other respects, has late- 
ly received the unqualified approbation 
of both houses of the British Legisla- 
ture. All parties concurred in admira- 
tion of his various talents,. and in ac- 
knowledging the splendour of his 
achievements. ; 
He, indeed, largely contributed to 
that Union or INTERES'1’s AND Powe. 
ER, which, it was hoped, would have 
consolidated the resources of the Bri- 
Tish Empire! Whatever dissen- 
tions, therefore, formerly attended the 
discussion of this momentous’ transac- 
tion, certainly the most important one. 
in the history of our domestic polity, 
every friend to ihe empire must ardently, 
deprecate the revival of sentiments that 
can tend only to subvert the best expec~ 
tations vf our common country, Unt- 
Ty AND InvinciBiLiry!! and gratify 
the malignity of our common enemy. 
Of inconsistency respecting the 
Union with ireland, Lord Cornwallis, 
is not to be accused. He supported the 
claim for Catholic Emancipation, and 
resigned his Vice-Regal powers when 
that claim was afterwards rejected, 





To the Editor of the Universal Ma- 
gazine. 


Sir, 

HAVING with that candour which 
should ever be inseparable from the 
literary character, indulged me on a 
former occasion with a few pages in 
your excellent Magazine ; I hope you 
will in the same liberal spirit favour 
me with the insertion of what follows, 
as early as possible. Upon the pre- 
ceding occasion, I had to contend 
with a person of a very different dis- 
cription from any of the selfisa con- 





spiraters in the bare-faced calumny, 
t 


at appeared against my work, in a’ 


review for December last, which for 
the interest of truth, and: fair criti- 
cism, I think myself bound to expose, 
My Critical Reviewer, indeed, for 
October, quoted fairly those passages 
from the work, which had offended 
either him or his friends, and thus 
far had some pretensions to the cha- 
racter of a rational Scholar and a 
Gentleman. But the arrogant pe- 
dant in the British Critic, for De- 
cember, like a genuine son of hack- 





! 
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nied venality,; nobly scerning ‘the. acknowledge this’ One advantage he 
influence of such humble consider- possesses over our critic, namely, that 
ations as truth, justice, or even com- Of being, at least, a diverting lian, — 
mon sense, has in four or five mise- But the whole of the Memoirs of a 
rably bald ‘ines, made up into three Picture is founded upon a positive 
barren sentences, uttered as many fact, known to thousands, and-most 
falsehoods; some of which are so of the characters are real existing per- 
glaringly absurd, that nothing but the sonages, whose tricks and chicane, .so 
lindness of an interested, or malig- far from being improbable, are as no- 
nantly envious partiality, could pos- torious to persons of understanding, 
sibly have dictated. All which is as the trigks and criticisms of some 
is done for the obvious and honest reviewers. 
purpose of deprec ating my work— - The remainder of the malicious jar- 
** to push the saie,” of his own, or gon, contained in the next falsehood, 
that of- his friends, and other equally is so palpable, and the suppression, of 
Aonest publishers, thercin etn ss the contents of the second volume so 
Hence, the more than common pains conclusive, as to the honest motive of 
taken in favouring bis readers with our critic, that I shall content myself 
long extravts, iu the broad swelling with merely pointing it out. . He 
features of a puff-direct to the beau- roundly asserts, ‘ the first volume _has 
tiful leaden catchpenny gleanings from no more to do with the Lite of Mor- 
every source, but the true one; and land, than with Bonaparte.” 
all this harmless, tricking puff-trap, In page 145 of this very first_vo- 
is laid in the same number, a few lume, the frequent allusions to Mor- 
pases preceding his abuse of my pub- land are accounted for, and two pages, 
ication. with a note, are also employed on that 
Having thus exposed the motives subject. From page 222 to 227, he 
of this supreme wapeanen ot calumny, is introduced by name, and the opi- 
permit me now, Sir, to adduce my nion of the connoisseurs assembled in 
proofs. After giving what really i, a night cellar upen bis works, with 
not the title-page of any of my three other curious originals, occupies five 
volumes, for that of the second vo- entire. pages. Again, the long note 
lume, which is wholly taken up with at the end of this first volume,, his 
the Life of Morland, &c. he bas ei- Memoir is announced and the. reader 
ther never read, or thought proper to is prepared to expect a genuine Life 
suppress, he says, ‘ This seems.”— of G. Morland in our second volume. 
What would he not determine about I hope, Sir, that the foregoing 
the merit of a title-page? ‘‘ The first ae are suificient to convince .any 
volume outdoes Maunchausen in its honest mind, capgble ,of discriminat- 
improbability, and has no more to do ing between truth and falsehood, how 
with the Lite of Morland, than with far the mere ipse dixit of any plad- 
Bonaparte. The whole is poor stuff ding iaterested critic can, be, depended 
indeed.” upon, in their review of a work they 
To which I reply, That a criticism either never read, or could not com- 
upon the title-page of a work, given prehend. However, that, part,of my 
thus doubtfully, instead of the work work, which every capacity, can, em- 
itself, is like condemning all the works brace, and which has, at least, satis- 
of a painter, because our critic is too fied all-the relatives. of the subject of 
ignorant to understand the name, or it, nay, even the Critical Reviewer, 
comprehend the subject of any one of who wished I had confined myself to 
them. Surely it would have been no it, and who admits it to be as enter- 
reflection upon any of the numerous taining as it is true,—Lsay, this. work 
portraits of the great Sir Joshua Rey- shall be giyen to the public in a very 
nolds, if a purblind would-be con- short time; and ‘ the. Life of G. 
noisseur should assert, that, to his de- Morland” will be submitted to. fair 
fective optics, what was to every per- criticism in a separate volume, em- 
fect vision a strong resemblance, bellished with a: genuine ‘portrait of 
seemed all confusion. : _ our painter.by-his brother-in-law, Mr. 
As to Maunchausen, and hig im- W. Ward. : . 
probabilities, every candid reader will Yours, &c. 
W. Cortiys. 
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Aristotle's Art of Poetry, abridged; 
with notes. 
CHAPTER 5. 

* Comedy is an imitation of the 
worst men. hen I say worst, 
mean not those who are irretrievably 
devoted to al) Kinds of wickedness, 
but only to ridicule; for ridicule is a 
defect without paiti,and which does not 
contribute to the destruction of the 
Subject in which it is. The changes 
and improvements which comedy has 
undergone since its first invention, 
areunknown. It was late before the 
inagistrates admitted a comic chorus. 
Epicharmus and Phormis were the 
first who thought of forming the sub- 
ject of comedy, and consequently that 
manner came from Sicily. opaxia 


is sitnilar to tragedy, in that it imi- 
tates the actions of the greatf ; but it. 
differs in eniploying one and the same 
Sort of veise, and that to a larger ex- 
tent: while tragedy confines itself as 
much as 
sunt, 


ssible to the circuit of the 
e who can judge well of a 





* Aristotle proves himself a great 
‘master in determining, that that only 
which is ridiculous, must be the sub- 
ject of comedy; for all other sorts of 
wickedness and vice have a tendency 
to raise indignation and pity, passions 
which can take rio place in the comic 
scene. Mons. Dacier. . 

Notwithstanding: this ingenious ob- 
servation of M. Dacier, we cannot im- 
plicitly believe that ridicule alone form- 
d the subject of the ancient comedy, 
at least if Horace is to be accredited in 
the following lines : 

Si quis erat dignus describi, quod ma- 
lus, aut fut, 

Quod mechus feret, aut siccarius, aut 
alioqui, 

Fametus multa cum libertate notabant. 

Such characters were eminently vicious, 

and more than subjects of ridicule. 

Aristotle affords an admirable reason 
for what he has advanced, for no art 
can flourish, when it is neither sancti- 
oned by the laws, nor received by cus- 
tom. 

t Res geste regumque dicumque—as 
Horace expresses it. 

t Itis the observation of M. Dacier, 

Vol. V 


tragedy, whether it be good or bad, 
will ee Soe to judge of epo- 
peia; for all the parts which consti- 
tute epopzia, will be found in trage- 


I dy, but the rule reversed will not 


stand. 
CHAPTER 6. - 

Tragedy is an imitation of a thin 
that is grave, entire, and grand, an 
which excites and refines passions in 
us by means of compassion and ter- 
ror*, ‘The decorations of the scene- 
Ph with discourse, and harmony, 
orm ¢ssential parts of tragedy. Man- 
nes and sentiment distinguish the 
actors ; from these two sources all 
actions proceed, for they are the 
causes of good and evil to mankindt. 

But the arrangement of those parts 
of the fable which constitute a trage- 





that passions rule in tragedy, so that this 
poem neither can nor ought to be other- 
wise than short, since nothing that is 
violent is of long duration. But man- 
ners and customs which ate not begun 
and fitiished at once, belong to an epic 
poem, and consequently its action 
ought to have a larger extent than that 
of tragedy. By the circuit of the sun, 
is meant that space of tithe in which he 
runs through our hemisphere, and Aris- 
totle teaches, that all the action of a 
tragedy ought to be contained in the 
space of one day. 

*——Meum qui pectus inaniter angit 
Irtitat. miuleet, &c. 

. Such was Horace’s idea ofa good dra- 
matist, who could inflame or still his 
emotions at pleasure. We have suf- 
ficient reason to observe the inferiority 
of modern music or poetry, with respect 
to its effect on the human mind. Ci- 
cero has a noble passage on the moral 
effects produced by a good tragedy. 

De orat. lib. 1. sect. 51. 

+ Although we may truly say that 
manners and sentiments are sufficient to 
niike a man happy or miserable, inde- 
pendeyt of his actions; yet the~tragic 
poets know no other good or evil, than 
that which proceeds from actions; for 
otherwise, instead of imitating actions, 
they would imitate passions and quali« 
ties. 
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dv, are extremely important. For 
tragedy is an imitation of the actions 
of men ; and by our actions we are 
rendered either happy or miserable. 
Jn drawing the actions of men, we 
connect their manners and_inclina- 
tion.* And, as an instance of the im- 
portance and difkculty of what T have 
advanced, our ancient poets have ac- 
knowledged that they found it much 
easier to succced in the style of writ- 
ing, than in disposing the fable of a 
tragedy f. 

Sentiment is the faculty of express- 
ing what is suitable to the subject. 
This chiefly depends on rhetor, but 
our ancestors were unacquainted with 
the refinements of language ; and the 
unassisted effusions of nature gained 
only on the stage. 





* Nothing can more firmly invali- 
date this assertion of Aristotle than the 
actions of Ulysses, in which are ex- 
sessed the passions of the soul. There 
is the description of one passage in par- 
ticular, which is preserved throughout 
the whole piece; it is the affection 
Ulysses bears towards his country; it 
repeatedly occurs, and once, upon an 
occasional revival in his thoughts of the 
destractions and misery the Greek~ un- 
derwent before Troy, his passion breaks 
through every restraint; we immedi- 
ate’y see him all in tears. This affec- 
tion of his is painted ina simile the 
most pathetic that can be conceived, 
and the most expressive of his affection 
for kis countrymen. L. 5. v. 30, 


+ This exactly agrees, observes Mr. 
Tyrthit, with what is mentioned in the 
fourth chapter, @zamara xarere$a t- 
VES QVTA PATI, OT) UARyT As PowrTes. 

This difficulty being compared with the 
facility of succeeding in the other parts, 
is aa incontestible proof that the subject 
is the :most'important pa:t of trazedy. 
For it is a‘iruth confirmed by the expe- 
rience of all. ages, that in alf arts, tnat 
which is the principal is most cif- 
fieuk, and artives latest to its perfec- 
tron. 

t Mons. Dacier is of opinion that 
Ax.stotle speaks of the orators and ‘not 

* ofthe poets, in this passage; he gocs 
so far‘as to assert, that ihe poets, on the 
contraiy, endeavoured as much as pos- 
sible to embellish their language, and 
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The diction is the explanation of 
things by words, and has the same 
force both in prose and verse*. 

The decorations are divertingt, but 
of little effect, for tragedy needs not 
ornament to keep alive its force. 

CHAPTER 7. 

These things being explained, let 
ussee how the constitution of the sub- 
ject ought to be, since it is the first 
and principal part of tragedy. Those 
who would manage a subject well, 
can neither begin nor end it where 
they please, but ought to follow the 
scheme which I have given. 

Whatever lays a claim to beauty 
among animals, ought to have a just 





never courted simplicity. The original 
words are very significant, and are 
quoted by Mr. Tyrrhit, though they 
revolt from his own judgment. ‘* Les 
anciens poetes avoient fait tout le con- 
traire de ce qu'il dit icy; ils en cher- 
choient qui ce qui pouvoit orner leurs 
discours, et ne suivoient nullement la 
manicre naturelle et simple.” 
* Format enim natura prius nos in- 
tus ad omnem 
Fortunarum habitum ; juvat aut impel- 
lit ad viam : 
Post eflert animi motus, interprete lin- 
gua. Tlor. Art. Poet, 
+ Mention is made by a variety of 
authors, of the superb and opulent de- 
corations of the scenery of the ancients, 
which was always proportioned to the 
value and importance ef the play. M. 
Dacier asserts that more money was ex- 
pended in getting up the Medea of Eu- 
ripides, the Electra of Sophocles, and a 
few other plays, than in all the wars 
which were maintained against the bar- 
barians Indeed, at the present day, 
great attention is paidto dramatic situa- 
tion and stage efiect; and the public 
taste is become so vitiated, that it looks 
for a display of theatrical pomp, in the 
adventitious decorations of song, pro- 
cession, and scenery. Indeed, as Foote 
has observed, ‘* Carpenters and scene- 
painters are the only poets now, and 
carpenters and scene-painters are the 
only actors for banding full houses : 
but this will ever be the case, till, pub- 
lic taste and spirit throw, just, and ne- 
cessary contempt on such frippery - ex- 
hibitions as nature and reason mutually 
blush at.” Dramatic Censor. 
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to exceed what is probable and con- 
sistent with the fable of the drama. 


and reasonable magnitude ; for beauty 
consists in the order, and in the mag- 
nitude. Nothing in the rational or 
irrational creation, which is either 
too small to escape observation*, or 
so large that we cannot see it all at 
once, has any claim te exactitude ot 
form or regularity of beauty. Thus, 
as animals ought to have such a mag- 
nitude that the eye may measure it 
easily, so ought the — of dra- 
matic pieces to have such an extent, 
that the memory may retain them 
without trouble¢. ‘The precise mea- 
sure of thisextent, in what regards 
the representation, cannot be deter- 
inined by certain and fixed rules. All 
that can be said, is, that it ought not 








* The pleasure which the sight of 
any object gives, is not pleasure which 
is produced ina moment. It is neces- 
sary that the eye run over all the parts, 
and view the resemblances and propor- 
tions, and this is what a small object 
avillnot allow : it is seen in an insensible 
space of time (syyos 7a avairlyTe 
sycova) and cannot afford any great de- 
gree of satisfaction. ; ~ 

+ «* For what the eye is to visible 
objects, the memory is to intellectual.” 
Dacier.—Mr. Addison, however, in 
his essay on the Pleasures of the Imagi- 
nation, reckons greatness and infinity 
as capable of affording a high intellec- 
tual gratification, ** Nothing,’ says he, 
“‘sratifies the mind so much, as those 
large growing ideas which lead her on 
almost to an infinity. Our imagination 
loves to be filled with an object, or to 
grasp at any thing which is too big for 
its capacity: we are flung into a pleas- 
ing astonishment at such unbounded 
views, and feel a delightful stillness and 
amazement in the soul, at ‘the appre- 
hensions of them!” *¢ The imagina- 
tion,” says a later critic) ** seems to be 
huitated In Milton, ‘Wwhiete Satan meets 
with that violent sheek’ in’ travelling 
through chaas; the fall’sttikes ifs more, 
because it has no boands: it's sti! con- 
tinuing lower and lower ;, and the mind, 
in endeavouring to conceive it, is lost in 
its desired infimtude.”—Sperce’s Betay. 
‘* Intinity has a’ tendency to fill the 
mind with that sort of delightful hor- 
ror, which is the ‘most genuine effect, 
and the truest test of the subline.” 

Burke. 


CHAPTER 8. 


The fable ought to be one, but not, 
as many think, taken from one per- 
son only*. 


For the actions of many men are 
so irregular and inconsistent, that we 
can never reduce them to this unity, 
and make of them one and the same 
action. ¢ Homer seems to me per- 
fectly to have known this defect, eis 
ther by the natural sagacity of his 
happy genius, or by his knowledge 
of the rules of artt. In the Odyssey 
he has omitted nothing which could 
tend to enlighten his fable; and on 
the other hand, nothing is superflu- 
ously admitted; for instance, he has 
not added to his adventures, the 
wound he received on Mount Parnas- 
sus, nor his feigned madness, when 
the Greeks assembled their army, 
neither of which accounts could in 
any degree illustrate or embellish his 





* Aristotle refutes the error of those 
who pretended the actions of the hero 
formed the unity of the poem. Dacier. 


+ Amid the high encomiums paid by 
Longinus to the poems of Homer, he 
concludes his remarks on the Odyssey 
with this passage—roavra yap Te, 7 
mec THs Ta Odvocews ydinws .cvTw 
SioAoyeUeva Omsay Clover Kama TIE 
evi 7 Jorcyeuevy, in which his testi- 
mony coincides with that of Plato, who 
represents him as a true dramatic poet. 
He who is indeed acquainted with i. 
ginus, will remember that that great 

attern of the excellence he describes, 
adduces instances from Homer, not re- 
markable tor a glaring or a pompcus 
stile, but deriving their claim tosubhini- 
ty from a noble energy of thought, de- 
corated by a proper and natural expres- 
sion. 

¢ Mr. Harris has considered Shak- 
speare, as Aristotle hus Homer, and 
left it uncertain to what cause his trause 
cendant merit should Le ascribed. ** Tis 
thus too that Shakspeare, either» by 
knowledge acquired, or, what is more 
probable, by the dictates of an imnate 
superior genius,” &c. 


Philoso, Arrane 
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108 On’ the Armies engaged in the present: War. 
mi*.- Thesame exactness is ob+ To take a wife that’s. fair, ahd dawfil 


servable in the Iliad, . rit gi Shines 
The action: then; or plot of the And lying tranced:in her ivory atms, 


fable, must beone and «atire, .and There teil what thou hast.’scap’d, by» 


whose . different parts axe so connect- Powers Divine ! 

ed, that if. you. transpose. one, the Howmany round thee thou has slaugh- 
whole urrangement will be entirely ter’d see ; 
alestroyed. » For ‘whatever will admit How oft thyseif hath beeu ne» hand 
a change or-transposal in any of its expiring, 


rts, cannot be consistent and entire How many times thy flesh hath wound- 


in its plan... ed been ; 
To le continued, Whilst she, thy fortune and thy worth 
ve admiring, 
GEORGE WITHER. With joy of health, and pity of thy pain, 
OF the numerous productions of Doth weep and kiss—and kiss and weep 
this poet, few have been entirely pre- again ! 
served. Hewas a leading satyrist of _—— 
his age; and his Epithalamia, though OF WOMEN. 
written in honour of Elizabeth, daugh- (From the same.) 


od of James I. on her marriage with 

redetick Count Palatine, early in Women, as some men say, inconstant 
1652, shews him to have been at that € 5 

time no favourite with the court. Wi- Perhaps a few ; and sa, no ‘doubt, are 
ther raised himself many enemies, men : of 12 

and passed great part of his life in a Nay, ifescapeswe could aye plainly.see, 
prison. The following pieces, which _I fear that scarce there will be one for. 


are little known, may contribute to ten. 

the amusement of the general reader, Men but their own lusts have, that’ 
as they are of a miscellaneous descrip- tempt to ill ; 
tion, and partake not of the virulence Women haye lysts, and men’s aljure-' 
that mostly characterises his writings. ments too: 

He was born in the year 1588, and Alas! iftheir strength cannot curb their 
died: in 16067. L. will ; 


2 
(From his * Epithalamia,” 1620) What should poor women, that are 


Soldier ! of thee I ask, for thou cans’t Oh! thesehad need be chaste, and look 
best, j } about them, 
Haying known sorrow, judge of joy Who strive ‘gainst lust within, and 


and rest: knaves without them ! 
What greater bliss than, after al] thy nibge 
harms, < EPIGRAM. 





, (From the same) 
Old Orpheus knew a good wife’s worth 


* The pretended insanity of Ulysses, so well, 
to prevent himself from going to the That, when his died, he follow’d her to 
‘Trojan war, is well known. Homer hell : ‘ 


s, however, entirely omitted it, as And for her loss, at the Elysian grove, 
having no connegtion with the subject He did not only ghosts to pity move; 
ef his peem. He, however, makes an But the sad poet breath’d his sighs so 


excellent use of the adventure of the deep, 

wild, boar on Mount Parnassus (though 'Tis said, the devils could not choose 
the, account jtself js not specifically but weep ! 

mentioned)... For by the sear he re- =e 

ceived,.the old. nurse Euryclea recogs ON THE ARMIES ENGAGER IN THE 
nized, her master, and all the precau- PRESENT WAR. 


tions Ulysses used to,conceal. it, were Continued from page 531, Vol. IV... 
ip-vain.. This discovery serves admira~- |THE events which have recently 
bly well to bring about.the great. anag- happened on the continent, have but. 
norisis, so, truly: tender and affecting as too fully confirmed the remarks we 
itis, between Ulysses and Penelope. ,,, made on the French armies and: te: 
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whist sight be ascribed their unex- 
ampled success. The war will no 
doubt be terminated before the un- 
suc -essful c. mbatants can avail them- 
selves of the experience they must 
have had by their repeateu battles. 
It is 18 once a novel ar! afflicting 
sight, to w’ ess an army of more 
ihan a hundred and forty thousand 
Germans reduced, in the course of a 
three months campaign, to less than 
one half the number, not counting at 
the same time between thirty and 
forty: thousand Russian auxiliaries. 
The historian must feel at a loss for 
language to paint the circumstances, 
so as to deserve credibility at a future 
time, when it is represented at what 
an immense distance from the capital 
of the victorious nation, this feat has 
been atchieved, and with what a com- 
paratively small loss to the victors. We 
could not fail to gain full assent from 
the reader in our Jate opinion on the 
impetuosity and celerity of French- 
men. 

These qualities alone would ‘give 
that people an inconceivable advan- 
tage over their late enemies according 
to the present system of warfare. The 
impetuosity with which they com- 
mence and keep up an attack, has in 
more than one instance very lately 
gained themr a battle against the 
Austrians, which no thinking man, ac- 
quainted with the numbers in both 
armies engaged, could have supposed 
possible. From this cause, they are 
enabled to direct so great a force 
against one point of the line of the 
enemy, that he’ is forced to give way 
and appears confounded. At this pre- 
cise ‘moment it is that the fate of the 
conflict may be said in a great mea- 
sure to be decided. ‘The day is thus 
lost, sometimes before a charge has 
been made ‘on those agile warriors. 
The French greatly dislike the charge 
of both, German and English soldiers ; 
in fact, they cannot stand it. They 
avoid it Whenever they can, and it is 
the study of their generals to deprive 
their opponents of the advantage a 
charge of bayonets gives them. 

It has been: affirmed, and we be- 
lieve with'truth, that nine times in ten 
during the last three wars, the British 
atmy has obtained the desired object 
by’ this kind of charge, when it has 
petn made against ‘equal ‘numbers. 


The French sharp-shooters, anil their 
flying artillery, very often disconcert 
their enemies.  If-the former happen 
tobe« cked or repulsed, ‘they retire 

behind a stron, body of reserve, ard 

knowing as they do, how well they 
shall be supported, and at the same 

time conscious of their quickness in 

reaching this cover ; -it is amazing to 

witness their boldness in approaching 

the main body of the opposing army. 

It is to the fatal accuracy of these 

marksmen, that so many more than 

the proportion of officers have been 

killed “in the engagements with the 
krench of late years. 

The artillerists in general of that 
nation have nothing of excellence in 
their character, even now. On the 
breaking out of the revolutionary war, 
they were contemptible to a degree. 
An American officer who, made a 
campaign with the French in Flan- 
ders,and was at the battle of Jemappe; 
reported the French artillery to be in 
a miserable state indeed. They have, 
however, in each succeeding cam 
paign, compensated greatly for the bad 
condition of their artillery in general, 
by selecting a few of the flower of 
their soldiers to form what has been 
denominated a flying artillery. 

The boldness and rapidity of this 
species of artillery answers the pur- 
pose of a greater quantity, and, besides 
the advantage it derives from the 
choice made of the men attached to 
it, they can place their pieces where- 
Ver they please according to the na- 
ture of the ground, and all this with- 
out obliging the infantry-to be sub- 
ject to its movements ; thereby leaving 
it so much lighter and less incumber- 
ed. But we propose to speak of the 
chief power opposed to France, viz, 
The armies of Austria. 

We can hardly speak of Germany 
without associating a high military 
character with the name; Aleman? 
or all men, — originally the 
picked men of all countries for mili* 
tary service. Their descent is there- 
fore warlike in every sense.” This 
race of men through many ages have 
obtained and preserved great renown 
for the valour of their armies, “and 
for the strictness of their ‘discipline, 
They have been justly praised by all 
writers on tactics for their duty, ‘or- 
der, and patience, in the séVerest cams 
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paigns. A ,mutiny is scarcely ever 
eard of in the legions of Germany. 


The abundance, the beauty of sym- 
metry, strength of muscle, and trac- 
tability of their horses, together with 
the size and noble mein of the horse- 
men, exhibit a spectacle of martial 

randeur always pleasing to a military 

eholder. Most of the hussars are 
born as it were under their horses, 
and have hitherto been considered the 
first cavalry in Europe. ‘This nation 
of soldiers, possessing a fertile country 
and consequently a vast population, 
has scarcely ever till this moment ap- 
peared exhausted. 

It has been the fate and the honour 
of the two Lascys, or Lacys as they are 
sometimes called, to give uniformity 
to the military systems of two great 
nations, at nearly the same period of 
time. 

Marshal Lacy, so much in the 
favour of the emperor who employed 
and exalted him, planned that system 
which has been followed with very 
little deviation ever since. There was 
certainly a want of regularity and me- 
thad in the Austrian army before his 
time, but it. is a doubt whether he did 
not carry those desirable qualities to 
too great a pitch. This opinion may 
seem to savour of the paradoxical to 
those who conceive that order and dis- 
cipline are al] that are wanted in sol- 
diers. 

It is true that armies are little more 
than living pieces of mechanism, con- 
structed to produce certain forma- 
tions and constant movements : soit Is 
with the individual human body, dif- 
ferent parts having diferent functions 
allotted them. In both cases we can- 
not. give certain properties to one 
part, but at the expence of the other : 
each department should be fitted to 
the service required from it, and dis- 
posed of so as to produce the desired 
end, in the easiest and most effectual 
way. France, ever as conspicuous in 
policy as in the arts and sciences, has 
very. beneficially held up this maxim 
in view, While the Austrian com- 
smanders allow. that the house of their 
late emperor's predecessor derived the 
greatest benefit from the order and 
economy. introduced by marshal Lacy 
into. .the war accounts, and the ar- 
mies, they do not scruple to say, that 
he did as much harm as good, by his 
system of reform among the German 
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light troops; for that although he 
preserved their ancient principles of 
formation, he took from. them some 
of those qualities which obtained them 
a pre-eminence in the service to which 
they were appropriated, viz. light- 
ness, enterprize, and stratagem. In 
short, by applying his favourite sys- 
tem of uniformity to all the army, he 
rendered the a I i too heavy, and 
thereby deprived the light infantry of. 
a sort of necessary irregularity, or 
rather of those movements which 
ought to arise out of the occasion, 
which cannot always be foreseen. 

The aulic council has often sat to 
discover and discuss the causes of the 
repeated disasters of their armies in the 
few last campaigns, and it is thought 
they will shortly determine upon some 
extraordinary measures to be adopted 
in future. There is no doubt but the 
uniform system of Lacy will be in a 
degree laid aside. Order and steadiness 
are not all that is required to enable 
armies to be victorious. The French 
are the least orderly and steady of any 
troops in Europe, and their victories 
have nevertheless been endless. The 
Austrians possess those qualities in so 
extreme a degree, as to stand with 
an apparent moral and physical im- 
mobility, while whole ranks drop be- 
neath the discharge of smal] arms, and 
whole files are swept away by cannon 
shot. The French cannot, nor in- 
decd scarcely any other people, stand 
this sight without being more affect- 
ed. The courage of the German is 
more constitutional, that ofthe French 
more artificial ; emulation and per- 
haps vanity excite it in these latter 
people, and honour with example 
carry it to its proper pitch. 

As the Austrians were to be relied 
on for their steadiness in the most vio- 
lent assaults, too little consideration 
was bestowed by their generals on 
those subordinate qualities or expedi- 
ents which often secure a victory 
against odds and against speculation. 
In former wars between the Germans 
and French, the armies of the latter 
undoubtedly greatly dreaded that qua- 
lity in their adversaries. The French at- 
tacks are often terrible from their impe- 
tuosity and repetition: the Austrians, 
however, have been known to stand 
without any change of countenance. 
The French no longer dread this qua- 
lity; they speak of it with pleasantry 
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bordering on ridicule. It is therefore 
high time a system were resolved on, 
which shallenable the Austrian gene- 
rals te communicate those qualities 
and movements to their armies, which 
are so strongly dictated by the con- 
duct of their enemies. 

Many reasons may be offered for 
the want of success in the Austrian 
forces, against those of the French in 
the present and late war. The Aus- 
trian recruit is taught to believe that 
obedience and steadiness are all that 
will be required of him, and all that 
he will have to learn. Beyond this, 
he has no military schooling, he is 
really little better than an automaton ; 
whereas, since the law of conscription 
has prevailed in France, the French 
soldier arrives at the army with a su- 
péerior degree of intelligence and in- 
struction. He has knowledge enough 
to take those means of self preserva- 
tion, as far as he can act individually, 
which may not be concerted or com- 
manded by his superior. Any thing 
like this, is beyond the faculty of the 
Austrian. Habit is become ‘instinct 
to him ; he stops at what is imprinted 
on his memory; and at the hazard of 
his life, allows no discomposure to 
make him deviate from it. 

The French have -out-done their 
Austrian adversaries“ by finesse, as 
well as by celerity; otherwise the 
Hungarians and the people of the 
southern provinces, are qualified by 
nature and habits of living, to make 
excellent light infantry. They are 
more inured to fatigue, and by their 

astoral and almost savage life, can 
etter bear the severity of weather in 
the open air. 

Such men as these, trained to light 
infantry service, might effectually be 
opposed to the same description of 
troops among the French. ‘The infe- 
riority of this species of force, occasi- 
oned the Austrians to experience those 
memorable defeats among the moun- 
tains of Geneva in 1795 and 1796. In 
the Grison, 1799, the losses of the em- 
peror were still more striking. A wri- 
ter judiciously observes, ** That order 
which is so very advantageous in an 
open war, and in manccuvres, is fatal 
in mountainous situations : alertness, 
dispatch, a perfect knowledge of the 
ground, ditt individual intelligence to 
profit by it, are here the necessary 





qualities.’ The Austrians are cen- 
sured for their anxiety to observe a 
system of regularity which it is im- 
re to preserve, and thereby to 
xeep themselves united. They do 
not set a suthicient value on high 
ground, which is frequently of more 
importance than numbers, but —re- 
main collected at the bottom, npon 
the erroneous principle that a suffici- 
ent number of men will defend the 
ground they occupy, thereby allow- 
ing their enemy to harass and’ weary 
them out, and in the end defeat them. 
It then the Austrians had a light in- 
fantry equally agile with those of the 


French, and ready to occupy eminen- : 


ces as they should offer, they would 
soon be taught to consider mountains 
as strong places ; and by keeping such 
out of the possession of the enemy, 
their main army might preserve its 
unity and regularity with conspicuous 


advantage, and accordingly, those . 


— which are more easily lost 
than acquired, would be of the utmost 
importance to the success of the cam- 
paign. , : 

The Austrian cavalry is undoubted- 
ly the finest and best on the continent, 
in combining the different and desira- 
ble qualities of speed, strength, and 
tractability ; when we read therefore 
the accounts of the various battles they 
lose, we naturally enough consider 
what their cavalry could be about? 
The fact is, this part of their force, 
aud which constitutes the principal 
strength of their armies, is rendered 
less useful by the manner they are 
compelled to receive battle. As it has 
been the misfortune generally in this 
sigoal campaign for the Austrians ta 
accept and not to give battle, they 
have been forced to fight upon the 


ground their enemy chooses, and he is ° 


wise enough to fix upon that, where 
the cavalry of his opponent can have 
least to do; and we may easily dis- 
cover that he wishes to’ have nothing 
to do with the Austrian cavalry. 

The French artfully ard cautiously 
studied this important point by mearis 
of their corps of aerostats at the bat. 
tle of Fleurus ; but they have done 
still more in the later carnpaigtis, 
through the diligence of their topo- 
graphers. According to the  inost 
ancient tactics it was thought more 
advantageous to accept than to give 
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neither party. can always command, 
were liableto throw the advantages on 
thé other side. ‘The Turks and Rus- 
sians, especially, always tush on the 
‘enemy as soon as they discover hiin : 
this fact, however, ought by no means 
of itself to weigh on the judampent of 
a German general. Perhaps, of ail 
the troops in the world. the German 
are the best fitted to receive the assault 
of the enemy, owing to their coolness 
and innate intrepidity; but then the 
French are the enemy from whom 
they can accept it with least chance of 
advantage. ‘The former powers think 
less of the disadvantage which may lie 
in their way, from the nature of the 
ground, and other circumstances : 
the first, relying on their scymeter, 
and terrific cries ; and the last, in their 
long and broad bayonets; whereas 
the French have sedulously studied 
the benefits they are likely to derive, 
from the nature of the country, and 
the ground on which they are to con- 
tend; to obtain which, they will 
make wait for the nearer approach of 
their opponent, or by forced march 
upon forced march, come up with 
him at a moment when they were 
thought to have been at ten leagues 
distance. This was the course pur- 
sued by the French, against the un- 
fortunate Suwarrow. His bayonets 
were too formidable for the conseript 
and other troops of the then consul. 
The old troops of France were terri- 
fied at the sight of them; they, there- 
fore, fled. from the plains; nor was 
it till they betook themselves to the 
hills and uneven ground of Switzer, 
land, that they durst make a stand 
against their Siberian adyersaries. 
Here the pursuers fouyd their graves, 
or their ruin. The wily French, un- 
der their experienced Massena, strip- 
ved the hitherto constantly victorious 
Russian chief of those laurels he had 
daily gathered in Italy, and with which 
he was in hopes of soon decorating his 
sovereign’s and his own brow, and re- 
tiring trom the fatiguing service, load- 
ed as much with honours as with 
years. : 
Experience does every thing with 
Watriors, thougl: not with ministers. 
The French generals and armies have 
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battle. This might be a reasonable 
opinion ; but circumstances which 


then the superiority, on thj bead 
that our ddthivids ed Lath 3 have ; 
and we are well’ pérsuaded, that 

a more arid less skilful person si 
down to any game where ment: 
required, the lofiger the ‘trial’ ‘1: 
the more the latter will lose.” ‘W 
cannot but impute it to the sheet 
ened minds of the Austrian generals, 
that they do not avail themselvés of 
all their own peculiar advantages, but 
allow the French to make use of stra- 
Spent and exercise all their skill, ii 
which it is acknowledged they have 
no rivals. The by-stander is astonish- 
ed when he considers how weil the 
Austrians manceuvre, ‘and sees them 
allow the French to fix ona ¢erreia, 
which secures them from the attack 
of cavalry, and admits them to seat 
ter their riflemen, tothe great an- 
noyance of their flanks and’ front. 
Cavalry, as has been before observed, 
can only be dreaded by infantry, 
drawn out in open plains, or that i 
badly disciplined and in thin oder * 
whereas the French infantry weré 
never so careful, as since this war in 
Germany, of preserving a Closé or- 
der, so much so, that in almost ‘any 
ground, they defy the cavalry. The 
case was quite different in the Duke 
of Marlborough’s wars. ‘Then it was 
the extent of their line they studied : 
to turn the enemy was thought to bé 
half a vietory ; and the reason of its 
being so thought, was, that to be 
turned by one of the parties, was felt 
as half a defeat. 

To sum up, therefore,’ all we bave 
to say on the subject, is, that a gene- 
ral of genius will do best, if lett to 
act according to circumstanees. This 
has been the case with the French 
commanders, but not so with the Au- 
strian. ‘fhe French have conformed 
to no system as laid down by any tac- 
tician whatever. The campaign of 
1793 differed trom every thing laid 
down in the rules of war. It is, per- 
haps, from knowing all, and adher- 
ing to none, that they. have been suc- 
cessful, where it. was thought impos- 
sible that they could be'so. Aud who 
will question the skill amd conduct of 
a captain whe has. won forty pitched 







battles 2 
In this ardnous struggle, England 
was led (though we know pot by 
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m) to look to Prussia for her_as- 
stance. The battalions, as.well,as 
@ coffers of Frederick, may be sup- 
sed full; but for the condition -of 
parmigs, little can be said; as they 
mere never made their appearance on 
ye theatre of war, since they retired 
from the lines of Weissembourg. It 
\never was our opinion that they would 
Step out in this late occasion, for it is 
with, Kings as with private persons, 
they study their own and nearer iute- 
test, without regarding their gene- 
tal, good, or remoter considerations. 
‘This. sudden and disastrous turn of 
affairs must. have disappointed the 
views and expectations of the young 
edish monarch, who appears to 
have been touclied with the fame of 
ie great ancestor, Charles XII. The 
abrupt ending of the conflict on the 
continent, will enable him to march 
his forces back without injury ; for it 
must be allowed that he was leading 
his pupils of war into a dangerous 
scheol. All that Bonaparte has at- 
chieved, is not the sole effect of his 
arms, powerful as they have been. 
Sieyes, by his negociations at Berlin, 
obtained those assurances of Prussian 
forbearance, which emboldened the 
new emperor to advance through a 
territory, without hesitation, Which 
neither the rights of nations, nor the 
rights of conquest, could authorise. 
Thus, an abbe has, perhaps, done as 
much towards the capture of Vienna, 
and the humiliation of the Austrian 
ower, as the ablest general in the 
“rench service. 

Having thus sketched a picture of 
the coglation and conduct of the 
European armies, with which the in- 
terest of Great Britain has been in a 
great measure involved, it becomes 
us seriously to consider what we shall] 
do to obviate the ill effects of the mis- 
fortune of one part, and the defection 
of the otlier. -It is a painful, in some 
degree an: invidious task, to be com- 
pelled to eensure the measures of Our 
government, ata time when every 
hand. should be united to save the 
eountty fromy those disasters, with 
which it seemsthreatened. Wemay 
continue to reduce the naval force of 
Sur enéfnyy but if he sacceed in re- 
wénching our commerce, we 
be the worse for the conflict. If 
France had nota single ship of the 

Vol. V, 






line, and yet could shiut us out. from 


ithose ports of Europe, with which we 


have had so-beneficial a commerce, 
aur ‘prospect would nevertheless | be 
far from bright. » We have now, and 
have had a: long time, ail the com- 
merce of the East and. West Indies ; 
that is, al] the commerce that an: ir- 
tesistible navy could give us. It is, 
however, a species of forced com- 
merce, and such an oneas wecannot 
in reason expect always toenjoy. Our 
colonies are not quite happy under 
their eommereial restrictions; our 
neighbours are greatly dissatisfied, 
The Americans complain loudly. The. 
Dutch, hitherto the carriers of the 
world, have no employment for their 
ships. We have done as we pleased 
with friend and foes on the ocean, 
since the war began; nmor-can it be 
denied, that during that perio& we 
have imported great wealth into Fn: 
Jand. it is a wealth, however, on 
examination, that will be tound to 
create our weakness. A great portion 
of it has run iato a very few channels; 
the part whicly has fallen to the share 
of government, has been en 
to establish a system, which pleases 
only a few. Taxation has been ex- 
tended to an unexampled length, te 
maintain a force whtich has not: sub- 
dued, nor even checked our avowed 
enemy, but has served to give jea- 
lousy to our supposed friends. If the 
cotfers of government have received 
a larger supply than ever, the hands 
which are zilowed to dip into them, 
have been multiplied; we may _there- 
fore say, without a paradox, that the 
greater our supplies are, the greater 
is our need. The time is fast ap- 
proaching when the patriots of the 
country will be obliged to speak out’; 
they will pay no further seeming res 
spect to those trumpeters of the mi- 
nister, who hailed him as the pilot 
that had weathered the storm. It 
may be fairly supposed, however, that 
at this moment he wishes he had not 
again resumed his station at the belnt. 
The rocks and quicksands present ‘to 
him so frightful ai aspect, that he 
must regard it as a post of danger, gnd 
not of honour. e would, perhaps, 
gladly place the rudder of the national 
ark in other, inabler hands: Whete 
shall we look for them? What m 
i take upon him the responsibility 
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attached to an office so full of perils ? 
He must be a bold one who can look 
to it unappalled. The presumptuous 
are always the least deserving our 
confidence. ‘The time was, when a 
philosophical, not a declamatory lan- 
guage, would have unnerved our ad- 
versary ; that opportunity is lost. We 
must now fight it out; and though 
we may never lose our honvur by the 
combat, we ought to recollect it was 
not by quarreling with our neigh- 
bours that we grew great, nor is it by 
that we should expect to remain so. 
Such aman as the real friends of their 
country have in.their eye, would have 
said to this new emulator of Alexan- 
der, ‘* You want colonies: Well, take 
those which in fairness belong to you, 
and preserve them by your wise po- 
licy. You want commerce. Enjoy 
that also, as far as your diligence en- 
titles you to expect it. We are will- 
ing to run that amicable race with 
you. We shal! appeal to the under- 
standings and opinions of mankind all 
over the world, for the ‘fairness and 
trankness of our dealings; after which 
we shal] never be afraid, if provoked, 
to appeal to arms _to defend and pre- 
serve whatever of ours may become 
an object of the unjust designs of any 
rival.” ‘This spirited and ingenuons 
language, held to our neighbours 
without, accompanied by a just and 

enerous treatment of certain of our 

riends at home, would at once have 
unnerved our adversary,. before the 
seeds of his ambition had begun to 
grow, and would have secured the 
full and free co-operation of the de- 
mocratic part of our constitution (the 
most powerful in this, as in every 
country where its force is displayed) 
in support of our well-devised esta- 
blishment. The person, however, 
whom we wish had been better ad- 
vised, has, in right of his prerogative, 
determined the above course should 
not be followed. By the persevering, 
though injudicious conduct of the mi- 
nister he has made choice of; those 
whom we have sought to make our 
allies, find it their interest to aban- 
don us, and to express no anxiety for 
what may be the final issue of the ap- 
proaching shock. Let us then, in 
the name of all that is dear in a valua- 
ble kingdom, try what another lan- 
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guage in our cabinet and senate will: 
do: of oratory, rhetoric, and decla- 
mation, we have had too much ;.and: 
to those who may smile at the word 
philosophic, as béing insensible of its 
power and influence, we would ob. 
serve, that the French Revolution, in 
the first instance, was only an object 
of contemplation among philosophers. 
If the opinions of this description of: 
men could do so mucii in France; 
would to Heaven we might try their 
power in this country ! e again re~ 
peat it, we must fight with other wea- 
pons than arms, or we shall be over- 
powered in the long run. 


Of the policy and designs of this 
new Military Colossus, we propose to 
speak in our next number, as well as 
of the probable means that will be af- 
forded him of completing the univer- 
sal monarchy which has been attri- 
buted to the ambitiowis views of a 
Sapor, an Alexander, and in more 
modern times to a Charles V. and ta 
a Louis XIY. 








NELSONIANA 
(Continued from page 16.) 


** I told the custom-house people 
I should, after such a day, seize all 
foreigners | should find in our islands, 
and keep them out to the utmost of 
my power till that time; they fancied 
I could not seize without a: deputa- 
tion, and therefore disregarded my 
threats. In May last I seized the 
first; I had the governor, the officers 
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of the customs; all the planters upon 
me; subscriptions were soon filled to 
prosecute me; and the adiniral stood 
neuter, although his flag was then in 
the roads. Betore the first vessel was 
tried, | had seized tour others, and 
having ordered the masters on board 
to examine them, and sent marines 
on board the vessels, not allowing 
some of them to go on shore, I had 
suits taken out against me, and da- 
mages laid at the enormous sum of 
40,0001. sterling. When the trial 
came on, I was protected by the judge 
for the day ; but the marshal was de- 
sired to arrest me, and the merchants 
promised to indemnify him for the 
act; but the judge having declared 
he would send him to prison if he 
dared to do it, he desisted. I fortu- 
nately attached myself to an honest 
lawyer, and don’t let me forget, the 
sg vee of Nevis offered the court 
o become my bail for 10,0001. if I 
chose to suffer the arrest. He told 
them [ had done only my duty, and 
although he suffered more in propor- 
tion than any of them, he could not 
blame me. At last, after a trial of 
two days, we carried our cause, and 
the vessels were condemned. I was a 
elose prisoner on board for eight 
weeks, for had I been taken, I most 
assuredly should have been cast for 
the whole sum. I had nothing left 
but to send a memorial to the king, 
and he was good enough to order me 
to be defended at his expence, and 
sent orders to Mr. Shirley to afford me 
every assistance in the execution of 
my duty, referring him to my letters, 
&c. as there was in them, what con- 
cerned him not to have suffered. The 
Treasury, by the last packet, has trans- 
mitted thanks to and the 
othcers under him, for their activity 
and zeal in protecting the commerce 
of Great Britain; had they known 
What I have told you (and if my triends 
think I may, without impropriety, 
tell the story myself, I shall do ‘it 
when I get home), I don’t think they 
would have bestowed thanks in that 
quarter, and neglected me. I feel 
much hurt, that-after all the loss of 
health and-risk of fortune, another 
should be thanked for that, which I 
did, and against his orders. I either 
deserved. to be sent out of the service, 
or atleast have had some little notice 


taken ofme. They havethought it wor- 

thyof notice, and have neglected me; 

if this is the reward for a faithful dis: 
charge of my‘duty, I shall be careful, 

and never stand forward again; but f 

have done my duty, and have nothing 

to accuse myself of. 

** Most probably the next time you 
see me will be as a Benedict; I think 
I have found a woman who will make 
me happy; I will tell you more of 
the matter shortly, for my paper is 
full. Remember me to Kingsmill; 
he is more in — than myself in 
writing. To Lord Ducie say compli- 
ments; why has he never sent the 
younker? J am sorry he has left the 
service. Adieu, ~ dear friend, and 


believe me am, 
With the most unfeigned regard and 
esteem, 
Yours faifhfully, 


HORATIO NELSON,” 

Notwithstanding the virulent op- 
position of the traders, and the inexa 
cusable supineness of his superiors in 
command, by whom his patriotic ex 
ertions were evidently discouraged at 
the time, Nelson had the satisfaction 
to find his conduct approved, in the 
most unqualified manner, by his so< 
vereign and his country. 

Of the Agamemnon, of 64 guns, ta 
which he was appointed on the 30th 
ot January 1793, many particulars 
seem worthy of preservation. ‘‘ Fore< 
most in the hour of danger and ditt< 
culty (he was now on the Mediterra- 
nean station), while at the same time 
his bravery was happily mingled with 
the most consummate prudence and 
profoundest judgment, it became ra-+ 
ther a matter of public wonder, if any 
official report of an encounter passed 
Captain Nelson over in silence. He 
was entrusted as a negociator ; em+ 
ployed as a naval partizan, as a super 
intendant of transports, and as a gee 
neral officer on shore.”  ‘* Agamems 
non,” writes Nelson, off Sardinia, 
Dec, Ist, 1793, ‘* has had her share 
of the service ; we have only had our 
anchor down thirty-four times since 
we sailed from the Nore, and then 
only to get water or provisions. I 
have now upwards of one hundred of 
this ship’s company absent; we are 
not much better:than a fifty gun ship.” 
In another letter, dated Bastia, May 
30th, 1794, he adds, “‘ Agamemnon 
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esto Gibraltar, to get soniething 
ike a refitment, having now been 
without the slightest repair in buli or 
rigging, sixteen months.” Before 
“Nelson quitted this ship, (he was ap- 
ointed Captain of a seventy-four, 
in May 1796), it was observed that 
he had fairly worn her out. When 
she carne into dock to be refitted, Oc- 
tober 1796, she had not a mast, yard, 
or sail, fit for service. Even the hull 
had been, for a long time, secured 
and kept together by cables properly 
served round her. 

Towards the close of 1783, and 
previously, of course, to the break- 
ing out of that Revolution, in the 
counteraction of whose ravages he 
sustained so conspicuous a part, Cap- 
tain Nelson made a tour to France. 
His account of this excursion, is given 
in two letters to his friend Locker, 
and will be found uncommonly enter- 
taining. 


St. Omer, Nov. 2d, 1783. 
MY DEAR SIR, 

Our travels} since we left you, have 
been extended to much greater length 
than I apprehended; but 1 must do 
Captain Mac the justice to say it was 
ail my doing, and in a great measure 
against his advice; but experience 
bought is best ; and all my experience 
I have paid pretty dearly for. We 
dined at Canterbury, the day we 
parted trom you, and called at Cap- 
tain Sandy’s house, but he was just 
gone out to dinner, in the ccuntry, 
therefore we did not see him; we 
slept at Dover, and next morning at 
seven o'clock, put to sea with a fine 
N. W. wind, and at half past ten 
we were sate at breakfast in Mons. 
Grandsire’s house at Calais. His mo- 
ther kept it when Hogarth wrote his 
Gate of Calais. Sterne’s Sentimen- 
tal Journey is the best description I 
an give of our tour. Mac advised 
me to go first to St. Omer, as he had 
experienced the diihculty of attempt- 
ing to fix in any place where there 
are no English; after dinner we set 
off, intending to go to Montrieul, 
sixty miles from Calais : they told us 
we travelled ex poste, but I am sure 
we did not get oh more than four 
milesan hour: I was highly divert- 
ed in Jooking what a curious figure 
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the postillions in their jack beets, and 
their rats of horses made together. 

’ «€ Their chaises have no springs, 
and the road generally paved like 
London streets; therefore you will 
naturally suppose we were pretty well 
shaken together by the time we had 
travelled two posts and a half, which 
is ffieen miles, to Marquees. Here 
we were shewn into an inn, (the 
called it;) Ishould have ealled it a 
pigstie; we were shewn into a room 
with two straw beds, and with great 
difficulty they mustered up clean 
sheets; and gave us two pigeons for 
supper, upon a dirty cloth, with 
wooden-handled knives. (O what 
a transition from happy England !) 

«* But we Jaughed at the repast, 
and went to bed with the determina- 
tion that nothing should ruffle our 
tempers. Having slept very well, we 
set off at day-lght for Boulogne, 
where we breakfasted. This place 
was full of English, J suppose be- 
cause wine is sovery cheap. We went 
on after breakfast to Montrieul, and 
passed through the finest corn coune 
try that my eyes ever beheld, diver- 
sitied with fine woods sometimes for 
two miles together, through noble 
forests. The roads mostly were well 
planted with trees, which made as 
fine an avenue as to any gentleman’s 
country seat. 

‘© Montrieul is thirty miles from 
Boulogne, situated upon a small hill, 
in the middle of a fine plain, which 
reached as far as the eye could carry 
you, except toward the sea, which ts 
about twelve miles from it. We put 
up at the same house, and with the 
same jolly landlord that recommend- 
ed Le Fleur to Sterne. Here we 
wished much to have fixed, but nei- 
ther good lodgings, or masters could 
be procured ; for there is no middling 
class of people; sixty noblemen’s 
families lived in the town; they 
owned the vast plain round it, and 
the rest are very poor indeed. 

“« This is the finest country for 
game that ever I was in; partridges. 
are sold at two-pence halfpenny a cou- 
ple, pheasants and woodcotks in pro- 
portion, and, in short, every species 
of poultry. We dined, supped. lay, 
and breakfasted next day, Saturday , 
then we proceeded upon our tour, 
leaving Monirieul, you may supposes 
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«< Captain. Macnamara desires his 
compliments to you ; his. ard mine to 


with great regret. We reached Ab- 
beville at eight. o’clock, but, .un- 
luckily for us, two Englishmen, one 
of whom called himself Lord Kings- 
land), I cannat possibly suppose it to 
haye been him,) and a Mr. Bullock, 
decaraped at three o’clock that after- 


noon in debt to every shopkeeper in — 


the place. 
«« These gentlemen kept elegant 


» houses, horses, &c. so that we found 


the town in an uproar. No masters 
could be had at this place that could 
speak a word of English, and all mas- 
ters that speak English grammati- 
cally, attend at the places frequented 
by the English, that is to say, St. 
Omeir’s, Sisle, Dunkirk, and Bou- 
logne, to the northward of Paris, so 
that as I had no intention of travelling 
to the south of France till the spring, 
at any rate, I determined, with Mac’s 
advice, to steer for St. Omer’s, where 
we arrived last Tuesday ; and I own 
I was surprised to find, instead of a 
dirty, nasty town, which I had al- 
ways heard it represented, a large 
city, well paved, good streets, and 
well lighted. 

“* We lodge in a pleasant French fa- 
mily, and have our dinners sent from 
a traiteur’s: There are two very 
agreeable young ladies, daughters, 
who. Aonour us with their company 
very often. One always makes our 
breakfast, and the other our tea, and 
play a game at cards in the evening ; 
therefore I must learn French, if it 
is only for the pleasure of talking to 
them,. for they do not speak a word 
of English. Here are a great num- 
ber of English in this place, but we 
visit only two families; if I did, I 
should never speak French. 

«* Twonoble captains are here; you 


do not know, I believe, either of 


them; they have not visited me, and 
I shall not, be assured, court their 
acquaintance. If Charles Pole ‘is ar- 
rived, and you write to him, give my 
kind respects to him. .1 esteem him 
as abrother. Tell me where I can 
write tohim. You must be heartily 
tired of this long epistle, if you can 
read. it, but I have the worst pen ia 
the world, and I can’t mendit, God 
bless you, and be assured, 
** Tam your sincer¢g friend, 
« And aifectionate humble servant, 
* Horatio NELSON, 


Mrs. Bradley, Dyne, &c. Direct .to 
me A Monsieur Nelson, . chez 
Madame La Morie, St. Omer, en 
Artois.” 


St. Omer’s, Nov. 22, 1783.. 

** MY DEAR FRIEND, 

«* Your kind letter I receive 
last night. I concluded.you were in 
London, as [ had not the pleasure ef 
hearing from you sooner. Since, I 
wrote last, I be been very near 
coming to England, occasioned by the 
melancholy account I received of my 
dear sister's death. My father, whose 
grief on the occasion was intolerable, 
is, I hope, better, therefore I shall 
not come over; she died at Bath after 
a nine days illness, in the twenty-first 

ear of her age. It was occasioned 

y coming out of the ball-room im- 
mediately from dancing. Your time 
with Captain Reynolds must have been 
very agreeable. ‘The good opinion he 
is pleased to entertain of me is highly 
flattering. It is mere than my short 
acquaintance with him had a right to 
expect. French goes on but slowly; 
but patience, of which you know I 
have not much, and perseverance, will 
make me master of it. 

“* Here are two navy captains at 
this place, but we do not visit; they 
are very fine gentlemen with epaulets, 
You may suppose I hold them a litile 
cheap, tor putting on any part of a 
Frenchman’s unilorm. Macnamara 
is very much obliged to you for the 
trouble you have taken about his pic- 
ture; he will write a postscript at the 
end of his letter. Captain Young 
visited me to-day, and to-morrow we 
meet at diuner. I shail certainly de- 
liver your compliments. He is come 
over to place his brother, who is a 
lieutenant, in a French family. He 
returns immediately to England. Mae 
was peer last night at a very ele- 
gant bail, but my mind is too much 
take:r up with the recent account of 
my dear sister's death to partake of 
any amusements. 

«“ Tam much obliged to Charles 
Pole for his remembrance. I should 
have written to him .had I known 
where to have directed a letter. When 
you write te Captain Reynolds give 





my best compliments, and to Captain 
and Mrs. Gardner also. If 1 am not 
in England before the winter is over, 
I shall go to Paris in the spring, where 
I have received a most polite invita- 
tion from the officer whom I detained 
off Porto Cavallo. I did not know 
his rank at that time, or afier, till I 
came here: he went by the name of 
Count de Deux Ponts. He is a prince 
of the empire, a general of the French 
army, knight of the grand order of 
St. Leonia, and was second in com- 
mand at the capture of York ‘Town. 
His brother is heir apparent of the 
electorate of Bavaria, and of the Pa- 
latinate. The present elector is eighty 
ears of age, and this gentleman's 
Sree is upon his death-bed, so most 
probably I shall have had the honour 
of having taken prisoner a man, who 
will be a sovereign prince of Europe, 
and brings into the field near a hun- 
dred thousand men. His letter is truly 
expressive of the attention that was 
paid him, when on board my ship. 

«¢ There are a vast number of Eng- 
lish at this place: I visit but few of 
them. In two of them I[ am very 
happy in their acquaintance; one is 
the brother of Massingberd, who was 
m the Lowestofte; he is very polite, 
and his lady a very complete gentle- 
woman. We are quite at home. The 
other is an English clergyman, who 
has a very large family, two very 
agreeable danghters grown up, about 
twenty years of age, who play and 
sing to us whenever we go. I must 
take care of my heart, [ assure you. 
God bless yon, my dear friend. 

«* | am yours, most sincerely, 
** Horatio Netson.” 





EXCURSION INTO WALES DURING THE 
AUTUMN OF 1805. 

AS it was our only design to pay 

articular attention (o the scenery of 

‘ales, and as it was dark nearly the 
whole way to Stratford-upon-Avon, 
(where we stopito breakfast), no obs 
servations oceurred. We, however, 
crossed the bridge built over the far- 
famed Dee, consecrated by the genius 
of Shakespeare, ou which stands an 
old pillar, erected (1 think) by Henry 
Vil. The river at this place is tame, 
and uninteresting ; its banks were un- 
ornamented ‘with trees, and no. ab- 
Fupt ascents, or swellipg meadows, 
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gradually rising from its surface, were 
to be observed. In the town, we 
were directed to look at the house, in 
which our great dramatic bard was 
born. It is a poor looking hut, built 
in a curious manner, partly of wood, 
and partly of plaister, and were the 
wooded parts not strait,-they would 
appear like the ribs of a ship, before 
they wete planked. These wooden 
ribs, they paint of a dark colour, which, 
pm A with the white-washed 
part, form altogether a very singular, 
and glaring appearance. From Strat- 
ford, we pursued our journey to Bir- 
mingham ; at this place we only staid 
to change horses; all observation, 
therefore, was prevented, except those 
we made as we rapidly passed through 
the town. It appeared an astonishing 
size. Thestreets were very long, an 
well built; and there are many build- 
ings adjacent to the town, not yet 
finished. What we saw of this place, 
gave us an idea of its opulence, and 
clearly confirmed our opinion, that 
industry ardently and unremittingly 
pursued, will elevate the poorest and 
most contemptible mortals, to the 
heights of prosperity, ‘This town is a 
famous instance of it. It has grown 
gradualiy from a small town, to what 
may be properly termed a metropolis. 
Mr. Bolton, a mechanic of this place, 
through his ingenuity and abilities, 
liyes near the town in the stile of a 
nobleman. His house looks like a 
palace, surrounded with an extensive 
shrubbery, and ornamented in_every 
part by the tasteful hand of art. Near 
to his own residence, he has erected a 
beautiful villa, for his danghter. The 
views from the scite of each of these 
buildings, are fine, and_ sutiiciently 
extensive, diversified with meadows, 
corn fields, and woody plantations. 
Below by the side of the canal, his 
manufactories are built They appear 
very extensive. 

A little beyond Birmingham, we 
saw a fine seat of the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, well ornamented with wood ; 
the park and grounds surrounded with 
a brick wall. This may be more se 
cure, but nothing looks so in unison 
with rural scenery as park paling. 
We then travelled on toW olverhamp- 
ton, and until we came to Shifial, 
nothing particularly attracted our no-+ 
tice. ‘Dhere; all,.was novel, dreary 
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and disgusting ; om each ‘side of the 
road, the mouths of the coal mines, 
with their apparatus, were seen ; and 
men and women, dark and dirty as 
the soil on which they trod, we ob- 
served busily employed. As far as 
the eye could scan, the whole coyn- 
try appeared involved in smoke, aris- 
ing partly from the steam-engines 
employed to raise the water from the 
humid mines, and partly from the 
large heaps of coal, which they burn 
to make coke for the smeiting houses, 
which abound in this part of the 
country. 

We could not avoid reflecting on 
the hardships thousands suffer, and 
the dangers they encounter, whilst 
working in the bowels of the earth, 
to procure comfort for us in winter, 
and to supply artisans with the means 
of pursuing their employment with 
advantage. Without fuel, how com- 
fortless would be our habitation, how- 
ever decorated ; and, with a supply 
of it, how cheerful is even the poor 
peasant’s cottage, with only a table, 
a matrass, and a wooden chair. 

At no great distance, are the iron- 
works ; erected at this place, no doubt 
on account of the vicinity of the coal 
mines. It was now dark, and as we 
came suddenly tothem, the first view 
was horrible! All that the ancient 

ets have pictured to their warm 
Imaginations of the infernal regions, 
is here perfectly illustrated. Flames 
and smoke on every side, as far as the 
eye could discern, surrounded us, and 
an offensive sulphureous vapour arose 
from the houses where the smelting 
business was carried on. At the first 
view, it appeared a dreadful conflagra- 
tion, like a large city on fire ! The 
smoke was so offensive, we anxiously 
wished to pass this horrid place. The 
complexion of the inhabitants was 
mostly sallow, and vegetation seemed 
Gaal by its canal effects; the 
hedges and the leaves of the trees, 
were black as soot; the fields were 
less verdant, and the gardens had a 
sickly hue. The external appearance 
of the houses also wore that sombre 
look, which was prevalent in this part 
of the country, 

With great pleasure we left this 
place, viewed, (it ought to be under- 
stood) by us, as travellers seeking for 
beautiful scenes, and turning with 


disgust from every object-which disfi- 
gured her naturally fine features. No 
one can doubt of the advantages aris- 
ing from these mines and manufac. 
tories, contemplated with the eye of 
a tradesman, or an artisan. From 
them, commerce receives wonderful 
aid, and the state, of course, is greatly 
benefited. 

I pass on to wens pees The 
town is finely situated, and though 
the buildings are not handsome in the 
centre of it, there are some good 
houses in what they call the wall; 
this wall is part of an old monastery, 
and the iat sm are many yards be- 
low it, sloping down to the banks of 
the Severn. ‘This fine river nearly 
surrounds the town; it is rather broad 
and rapid ; its banks are bold, and rise 
gradually on the opposite shore, toa 
considerable elevation. On the town 
side is an exceilent walk called the 
quarry. It is planted on each side 
with large elm trees, which, inter- 
mingling their branches, form a fine 
canopy to protect those that walk 
there, from the heat of the meridian 
sun, or the descending shower. We 
crossed the stream, and aseended the 
hill on which stands the house of in- 
dustry—a fine building; it has the 
appearance of a gentleman's seat; it 
is, we understand, well regulated, 
and productive of great good to the 
children of the indigent. From this 
elevation, scarcely any thing can ex- 
ceed the beauty of the prospect; the 
eye embraced a circular scene. To- 
wards Shropshire the Wrekin ma- 
jestically towered—the whole vale 
beneath, beautifully cultivated, and 
pleasingly diversified with meadow, 
and corn fields. At a distance, the 
blue mountains of Wales were seen, 
broken and irregular, pushing their 
rough heads into the clouds, which 
seemed to embrace them. The whole 
view was terminated alk around, with 
bold hills, woody slopes, brown ara- 
ble green pasture, and yellow corn 
tields, The new church is a beautiful 
stone building, and is a pleasing fea 
ture in the landscape. On an emi- 
nence nearly perpendicular, on the 
banks of the Severn, stands an old 
castle, the residence of the late Sir 
William Pulteney; from the round 
tower, it has a fine prospect over the 
adjacent country, Ata little distance 
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is a large cotton and thread mill, 
worked by steam: this manufactory 
affords employ to many hundreds of 
poor children, The banks of the 
Severn, at this place, are abrupt, and 
the stream appears rapid and deep. 
We were amused whilst rambling 
over the hill near the house of indus- 
try, with the singular appearance of 
Several inclosures, paled, and orna- 
mented with trees and seats. On en- 
quiry, we found they were called ar- 
bours, the property of different cor- 
porate bodies ating in the city of 
Shrewsbury. When the mayor is 
elected, they repair to this place, in 
great form, and each company pro- 
ceeds to their own arbour. ‘Lhe 
mayor then pays his ‘respects to each, 
——. and drinks their health, 
which, no doubt, is returned with 
copious libations to the drunken god. 

faving seen as much of Shrews- 
bury as we wished, we returned to 
ourinn. The next morning we set 
off for Wales ; we reached Oswestry, 
where we breakfasted. Our route 
then Jay through Cherque, a pleas- 
mg village, situated on an eminence 
ornamented with asmall green, and 
a fine grove of stately elm trees. Be- 
fore you enter the village, on the left, 
is a large aqueduct, through the arches 
of which, the hills are seen boldly 
rising, well closed with wood, a- 
mongst which the white bark of the 
elegant birch, forms a pleasing con- 
trast to the dark brown, craggy hilis, 
which on every side surround them. 
The hardy pine springing from the 
fissures of the rocks, with scarcely 
any appearance of earth to afford 
them nourishment, grows here luxu- 
riantly, and ornaments these craggy 
mountains. The whole view at 
pr pe was picturesque, and the 

ncil of the artist might form a fine 
andscape from the materials which 
this place would afford him. 

The vale of Langlloen next present- 
éd itself to our view. Nothing (we 
eonceive) could be superior to the 
beauty of this vale. In the centre, the 
river Dee meanders sweetly ; its rapid 
current, flashing over its stony bed, 
is broken into small waves, whose 
whiteness, contrasted with the dark 
hue of the stream, shaded by beauti- 
ful shrubs, and trees which grow lux- 
uriantly on its banks, is extremely in- 
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teresting. The ground from the mars 
gin of the stream, rises sometimes 
gradually, and sometimes abruptly 
and bold, to a prodigious height. 
Nearly to the summits, the farmers 
have cultivated with considerable pain 
and toil, these elevations. It was 
pleasing to behold the eel inclo- 
sures of pasture and corn fields, wood - 
and a, with their green hedge 
rows, (the same as in England) amidst 
such wild crags, they formed a pleas- 
ing contrast to the rugged and deso- 
late tops of the mountains which en- 
vironed them. 

The next scene which particularly 
atrested our attention, was of the 
terrific kind. As we walked up the 
hill, our eyes were directed to a deep, 
tremendous glen ; a bridge was thrown 
over it for the accommodation of pas- 
sengers, under the arch of which lay 
a huge fragment of rock, which im- 
peding the passage of the stream, it 
rushes violently through a small open- 
ing, forcing its way through the craggy 
masses which oppose its passage down 
the glen, flinging itself with tresisti- 
ble fury from ledge to ledge, foam- 
ing and roaring, as it pursues its irre- 
gular and winding course! For a 
moment it seems to pause, apparent- 
ly spent with fury ; it, however, soon 
re-assumes its natural character, wind- 
ing round the huge masses of dark- 
coloured rock, which form the bed 
of its channel, again rushing to a dise 
tant ledge, till it is lost amidst the 
mazes of the woody glen! From its 
rough margin an amphitheatre of 
wood, chiefly oak, rises to a great 
height, nearly perpendicular, and 
highly ornaments the scene. On the 
opposite bank (by the road side) tre- 
mendous rocks, grey with age, frown 
over the stream, and almost threaten 
the adventurous traveller with su iden 
destruction. 

We left this scene of admiration and 
terror,on which we had stood gazing a 
considerable time, and hurried on to- 
wards Bangor, passing a small lake 
on the right, bounded as usual with 
rocky mountains, The whole space 
between the lake and the mountains 
was covered with immense fragments 
of rock, which at various times had 
fallen from their summit. Not far 
from hence, we came to a fine cas- 


cade; the rain had poured impetus 
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‘@asly the whole day, and had filled 
ithe channels df the river, we of course 
‘saw’ this fall ‘to great advantage. Tt 
2svas'not deep, but astonishingly pic- 
“¢itfesque ; large masses of rock form- 
“ed the bed of the stream, they seem- 
“¢d flung thcre by the Genius of this 
“wild region, to torment it. It is seen 
“running with amazing velocity, in a 
hundred directions, to find a passage, 
sometimes winding circuitously round 
‘a‘rocky fragment, at others pouring 
itself through a small opening direct 
into the foaming waters underneath ! 
Close to the road, roaring and foam- 
ing with a dreadful noise; a large part 
of the water flings itself on a bed of 
rocks just below, with frightful fury. 
After tumbling itself from rock to 
rock for a considerable time, it as- 
sumes an appearance of tranquillity, 
and forms a kind of bason or reser- 
voir; after resting, as it were from 
its labour, it again rushes amidst the 
brokenrocks, and pursues its furious 
course till it terminates into the lake 
we had just passed. As we journeyed 
on, the roaring was succeeded by a 
faint murmur, which distance had 
softened, and rendered pleasing to 
the ear. All the fine lakes of this 
country appear to be supplied by these 
streams; some of thei are several 
miles in length, and from one to a 
mile and a half broad. Were it not 
for these lakes, the country must be 
deluged ; streams accompanied us in 
every direction, and though they are 
delightful as part of a landseape, yet 
were the lakes not to act. as large re- 
servoirs to those streams, the whole 
of the vales would be one continued 
marsh, or moor, and instead of fine 
verdant pasture, and brown corn fields, 
rushes would be their only produce ! 
We now proceeded. by Lord Pen- 
ryn’s slate quarries (which give em- 
ployment to several hundreds of per- 
sons), to Bangor. At. the. Penryn 
Arms we stopped, and found good ac- 
commodation. . From. the . parlour 
windows of .this house, the view is 
beautiful; the garden, slopes down te 
the edge of the channel, which di- 
vides Anglesey from Britain. This 
atm or branch of jhe sea is rather 
broad, and filled withdangerous shal- 
lows, In the drout,we saw plainly 
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Beaumaris, the capital of Anglesey, 
andat alittle distancé we “saw Puffa 
island, so.catled“after: a bird of that 
name, which make’ its appearance in 
April, though after August not one is to 
be seen. The inhabitants catch these 
birds and pickle them, and they are, 
we were informed, -a good article fog 
exportation, and afford them a.gpn- 
siderable pfofit. On the. right) the 
bold head land of St. Orm projected 
itself into the channel opposite to 
Puffin island, and formed something: 
like a pass to the sea. 
From Bangor we sailed down the 
Swale to Caernarvon ;_ the passage is: 
ip some parts rather dangerous. In 
the middle of the channel are‘sunken 
rocks, and the skill-of a good pilot is 
requisite to navigate a vessel sate to its 
place of destination. A noisy rippling 
is heard among the rocks, which is a 
signal to the attentive steersman. Our 
puots having some business to tran- 
sact at Lord Uxbridge’s, on the isle of 
Annesley ; we stopped there for some 
time, and had an opportunity of view- 
ing the appearance of the house. It 
is a white building, with a chapel ats 
tached to iton the right.from tlie wa- 
ter, having a bow front, and I believe 
a sexagon wing on the western side. 
From these windows the eye. must 
be delighted with the view of the 
Welch mountains climbing above 
each other, and-striving to push their 
rugged heads to Heaven. ‘Their ele- 
vated summits are indeed perpetually 
wrapt in clouds! In the front, the 
venerable Snowden towers above the 
rest; his form, less regular than the 
lesser mountains, is more grand and 
interesting ; around his head, the 
clouds were ever rolling, a decisive 
evidence of his sublime height, whilst 
the inferior mountains’ tops were 
clearly seen. On each side of the 
house, fine plantations of trees, chief 
ly oak, sloped to the water’s edge. 
ne Welch coast is here rather low 
and uninteresting, thinly ornamented 
with cultivated felds, heath and furze 
being generally prevalent. ,A few 
houses are only, perceived froin this 
paint, and indeed, all through North 
‘ales, population appeared very slen- 
der, i ; 
To be continued. 
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:Greatest, least, and mean State of the Barometer, Thermometer, and 








Fe Hygrometer, and the Quantity of Rain, in the Year 1805. 
. Barometer | Therm. out. | Therm. in Hyyrometer. | Rain. | 
1805 











Seienia:.4 Sees Mean | G. | L. | M.| G. | L. | M. G. | L. | M. | Inches 


rae ere fee | 


Jan. | 30,58} 28,8 | 29,75 1475 |29 [37,4/50 |39 [43:8] 70 | 57 | 63 | 1,63 











Feb. | 30,38 | 29,03 | 29,97 [525 [24.5 [42:6 |53 [39 [46,2 | 68 | 51 6o | 1,13 
Mar. | 30,37 | 29.56 | 30,09 /62 |30,5|44 [55 [42 1/485 | 63 | 49 | 57 | 9,95 
April | 30,53 | 29545 | 29,96 [61-5 13755 [4754 [5455 [4455 505 | 69 | 46 | 57 | 1,71 
May | 30,45 | 29,47 | 30,04 |70 [39 [53 [62 [46 [53,3] 64 | 44 £6 | 0,92 
June | 30,52] 29,58 | 30,14 |7255 146 157,3167.5|52 [58 | 65.) 45 | 56 | 3,57 
July | 30,44 | 29.49 | 30,08 |75 [54 [6157 \67,5 '58,5 [62,6 | 67 | 5 | 58 | 2,34 
Ang. | 30,41 | 29,65 | 30,08 |7455 [58,5 (64 [69 [62 [63,4] 64 | 51 | 59 | 3,81 
Sept. | 30,76 | 29.48 | 30,15 172 [43 [60,3 69 I53 [62,8] 66 | 52] 59 | 1,64 
Oct. | 30,60 | 29,33 | 30,03 [62 135.5 |48,7 |61,5 |46,5 | $2.4] 68 | 51 | 60 | 1,49 








Nov. | 30,87 | 29,40 | 30,40 154.5132 1418155 {40,5 |47,2| 67 | 53 | 62 | 0,86 























Dec. 30,58 | 28,97 29,82 |54 bss 41,3 '5555 138 147,2| 67 | 55 | 67 | 1,94 
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Whole 
Year. 








60 |21,99 | 


“ 


























39,04 | 53 | 








Remarks on the WEATHER in 1805. 


‘ANUARY. Coldand moist: the evening of the 13th stormy, and the barometer se 
low as 28.81.—February. Seasonable-—March. Cold in gencval; but the rath and two 
tollowing days were unusually hot— April. Of more equal temperature than last month, 
but very little warmer.—May. ‘The first half cold, the remainder seasonable: the range 
of the thermometer 31 degrees—‘fune. Cold, and very rainy, though the mean state of 
the barometer was 30.14 inches: some thunder on the 28th, anda shower of hail; the 
stones were uncomtnonly large and solid, and laid at the sides of the houses nearly two 
hours before they were dissolved.— July. Cold mornings, and though above an inch less 
rain than in June, the hygrometer indicated a greater degree of moisture. —August. More 
rain than in June; and the heat and moisture greater, and of more equal temperature than 
in July. Corn-harvest was very late, but exceedingly productive, and was well gathered. 
—September. Seasonable: thunder on the 6th in the morning, which terminated with the 
most sudden and crackling clap ever remembered: on the 2yth the barometer was at the 
great height of 30.76 inches—October. Seasonable, and a fine seed-time— November. 
Mild, except .a few frosty days, and less rain than in any other month: on the 15th, at 
night, the barometer was at 30.87 inches; a greater height, probably, than was ever 
kuown before in this latitade—December.. Cold and mild alternately for several days to- 
gether; but the mean heat was equal to last month. 


This year was of a pretty uniform temperature in heat and moisture, though of its 22 
inches of rain, nine and 3-fourths of them fell in June and the two following months ; and 
it was very rich in vegetation. ‘lhe barometer was twice uncommonly high, and that in 
November, of 30.87 inches, is probably unprecedented; its annual range was also very 
greats being 3.06 inches. ‘The greatest degree of cold was on the 2d of February; but 
the coldest day was the 13th of December, and the hottest the 12th of August. 
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in it were, an excellent understand- 
ing, good sense, innate sagacity, and 


MEMOIRS OF THE LATE ROBERT ORME, 
Es@. HISTORIOGRAPHER OF INDIA, 


cc. 
(Concluded from page 43.) 

IN the beginning of January 1801, 
Mr. Orme fell into a state of general 
debility and increasing languor, that 
prognosticated a speedy dissolution of 
his frame; and on the 18th of the 
same month he expired, in the 73rd 
year of his age. His remains were 
interred by his friends, in a vault that 
had been previously prepared for that 
purpose in the church-yard of Ealing ; 
and soon after, a neat marble cenotaph 
was erected in the said church, in 
honour of his memory, by his friend 
and executor, Mr. Roberts, (late 
chairman of the East India Comp.) 
with an appropriate inscription, com- 
posed by general Richard Smith. 

Mr. Orme in his person was some- 
what above the middle size, and his 
countenance was allowed to be ex- 
pressive of much shrewdness, intelli- 
gence, and energy of character. His 
personal habits were not marked by 
any very striking peculiarities, and his 
general manner of address was at 
once easy, sensible, and polite. Of 
the liberal and ingenuous qualities of 
his heart, no less than of his mind, 
those wlio knew him long and inti- 
mately, yet speak in terms of high 
and merited commendation. Mr. 
Orme was truly zealous in the service 
of those for whom he entertained a 
real affection; but as he was never 
known to make sanguine professions 
of friendship to any, so his beneficent 
acts were sometimes known to sur- 
pass expectation. His powers of con- 
versation, as we have already obser- 
yed, were very considerable ; and 
such was the variety and extent of his 
knowledge, such t>. aptitude of 
his perceptions, and the versatility of 
his expressions, that he seldom failed 
to illustrate in a pleasing, and fre- 
quently in a forcible manner, what- 
ever subject became the theme of his 
discussion. Ancient literature was 
ever one of his favourite topics ; and 
he conversed on it, with critical acu- 
men and real learning, without evin- 
cing the slightest symptom of affecta- 
tion or pedantry. 

In delineating Mr. Orme’s intellec- 
tual character, we may venture to 
pronounce, that the principal features 


sound judgment. These qualities 
were assisted in their exercise, by 


the force of an_ active spirit, the re-' 


searches of a solicitous curiosity, and 
the direction of awell cultivated taste. 
To a mind thus constituted, it was no 
difficult task to combine and adjust: 
multifarious circumstances in a lucid 
and apposite arrangement, and to 
narrate them with that precision, and 
that compressive pointedness which so 
strongly distinguish the writings of 
Mr. Orme. few historians have con- 
nected the events of their story with 
more perspicuity, or described them 
with more conciseness. If his nar- 
rative appears sometimes minute, it is 
never unreasonably tedious, never 
redundant. 

Every incident is so distinctly stat- 
ed, and placed in so perspicuous a 
point of view; every new nation or 
individual is introduced on the stage 
of action, with so compendious an 
explanation ; all his general remarks 
and observations arise from the facts 
with so much ease and natural pro- 
priety, and are in themselves so just, 
convincing, and conclusive ; and the 
style throughout is so eo with 
terseness and genuine simplicity ; that 
every reader of discernment and pe- 
netration must feel a lively interest 
in perusing his history. It is not in- 
deed illumined with philosophical 
views of society, national manners, 
civil institutions, the polite arts, or a 
wide spread commerce ; nor is it de- 
corated with any delicate delineation 
of character, but it is nevertheless a 
work replete with extraordinary 
merit, and must ever continue to hold 
a high rank in the class of British his- 
torical compositions. 

How much our geographical know- 
ledge of the Peninsula of India is in- 
debted to Mr. Orme’s indefatigable 
care and earnest zeal, in the cultivation 
and improvement of it, the public 
have been long apprised ; and indeed, 
the slightest reference to his maps 
will abundantly testify the justice of 
this observation. Many hundred 


names of places are there laid down, 
which are not to be found in any other 
charts or works printed so early as the 
year 1782, tlie date of his last publica- 
tion ; which will necessarily remain a 

a2 J 
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durable monument of his sedulous 
application tot he science, although it 
be no less true, that from the subse- 
quent movements of the various En- 
zlish armies in the Deccan, the situa- 
tions of a number of places have been 
since more accurately ascertained. It 
may be proper, however, to state 
here, that if Mr. Orme’s health would 
have permitted, it was his intention 
to have collected, from the records of 
the Company, from the British mu- 
seum, and from other sources, large 
additions to his ‘‘ Historical Frag- 
ments ;” these he proposed to divide 
into three sections, which would have 
made a most curious and invaluable 
work, treating of the history of India, 
from the time of Aurengzebe, to the 
commencement of the military trans- 
actions between the European East 
India companies, in the year 1774. 
It is, however, devoutly to be wished 
and hoped and expected, that some 
future historiographer wil] enter, with 
a double portion of Mr. Orme's zeal 
and public spirit, on the prosecution 
of the same subject, treading in his 
steps, and following his plan and 
method ; towards the accomplishment 
of which most desirable object, Mr. 
Orme’s MSS. and a large variety of 
other oriental documents collected and 
collecting in the India house, will 
furnish abundance of authentic in- 
formation. : 

Most of the places delineated in Mr- 
Orme’s various maps were from ori- 
ginal MSS. pointing out the marches 
of the different armies; as Mr, Orme 
possessed the advantage of being in- 
timately acquainted with the generals, 
not. erly in the British, but the 
French interests; and the event ofa 
general peace had rendered such an 
intimacy with the latter both a proper 
and desirable object. In the year 
1773, as we have already shewn, Mr. 
Orme took a journey to Paris, ex- 
pressly for the pom of obtaining 
information of this nature; another 
principal object with him, how ever, 
was to ascertain the geographical posi- 
tions of divers places situated in the 
northern petts of the Deccan, where- 
in the French armies had long served 
under the celebrated Count Bussy. 
‘Mr. Orme’ was very favourably re- 
ceived by that able commander, who 
politely communicated to our eplight- 


ened author, the map which delineates 
the various marches of M. Bussy, in 
the northern provinces about Golcon- 
dah, Aurengabad, &c. and which is 
inserted at page 3 of M. Orme’s His- 
torical Fragments, published in 1805, 
together with a great body of parti- 
culars, detailing other military and po- 
litical transactions which took place 
during the said-‘Count’s command in 
Indostan. 

Mr. Orme also was particularly at- 
tentive to fix with precision, the si- 
tuations of the different inland marts 
of the early traffic of the British fac- 
tors dependant on Surat, which situa- 
tions are mostly laid down from the 
records ofthe Company ; among which 
are the following places; “Carwar, 
Hubely, Gocack, Calberga, Malkar, 
Guduck, Huttary, Drongom, Chu- 
pra, Panwell, and many others. 

At the time when Mr. Orme first 
published his «* Historical Fragments,” 
it appears that he had projected an at- 
las to’ comprise the whole Peninsula 
of India; this was intended to con- 
sist of about ten or twelve sheets, of 
which the two maps inserted in the 
volume of ‘‘ Fragments” published in 
the year above mentioned, were to 
have formed a part; but when he 
found that very considerable improve- 
ments were in agitation and actually 
resulting from Major Rennel’s Sur- 
vey of Bengal, and from the delineat- 
ed marches of the British armies in 
India, this put a stop to his proceed- 
ing in the execution of so arduous an 
undertaking. 

Mr. Orme possessed a> nice and 
correct taste for the arts of painting 
and sculpture ; an admirable picture, 
formerly in bis possession, represent- 
ing the dreadful storm off Pondicher- 

, Which happened during colonel 
Coote’s* blockade of that fortress in 
the year 1761, and which is so pa- 
‘thetically described by our author, in 
the 2d. volume of his history, was 





* On the death of this gallant com- 
mander, a monument was erectéd to 
his memory in Westminster Abbey, the 
inscription of which was composed by 
Mr. Orme; who also wrote the inscrip- 
tion on major general Stringe# Lauren- 
ce’s clegaut monument, placed also in 
Westminster Abbey. 
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principally designed by himself, act- 
ing, however, im concert with the ce- 


lebrated Athenian Stuart. This was 
painted by Wilkins, from a small 
sketch made on the spot by major 
Rennel; and we may bei allowed to 
add, that it has ever been considered 
by artists as a truly excellent produc- 
tion. 

It is well known that Sir Joshua 
Reynolds condescended occasionally 
to receive hints from Mr. Orme, on 
the subject of some of his most beau- 
tiful and delicate touches, both in fi- 
gures and drapery. For many Fe 
after the establishment of the Royal 
Academy, Mr. Orme never failed to 
be a regular attendant on the exhibi- 
tious, and was frequently heard to 
express a high sense of grateful feel- 
ings, on contemplating the gradual 
progress of the fine arts in England. 

Mr. Orme was also an excellent 
judge of music, to which he was very 
mouch attatched ; this led him to fre- 
quent the opera, where he more es- 
pecially admired the sublime com- 
positions of the immortal Handel. 

That he was also a poet, haud 
crassa Minerva, not destitute of some 
genius and talent, the few following 
specimens may sufficiently attest. 

‘hey must be considered, however, 
as rather spontaneous and hasty efiu- 
sions, made without much eftort, and 
never intended by their author to meet 
the public eye; unless we may excep’, 
perhaps, the Address to the Moon, 
which was set to music, and was just- 
ly and greatly admired on its first ap- 
pearance, and introduction to public 
notice, March 1745—0. 


ODE. 


The hint of this is taken from Horace 
5. 10. S. 


Lydia, dic per omnes. 


Why quits the sanguine youth the jovi- 
al chase? 

Why thunders not his chariot at the 
race? 

Why is no more the nervous wrestler 
crown'd? 

Why tempts he not the sprightly cours- 
er’s bound ? 


Once the fond plain none his superior 
knew, 
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To dart the lance or bend the twang- 
ing yew ; 

None in the course outstripp'd his head- 
long speed, 

None urg'd with bolder act the rapid 
steed. 


The taste of every manly sport is g’er, 

And every wonted joy, 1s joy no more ; 

The change his comrades saw with sad 
surprise, 

His comrades never saw the heaven of 

sg eyes ! 





A CHARACTER, 


An Angel's face, a killing form, 

Sure, without will, each heart to warm ; 
A sense that sofiness seldom knows ; 
A wit that unaflected glows : 

Say is not this a finished piece, 

Or can such charms still want a grace? 
Fond nature, striving not to err, 

Gave every stroke too fierce a glare ; 
Perfection asks a softér touch, 

And had been hit, if rot so much ; 
Amaz’d the wond'rous draught we see, 
‘The soul is from emotion free. 


os 
Then, hapless Strephon, let me mourn 
Thy love that never can return : 

Ah ! what avails thy sprightly sense, 
‘Thy wit, thy easy eloquence ; 

Thy happy mind, thy gentle form, 
Thy gen'rous soul, as just as warm ? 
In vain her passion thou wouldst move 
For Chloe's sou! can but approves 

And gives with reason’s juster eye, 
Esteem, which envy can’t deny: 

The wax which now thy billet seals, 
Infinite thy fate reveals.” 


That ne'er impressive softness knows, 

But when in ardent flame it glows; 

The stamp which then you fail to use, 

The hard’ning substance will refuse. 

THE TRAIN OF VENUS. 

Goddess of Paphos, and the Lesbian isle, 

Queen of the blooming cheek and dim- 
pled smile, 

Oh! deign for once to let thy Cyprus 
mourn, 

While thousand altars blaze for thy re- 


tum: 

"Tis Lydia calls, Oh! hear her raptur'd 
vow, ; a 

And bid her incense with thy influence 
glow, 
§ 
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She comes, and, smiling, leads the fer- 
vent boy, 

Who gives to gods and mortals all their 

Joys 

With zones unloos’d, the. graces next 
appear, 

Their blooming forms ne’er breath’d so 
soft an air ; 

The nymphs around in decent measures 
move, 

But move regardful of the queen of 
love. 


See sprightly youth, of blooming years 
too vain, 

Exulting step the foremost of the train ; 

She leads a nymph known by the sister's 
mein, 

Health, conscious favourite of the gen- 
tle queen ; 

The smiles of Venus all their move- 
ments crown, 

She gives the grace, the beauty all her 
own, 


But see, aloof, a youth of form divine, 
Lively his look, but threat‘ning sly de- 


sign 3 

Thro’ all the affected caution of his 
brow, 

Assur'd success betrays its conscious 
glow ; 


Him shun, ye nymphs, beware his gen- 
tle smiles, 

His wreathed arts, insinuating wiles, 

His soft address, his too persuasive 
sense, 

Confess the dang’rous god of eloquence. 


ADDRESS TO THE MOON, 


Written on the Terrace at Madras, in 
the year 1757. 


Stay, silver moon, nor hasten down the 
” skies, 

I seek the bow’r where lovely Chloe lies ; 

No midnight felon asks thy trembling 


ray, 
To cuide his footsteps to the dang’rous 
rey ; 


No murderer lurking for his hated foe, 
Asks thy pale light to guide the vengetul 
blow. 


The breast with love possest, no furies 
move, 

No violence arms the gentle hand of 
love; 
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I meditate no theft ; the willing fair 

Shall yield her beauties to my well 
fraught prayer ; 

Stay, silver moon, nor hasten down the 
skies, 

I — the bow'r where lovely Chloe 
les. 


Among the rest of Mr. Orme’s pa- 
pers, was found the commencement 
of a prose translation of Homer’s Iliad, 
but whether he ever seriously had it 
in contemplation to compleat such a 
version, we are unable to determine. 
He himself informs us, that he began 
to read and study poetry in the year 
1742, and that it was a principal 
source of amusement to him; and we 
are further told, that he remembered 
miore of poetry than of any other kind 
of reading, till the year 1754. Itis 
remarkabie enough, that he was atten- 
tive to register even the very dates of 
his course of reading, a list ‘and series 
of which it may be well worth while 
to transcribe and peruse as follows : 

Pope’s Homer, Iliad and Odyssey, 
1742. Dryden's Virgil, 1742. Horace, 
in Latin with the notes of Dacier and 
Sinadon. This with attention, 17-413. 
Petronius in Latin, with the translation 
of Nodot. ‘These two books, fixed, J] 
remember, what“know ledge I have of 
the Latin tongue; and at the same 
time applied me to the French _ Virgil 
Lat. with attention and repeated since 
1743, 1753. Livy. Lat. 1745, atten- 
tively. Catullus Lat. 1746. Rhetoric 
to Herennius, Lat. 1751, with at- 
tention. Suetonius, Lat. 1715, 





+ A collection of MS. poems, written 
by our author and corrected on a subse- 
quent revision is known to exist, and 
was probably lent to some friend. This, 
itis to be hoped, will be sent to the pub- 
lisher of Mr. Orme’s works. It is a 
small volume in octavo, and bound in 
Morocco leather. Mr. Orme likewise 
wrote at Madras, a poem on the death 
of his friend admiral Watson, dated 
August 15th, 1757. It was penned 
on a blank leaf in one of his printed 
books, which probably was sold at the 
time when his town library was dispos- 
ed of. ‘This also has never appeared in 
print, 
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Congreve’s Plays 

Prior 

Shakspeare’s Plays } from 1742 to 1750 
Vanburgh’s do: 

Farquhar’s do. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost (never the re- 
gained) 1740, ‘Tatler, Spectator, Guar- 
dian, by piecc-meal, and not completed 
to this day. ‘The Agonistes of Milton, 
three times, 1749, 1750, 1751. Gor- 
don’s ‘Tacitus; which I have mostly 
forgotten, except the hardness of the 
style, 1744, Rapin’s History of Eng- 
land 1743 ; of which I do not remem- 
ber a word. Pope's Works, 1752. 
Swifts Works, 1752. Patriot King, 
twice, 1760, 1752. Orrery’s Life of 
Swiit, 1752, in one day, Clarendon’s 
History, 1745, of which I remember 
little. © Esprit des Lois. Fr. attentively, 
1752. Persian Letters, Fr. 1747 atten- 
tively. Wharton’s True Briron, 1753. 
Revolutions of Rome, Veriot. 1745. for- 
gotten. Middleton's Life of Cicero, 
1740, forgotten. Grandeur des Ro- 
niains, 1747, Fr. Montesquieu. Rol- 
jin’s Roman History, continued by Cre- 
vier, which I have forgotten, 1753. 
Daniel's History of France, abridged ; 
in haste and forgotten, 1753. Juvenal. 
Lat. 1748. ‘Turkish Spy, 1750, as 
nonsense. Casar's Commentaries, Lat. 
1748. 

«* [ arrived at Madras,” continues 
Mr. Orme, ‘! September 14, 1754; 
trom which time, to the 31st De- 
cember, 1756, | have read, 

‘© Quintilian. Lat. Herodotus. Eng. 
~~Littleburg Thucydides, Eng.—Smith. 
-—Xenophon’s Greek History, Fr. Ab- 
lancourt. — Cyropoedia, Fr. Charpen- 
tier.—Hiero, Fr. De Coste. — Retreat 
of the Ten Thousand, Fr. Ablancourt. 
—Memorabilia, Fr. Charpentier.—Life, 
Fr. Charpentier. ~ Diodorus Siculas, 
Fr. Terrasson.—Justin. Lat. Quintus 
Cartius, Lat.—Arrian's History of A- 
lexander, Eng. Rooke. — ‘Theatre des 
Grees. Fr. Brumoy. — Aristotle’s Po- 
etia, Pr. Dacier.—Orations of Demos- 
thenes, I’r. Tourreil, with the Preface, 
a useful work, — Polvbius, translated 
by Thuiller, and the Cominentary of 
the Chevalier Folard, Ir. — Nouvelles 
Decouvertes sur-la Guerre, l'r. Che- 
valier Folard; with the Criticism of his 
System in the Sentimens d'un Homme 
de Guerre, &c. and the Defence, by 
Folard.--Histoire Universelle ; the two 
first volumes corrupted; the third acs 


knowledged, by Voltaire, Fr. Guerre, 
&c. 1741. Fr. imputed to Voltaire — 
Orphelin de la Chine, tragedy, Fr. Vol- 
taire—Pucelle d’Orleans, Fr. a whim- 
sical Poem.—Plutarch’s Greek Lives, 
only, Fr. Dacier.—Theorics de Senti- 
mens Agreables, Fr. — Anonyme.—— 
Mahomet’s Life, Eng. Prideaux, witha 
foolish Dissertation. — Diogenes Laer- 
tius, Lat. Longoluis. — Memoires de 
Guay Trouenne, Fr. — Memoires de 
Puisegur, Fr. but not his Reflexions 
sur la Guerre.—Father to the Mares- 
chal. — Reflections on Learning, Eng. 
—Baker, in one day. — Cornelius Ne- 
pos. Lat —Vindication of Bolingbroke, 
and the Diatribe, in one pamphlet, two 
excellent pieces, supposed by Voltaire. 
—Life of Gengiscan, Eng. from the 
French, a jumbled piece of work. I 
only read the first volume.—Microme- 
gas, Fr. Voltaire —Reflections on the 
History of England, Bolingbroke, with 
the attention that so nobie a work de- 
serves. 

‘« All of the before-menticned 
books, that merited it, I] have read 
with attention, having bad regard to 
geography, chronology, and diction.” 

Mr. Orme does not seem to have 
continued the record of his series and 
course of reading beyond the year 
1750; or, it he did, no memoran- 
duin of the same is any where now to 
be found. 

It should be observed, in passing, 
that Mr. Orme was peculiarly teh- 
citous in the composition of the style 
of monumental inscriptions, of which 
he wrote a great number for his 
friends, at different periods, and on 
Various occasions. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Orme 
held the office of Historiographer to 
the East India Company: and that he 
Was nota useless pensioner upon its 
funds, or an idle and unprofitable ser- 
vant to his employers, the very nu- 
merous MSS *. which he has left be- 





* The MSS. here alluded to, Mr. 
Orme comuinitted to the care of his 
friend and executor, John Roberts, esq. 
late chairman of the Court of Direc- 
tors, with a number of maps, part of 
his printed books, and a great variety 
of other valuable historical materials, to 
be presented, by the said Mr. Roberts, 
to the Honourable East India Coim- 
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hind, sufficiently testify. Many of 
these were unquestionably of recent 
composition ; and, indeed, he conti- 
nued to make extracts and selections 
trom the above very interesting ma- 
terials, till within a short period prior 
to his decease. 

It will not be saying too much to 
affirm, that the East India Company, 
and the public at Jarge, will hereafter 
be considerably benefited by these 
materials, if Mr. Orme’s successors in 
oifice shall steadily and actively pur- 
sue the path that he has traced and 
pointed out for them; and honour- 
able will it be to succeed H1mM, who 
has frequently been denominated the 
British ‘Thucydides, and who may un- 
questionably be called, with great 
truth and propriety, the Father of Ori- 
ental History. 





pany. ‘This trust, we are authorised to 
sav, has been faithfully-executed, and 
the above materials are now deposited in 
the library belonging to the last India 
House. “Io be more particular, they 
consist of one hundred and ninety 
tracts, printed in fifty-one volumes, on 
the subject of India, its history, lite- 
rature, antiquities, &e. &e. and like- 
wise on the Honourable Company’s af- 
fairs and transactions of a public na- 
ture, from about the year 1753, down 
to the year 1788. Also of two hundred 
and thirty-one volumes in MSS. of va- 
rious sizes, chiefly bound in vellum, 
containing 9 vast mass of information 
relative to India, and including several 
very useful indexes ; also several bun- 
dles or packets of letters, chiefly dated 
from Madras and Bombay, on the sub- 
ject of the Elonourable Company’s trans- 
actions in India; also thirty-five large 
volumes in folio and quarto, con- 
taining maps, plans, and views, taken 
and drawn in different parts of the pe- 
ninsula, principally by the chief en- 
gineer, and given to Mr. Orme by seve- 
ral of the Bntish commanders in India; 
also four large port folios, containing 
maps, plans, views, &c. also twenty 
rolls, containing sundry maps, plans, 
&c. also abust of Mr. Orme, executed 
by Mr. Nollekens ; also six figures in 
brass, representing some of the princi- 
pal emblems, characteristic of the di- 
vine astributes, conformably to the my- 
thology of the Hindoos. 





Memoirs of the late Rolert Orme, Esq. 


His small work, ealled “: Historica} 
Fragments,” has been lately reprint- 
ed. On this work, Mr-Orme prided 
himse!f more than even on his vo- 
haminous writings, and it is certain 
that it cost him infinite labour and 
study. Mr. Orme, it is well known, 
read over many huge volumes of the 
Company's records, to collect a very 
few facts, and not seldom merely to 
ascertain a date, or to fix more accu- 
rately the situation of a place. : It 
need scarcely bz remarked, therefore, 
that its contents, so diligently and 
elaborately collected, are of very great 
Value. A reference to Mr. Orme’s 
authorities, printed at the end of ‘his 
*« Historical Fragments,” will enable 
the reader to form some idea of the 
laboriousness of the task, when it is 
considered that he found all thore re- 
ferences necessary to the due compi-- 
lation of only 410 small pages in 
octavo. 

We may, therefore, justly consi- 
der Mr. Orme as having been an old, 
atrue, and faithful servant, as wel! 
as a liberal benefactor to the Honour- 
able Kast India Company; and we 
may venture to predict, that seldom 
will a future historiographer arise that 
will be found to employ more acu- 
men, industry, perseverance, and 
learning, to Sieclepe and illustrate 
the history and commerce of the East, 
than have been employed by our ju- 
dicious author. 

The facts and observations that he 
has recorded, will serve as specimens 
to fuiure writers, and even future 
ages ; and, in particular, the noble 
acts of equity and humanity which 
the British conquerors have exercised 
among the r and oppressed na- 
tives of India, will ever shine with 
transcendent lustre to future gene- 
rations. , 

The liberal conduct of our generals 
and officers in victorious war, and the 
mild and beneficent principles. of go- 
vernment, which are dictated by our 
equal system of laws, have exhibited 
a singular pattern of justice, and a 
very striking contrast to the savage, 
imperious, and arbitrary proceedings 
of Asiatic despots; and this great ob- 
ject is still more effectually promoted 
and accomplished by the establish- 
ment of independent courts of judi- 
cature, now introduced into the dif- 
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ferent parts of the British dominions 
in India, for the salutary purpose of 
restricting unauthorised acts of power, 
in the servants, officers, and depend- 
ents of the government, without in- 
fringing in the least upon the inoffen- 
sive customs, religious or domestic, 
of the natives; so that justice and 
equity are now administered to all 
ranks of people, in a manner that will 
gradually tend to elevate that nume- 
rous, though entcebled and submissive 
race, toa rank and situation inthescale 
of human existence worthy of the 
British name and nation. 

Notwithstanding the prejudices of 
many individuals, we may venture 
safely to assert and pronounce, that 
the natives of India now enjoy a se- 
curity and protection of the most 
ample kind, for their lives, pro- 
perty, and industry, such as is no 
where else experienced in Asia, and 
such as heretofore had been either 
unknown or precarious among the 
Indians; for ample proofs of which, 
we refer to numerous examples in our 
author’s writings, amd which indeed 
they too affectingly evince. Nor is 
this the only benefit that has accrued 
to mankind from the gradual exten- 
sion of the British arms and dominion 
in India; for a direct consequence of 
this is, that an amazing fundof know- 
ledge has been opened to the learned 
European world, which had lain bu- 
ried in oblivion on the banks of the 
Ganges, from the earliest times to our 
days. 

The successful studies and com- 
mendable industry of a few gentle- 
men in the most difficult and ab- 
struse parts of oriental literature, and 
particularly in acquiring a knowledge 
of the Sanscrit language; the estab. 
lishment of an oriental library and 
museun) at the India-house ; the for- 
mation of the Asiatic Society at Cal- 
cutta, with a view to promote re- 
searches of every kind into the his- 
tory, languages, and antiquities of 
eastern nations; and, finally, the in- 
stitution of a college in this country, 
as likewise of another at Calcutta, for 
the instruction of cadets or young 
gentlemen intended for the civil ser- 
vice of the East India Company 
abroad, promise and prognosticate the 
Most important and incalculable ser- 
vices, not only to the British nation 

ou. V, 





in particular, but to the whole civi- 
lized world in general; and will pro- 
bably mark the commencement of 
the nineteenth century as a grand 
epoch in the history of the republic 
of letters. 

Although Mr. Orme was not pro- 
foundly versed in the learned lan- 
guages of Asia, yet the influence of 
lis active spirit, keen enquiry, and 
sagacious observation, had no small 
share in projecting and recommend- 
ing establishments pregnant with such 
singular benefits to this country and 
to mankind. 

To conclude: Never had liberal 
and honourable masters a more zea= 
lous, faithful, and disinterested ser- 
vant; and never had the country, and 
the public at large, a more firm, ar- 
dent, and sincere friend, than the late 
ingenious, learned, candid, and amia- 
ble Robert Orme. 


Monumental Inscription in Eal- 

ing church : 

«« Sacred to the memory of Robert 
Orme, a man endeared to his friend 
by the gentleness of his manners, and 
respected by the public as the elegant 
Historian of the military transactions 
of the Britisu Nation 1n Inpia.— 
Ob. 13th January 1801. A&t. 73.” 





ANECDOTES OF DRe PALEY. 
To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
(Continued from page 33.) 


SIR, 


THEcharacters of colleges, like those 
of men, is continually varying, and 
systems of education have their pe 
riods of increase and decline. When 
Paley was a tutor, the University was 
divided in its estimation of two per- 
sons of eminence among them, who 

ave lectures upon the same subject, 
el and Hey. Paley belonged to 
the Socinian, Hey to the Orthodox 
school. Hey was tutor of Sidney 
college, and the opposite of Paley in 
many respects. Paley, gem open, 
careless, Lon-vivant, arch and quaint 
in his expressions, and equally distin 
guished for his tolerant and latitudi- 
narian principles, and his extreme 
Jaxity on the subject of the thirty-nine 
actichen Hey was precise, formal, 
dry, abstruse, neat in his person, stiff 
- manners, fond of music and 
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high company. The manner of lec- 
turing of Hey was totally different 
from that of Paley. Hey studied his 
subject very intensely, turned it about 
in every direction, was for examining 
every particle, running into minute 
distinctions, and leaving nothing to 
the genius, invention, and taste of 
the pupil. A certain quantum was 
digested for each day’s lecture ;_ this, 
Dr. Hey got by heart, and he repeat- 
ed it over in the lecture-room, ex- 
actly as he had repeated it over to 
himself in his study. It wanted, of 
course, all the vivacity of extempore 
speaking, and was more the subject 
of admiration of the singular power 
of the speaker, than of benefit to the 
hearers. 

As I was not of Sidney college, I 
speak this only from the mformation 
we had from the members of that 
college, which was confirmed by the 
public lectures Hey afterwards gave 
as Norrisian professor, and the ser- 
mons he preached at St. Mary's. At 
both of these specimens of the doc- 
tor’s powers, have been present. 
In the pulpit he stood like a statue, 
delivered his say clearly and distinctly. 
There was not the least animation in 
his countenance: whether he felt 
himself or not, may be doubted ;_ but 
that his audience never sympathised 
with him in his feelings, if he ever 
had any, is certain. I remember to 
have heard him preach one sermon, 
which amused us much. It was, I 
think, in commendation of music, 
which he proposed as a good thing 
for the conversion of malefactors in 
prison, and by the way, the idea does 
not seem to bea bad one ; but if we 
smiled at this idea, we did so still 
more at another, that the Athanasian 
creed should be set to musick, and 
sung for the same purpose. ‘The doc- 
tor, as I said before, was of the Or- 
thodox school, and was then sup- 
»osed to believe in that stupid creed : 
ection since his orthodoxy has 
been called: in question, that he is 
grown wiser upon this subject. 

You will wonder how Dr. Hey 
came to be set down among the he- 
téerodox, but orthodoxy ts a confeund- 
ed thing. It puzzles peeple to know 
when they have got it, and when they 
have it, it slips like an eel through 
their gers in a trice. Poor Dr. 


Hey, it seems, had forgotten to take 
up some dirt in his hands, to holdthe 
eel, and so off it went; and where 
this strange fish has got, Heaven 
knows, for I do not know one single 
person either in the university or in 
the church who has got possession of 
it. Paley used to laugh heartily at 
the various ways in which this fish 
was held by the divines of his time ; 
some catching at the head, others at 
the tail, and others grasping it by the 
middie. For his part, it was his 
amusement to play with it, as you 
would do with an eel in a tub of wa- 
ter; and then he invented a thousand 
conundrums to teach people, that it 
Was a matter of no consequence, whe- 
ther they caught it or not, as they 
would do much better without it than 
with it. 

But to return to Dr. Hey’s hetero- 
doxy. A gentleman by the name of 
Norris, in Norfolk, left by his will 
a certain salary for a professorship, 
which was to be founded for lectures 
on the thirty-nine articles, and Dr. 
Hey was elected the first professor. 
It was scarcely possible to pick out a 
better man for this purpose. Whe- 
tlier these articles meant any thing 
or nothing; or how many dafferent 
things they meant: what they were 
made for, and what they were not 
made for; what people meant by sub- 
scribing them, and what they did not 
mean by subscribing them; all this, 
and ten thousand things more, Hey 
could expatiate upon day after day, 
without ceasing: for this subject 
knew neither beginning nor ending, 
and the doctor’s memory was made 
up for the hour; and the farrago of 
one week was no hindrance to what 
was to follow in the next. By the 
way, the cultivators of memory 
should pay attention to this circum- 
stance. We possessed the same facul- 
ty at school ; when on the repetition 
day we had fifty lines of Homer to say 
ly heart before breakfast, as many in 
Virgil after breakfast, and an Ode in 
Horace after dinner. Each of these 
lessons served their purpose, none 
Burthened us on the next day. So it 
was with Dr. Hey: he repeated to 


himself the quantum that was to be 
doled out to us in the afternoon, and 
whether we took it into our noddles 
or not, ] am sure I never did in mine. 
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That was no concern of his : it had 
done its business, and he swept the 
apartment in his pericranium per- 
tectly clean before night, and furnish- 
ed it duly the next morning for a 
similar purpose. 

What trouble have not these said 
articles occasioned ! Mr. Norris’s mo- 
ney has not in the least assisted to 
make them clearer. There is the 
same difficulty in settling whether 
they are to be considered as a nose of 
wax, or not; and if they are not to 
be treated as a nose of wax, there is 
the same puzzle to find out what 
they mean. A lady of fashion, at the 
west end of the tow1i, heard by acci- 
dent of these articles, from a conver- 
sation over night on original sins, or 
the sin of being born, on which sub- 
ject the company was amused by one 
of Frend’s letters to the bishop of Lin- 
coln.. She was so much amused by it, 
that she determined to look at these 
articles, and sent her servant the next 
morning for a prayer-book; but 
among several that were brought for 
her Jadyship’s inspection, not one had 
the articlesinthem. Away went the 
servant again, and all the shops in 
Bond-street and Piccadilly were ex- 
amined, but to no purpose; and her 
ladyship’s day was lost, before the 
desjred volume could be found. It 
met her eyes, however, on her re- 
turn home at night, and she could not 
rest till she had perused the whole of 
this curious composition, which gave 
rise the next morning to the follow- 
ing conversation. 

Vell, Mr. I have got the 
articles at last; I read them over last 
night, and I have read them over 
again this morning,—-Your ladyship 
then has done what very few of your 
rank or sex have done, .and what not 
many of our sex trouble themselves 
with: and new may I beg to know 
what is your ladyship’s opinion on 
them.—Oh! that you shall have in 
very few words; buttirst let ne know 
what you think about them.—Pardon 
me, my lady, you have read them 
last ; it is some time since I read them. 
Why, then I teil you plainly, I think 
T never met with such a strange mix- 
ture of sense and nonsense in all m 
life. It is well they do not put such 
stuff into all the prayer-books, or the 
people would fling thei into the fire. 





—Your ladyship has passed sentence 
very fairly: but what will the earl 
here say to your condemnation of his 
belief in such strong terms? You 
don’t know, perhaps, that his lord- 
ship believes every word of them.— 
Poh! poh! I don't believe any such 
thing. I dare say he never read them. 
Did you, lord ? Read what? 
Read the articles. Mr. says 
that yeu have read the articles, and I 
say you have not.—You are partly 
right and partly wrong; for I am 
reading them now; they take up two 
columns of the newspaper, and I have 
read only one yet. We shall have a 
discussion upon them to-night —Ar- 
ticles in the newspaper ! I am talking 
of the thirty-nine articles of religion 
established by act of parliament, and 
Mr. says that you have read 
them all, and that you believe them 
all, and I say you have never read 
them, and of course cannot believe 
them.—Mr. is only in jest, you 
may be sure. But let me see these 
articles, and while youand Mr. 
make your bet upon my answer, I 
will look at them. 

A trifling bet was made between 
the countess and Mr. , and 
the prayer-book, open at the thirty- 
nine articles, was put into the earl’s 
hands. He just cast his eye over the 
first article, and whisked the book into 
the fire. The countess seized it, be- 
fore the flames had done any injury, 
and the earl exclaimed, laughing ; 
well, Mr. , tor this time, 
you are certainly in the wrong. You 
have lost your bet. You may be sure 
that I never read this stuff, or I 
should have remembered it ; and you 
must think me a fool to believe such 
nonsense. ‘The first part of the first 
article is excellent, but the latter is 
too ridiculous for any man to think of 
one moment.—Down with your mo- 
ney, Mr. , 1 have won it; I 
will keep it for good luck.—Den't 
triumph too fast ; his lordship’s recol- 
lection wants a little refreshing. Per- 
haps he has forgotten that he has read 
it, and did once believe it, whatever 
he may do now.—No! no! no! no! 
no come’s off. The bet was fairly 
made. The appeal has been fairly 
made, and it eh been given against 
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please.—Then your lordship asserts, 
that you have never read nor believed 
in the thirty-nine articles. His lord- 
ship made the assertion, and Mr. —— 
paid down his crown, after which, 
and after lord had read the 
articles in the newspaper, the subject 
of the bet was renewed. 

Your lordship has been at Oxford ? 
Yes.—You took your master’s degree 
there ?—Yes.—Don’t you remember 
that these articles were placed before 
you, and that you not only read them, 
or might have read them, but you 





signec ‘wd name to the belief of 


them al] ?—The devil Idid. I recol- 
lect now that I did sign something, 
when I went to college, but it could 
not be such stuff as this—As sure as 
you are alive, my lord, it was. You 
set down your name, that you did be- 
lieve each andevery article ; and what 
is more, you could not have been ad- 
mitted into any college in Oxford, 
without setting down your name to 
these articles. When you took your 
master’s degree, you again subscribed 
your name to the beliet of these very 
articles. Had you set down your name 
to a hundred pound note, you must 
have paid it ; and if you now say that 
you did not believe these articles, at 
the time you signed them, your lord- 
ship puts yourselfinto a very awkward 
situation.—That’s very true; as you 
say, I do now certainly recollect, that 
{ signed my name to something or 
other, as every body does, but for my 
own part, I know no more of the 
matter than all the rest that signed 
them as I did. 

Surely you could not have signed 
them, as Mr. - says you did (here 
interposed the lady) without know- 
ing what you were about. A learned 
university would hardly let young 
men do such things; and yet, bair- 
ing the nonsense in these articles, I 
can’t see how a young man should 
subscribe the test without more read- 
ing than we can suppose him to pos- 
sess when he first goes to college.— 
Tis one of those unaccountable things, 
T dare say, says his lordship, that 
take place in this whirligigg world; 
but really you must ask sume persons 
who remember more of college than 
ido, You will have enough here to 
make the enquiries of before dinner : 
and, if you tind out, that I really cid 
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believe such nonsensical stuff, when 
I was at Oxford, why then you must 
pay back the crown again. The coun- 
tess was a lady of vivacity, good sense 
and judgment, and was resolved to 
come to the bottom of this mystery, 
as she ca!jed it; for she could not con- 
ceive it to be possible, that a young 
lad was to subscribe to the belief of 
a quantity of propositions, each of 
which might require a folio volume 
to discuss it. In the course of the 
day, several members of both Houses 
made their morning calls: and, as it 
happened, the greater part of them 
had taken their master’s degree at one 
of the English or Irish universities. 
To each the same question was put, 
whether they believed the thirty-nine 
articles? This question was easi-¥ 
settled. ‘The next was, whether they 
had read them? The greater part had 
not ; and some recollected that they 
had, and others had forgotten that 
they had signed them. Upon the 
whole, the countess was led to the 
conclusion, that the subscribers in 
general did not give themselves any 
trouble about reading or believing, 
and she wondered that such an impo- 
sition should exist in a place that 
made any pretensions to learning or 
honour, 

Iagree, for my own part, with the 
countess’s decision upon the conduct 
of these legislators. Since they had 
put their hands to these articles, she 
thought them unpardonable in either 
not withdrawing their subscription, 
or declaring that they did not believe 
them ; and she would, as she told me 
a tew days after the above conversa- 
tion, when she knew more the nature 
of these articles, have condemned 
every subscriber, either to recal his 
subseription, or to read Burnet’s, 
Hey’s, and the present bishop of Lin- 
coln’s exposition of these articles.— 
But what will your ladyship gain by 
that ? I replied. Burnet is dead, and 
his belief of them rests upon a ticklish 
point. Frend, you know, says, that 
the bishep of Lincoln ought to give 
up all his preterment, since he does not 
believe ail the articles in the Athana- 
sian creed; andthe syndies of the 
press of the university of Cambridge 
demurred at the doctrines of Dr, 
Hey. 

‘Lhe fact was this. Dr. Hey, afters 
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giving many lectures, as Norrisian 
professor, on the thirty-nine articles, 
proposed to publish them. ‘They had 
acquired such credit in the university, 
that the committee for printing, or 
syndics of the press, as tMey are called, 
agreed, that the work should be 
printed at the expence of the univer- 
sity. ‘The first volume was printed, 
before some learned divines among 
them began to smell a rat. In some 
place or another, I know not where, 
the doctor's orthodoxy beeame du- 
bious. Dr. Jowett and Dr. Milner 
found foult with some expressions in 
a sheet going through the press. 
They desired, that the sheet imight 
be cancelled, or the obnoxious ex- 
pressions.expunged. Dr. Hey stood 
to his text—he would give up nothing. 
‘Lhe celestial sculs were animated 
with those feelings which some of 
Virgil’s goddesses possessed, but open 
war was prevented by a compromise. 
Dr. Hey took upon himself the whole 
guilt, if there was any, in this sheet ; 
cleared the committee from any par- 
ticipation in his sentiments, and in the 
preface to his work, absolves it from 
any suspicion of beterodoxy, which 
its patronage of him might excite. 

Who shall decide when doctors dis- 
agree? I will not, for I would not 
give one doit for the decision, The 
circumstance is, however, curious, 
and deserves to be recorded in the his- 
tory of academical printing. As to the 
three divines, there cannot be a doubt 
that the superiority in learning and 
study lies very manifestly on the side 
of Dr. Hey; and as tothe other two, 
as I mentioned before, I do not believe 
them a jot more likely to catch the 
eel than their neighbours. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your constant reader, 
A CurisTIAn. 
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1 HAVE been much amused with 
the observation of FigLp1inc, in his 
«*Tom Jones,” that love makes a 
man hungry.—‘‘ In strong and heal- 
thy constitutions (he says) love hath 
a very different effect from what it 
causes in the puny part of the species. 
In the latter, it generally destroys all 
that appetite which tends towards the 
conservation of the individual; byt 





in the former, though it 0 ften induce 
forgettulness and neglect of food, as 
well as of every thing else, yet place 
a good piece of well-powdered but- 
tock before a hungry lover, and he 
seldom fails very handsomely to play 
his part.” This, indeed, appears to 
me to be the tru¢g manly eflect of 
love. What then can we say of those 
mewling poetasters, who are always 
fainting and dying, who never eat a 
hearty nieal, nor form a healthy wish? 
—Certainly, these too plainly declare 
themselves to be of “ the puny part 
of the species.” 

Mr.Govwin’s Walking Philosopher 
has really excited teo nuch surprise. 
I have no doubt that he borrowed the 
hint trom Tom Jones; that he merely 
dismounted the Delettanti of Fielding. 
See a work entitled the ‘« Enquirer.” 


Firivine. 

**The same taste, the same imagie 
nation, which luxuriously riots in 
these elegant scenes, can be amused 
with objects of far inferior note. The 
woods, the rivers, the lands of Devon 
and of Doyset, attract the eye of the 
ingenious traveller, and retard his 
pace, which delay he afterwards com- 
pensates by swiftly scouring over the 
glooniy heath of Bagshot,- or that 
pleasant plain which extends itself 
westward from Stockbridge, where 
no other object than one single tree 
only in sixteen miles presents itself to 
the view, unless the clouds, in com- 
passion to our tired spirits, kindly 
open their variegated mansions to 
our re. 

** Not so travels the money-medi- 
tating tradesman, the sagacious jus- 
tice, the dignified doctor, the warm- 
clad grazier, with all the numerous 
offspring of wealth and dulness. On 
they jog, with equal pace, through 
the verdant meadows, or over the 
barren heath, their horses measuring 
four miles and an half per hour with 
the utmost exactness ; the eyes of the 
beast and his master being alike ci+ 
rected forwards, and employed in 
contemplating the same objects in the 
same manner. With equai rapwre, 
the good rider surveys the proudest 
boasts of the architect, and those tair 
buildings, with which some unknown 
name hath adorned the rich cloathing- 
town; where heaps of bricks are 
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piled up as a kind of monument, to 
shew that heaps of money have been 
piled there before.” 

Gopwin. 

‘* The chief point of difference be- 
tween the man of talent and the man 
without, consists in the different ways 
in which their minds are employed 
during the same intetval. They are 
obliged, let us suppose, to walk from 
‘lemple-Bar to Hyde-Park-Corner, 
‘The dull man goes straight forward ; 
he has so many furlongs to traverse. 
He observes if he meets any of his 
acquaintance ; he enquires respecting 
their health and their family. He 
glances, perhaps, at the shops as he 
yasses ; he admires the fashion of a 
oy and the metal of a tea-urn. 
It he experience any flights of fancy, 
they are of a short extent; of the 
same nature as the flights of a forest- 
bird, clipped of his wings, and _con- 
demned to pass the rest of his life in 
aftarm-yard. On the other hand, the 
ian of talent gives full scope to his 
imagination. He laughs and cries. 
Unindebted to the suggestions of sur- 
rounding objects, his whole soul is 
employed. _ He enters into nice 
calculations ; he digests sagacious rea- 
sonings. In imagination he declaims 
or describes, impressed with the 
deepest sympathy, or elevated to the 
lottiest rapture. He makes a thou- 
sand new and admirable combina- 
tions. He passes through a thou- 
sand imaginary scenes, tries his cou- 
rage, tasks his ingenuity, and thus 
becomes gradually prepared to meet 
almost any of the many coloured 
events of human life. He consults, 
by the aid of memory, the books he 
has read, and projects others for the 
future instruction and delight of man- 
kind. If haobserve the passengers, 
he reads their countenances, conjec- 
tures their past history, and forms a 
superficial notion of their wisdom or 
fo'ly, their virtue or vice, their satis- 
faction or misery. If he observe the 
scenes that occur, it is with the eye 
of 2 connoisseur or an artist. Every 
object is capable of suggesting to him 
ayolume of reflections. The time of 
these two pérsons in one respect re- 
sembles; it has brought them both 
to Hvde-Pork Corner. In almost 
every other respect it is dissimilar.” 

The story of JMusidoru, in “The 
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Seasons,” is far from being consistent 
with that moral delicacy for which 
the poem has been so generally ad- 
mired, and is still so loudly recom- 
mended. Damon espies his Mistress 
in the act of bathing; (which incident, 
by the bye, is in itself not of the most 
delicate description) he flies, but 
leaves behind him a note, informing 
her of what he has discovered. ‘To 
this, Musidora very affectingly. re- 
plies :— 
** Dear youth! sole judge of what these 
verses mean, 
By fortune too much favour'd, but by 
love, ; 
Alas! not favour’d less ; be still, as now, 
Discreet : the time may come yeu need not 
fy.” 

That is; I am very glad, Da- 
mon, that you did run away; for I 
could hardly have answered as to 
what might have happened, had you 
remained here: yet the time will 
come, &c. &c. <A truly modest wo- 
man would, I think, have takep no 
notice of Damon's amorous billet. 

Who could expect to find such a 
passage as the following, at page 129 
of **the Missionary Voyage to the 
Southern Pacific Ocean,” edited and 
—— by the grave and pious Dr. 
fawets anp Co.?—To adopt the 
exquisite simile of Mr. Baviad Gifford, 
it 1s enough to make “ Heraclitus 
sinile through his tears.” 

**Qur first visitors from fhe shore 
came early; they were seven beau- 
tiful young women, swimming quite 
naked, except a few green leaves tied 
round their middle : they kept playing 
round the ship for three hours, calling 
Walreine! until several of the native 
men had got on board; ove ot whom 
being the chief of the island, re- 
quested that his sister might be taken 
on board, which was complied with : 
she was of a fair complexion, inclin- 
ing to a healthy yellow, with a tint 
of red in her chee's, was rather stout, 
but possessing sueh symmetry of fea- 
tures, as did all her companions, that 
as models for the statuary and painter, 
their equals can seldom ‘be found. 
Our Otaheitan girl, who was tole- 
rably tair, and had-a comely person, 
Was notwithstanding greatly ecliysed 
by these women, and, I believe, felt 
her inferiority in no small degree ; 
however, she was superior in the 




















amiabletiess of her manners, and pos- 
sessed more of the softness and tender 
feeling of the sex: she was ashamed 
to see a woman upon the deck quite 
naked, and supplied her with a neat 
dress of red Otaheitan cloth,. which 
set her off to great advantage, and 
encouraged those in the water, whose 
numbers were now greatly increased, 
to importune for admission ; and out 
of pity to them, as we saw they would 
not return, we took them on board : 
but they were in a measure disap- 
pointed, for they could not all succeed 
so well as the first in getting clothed ; 
nor did our mischievous goats even 
sufier them to keep their green leaves, 
but as they turned to avoid them they 
were attacked on each side a]ternate- 
jy, aud completely stripped naked.” 

What censures have not been pas- 
sed on Queen Elizabeth, for her 
conduct towards the unfortunate Mary 
of Scotland? Not less severe, how- 
ever, were the apprehensions of 
Queen ANNE, 0n a projected motion 
for inviting over the presumptive heir 
to the crown, from Hanover. After 
asserting, iu her letter to the Duchess 
of Marlborough, that she would pur- 
sue every method calculated to pre- 
vent the coming over of the Princess 
Sophia, &c. the Queen adds « J can- 
not bear to have my successor here, 
though Cut for a week.” » A memora- 
ble expression. 

The celebrated observation applied 
by La Fayverre to the revolution of 
France,—that, for a nation to be free; 
it is sufficient she wills it,—was cer- 
tainly auticipated by our countryman 
Cowrer, in the following lines, 
——** Slaves, that once conceive the 

glowing thought 
Of freedom, in that hope itself possess 
All that the contest calls for; spirit, 
strength, 
The scorn of danger, and united hearts; 
The surest presage of the good they 
seek.” 

When doctor Stonehouse entered 
into holy orders, we are informed, 
that he took occasion to profit by 
his acquaintance with GakRick, in 
order to procure from him some va- 
luable instructions in elocution. Be- 
ing once engaged to read prayers, and 
to preach at a church in the city, he 

yrevailed upon Garrick to go with 
im. After the seryice, the British 
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Roscius asked the doctor, what par- 
ticular business he had to do when 


the duty was over? ‘* None,” said 
the other, ‘* I thought you had, (said 
Garrick) on seeing you enter the 
reading-desk in sdk a hurry.”— 
** Nothing (added he) can be more 
indecent, than to see a clergyman set 
about sacred business as if he were a 
tradesman, and go into the church as 
if he wanted to get out of it as soon as 
possible.” 

He next asked the doctor, ‘‘ What 
books he had in the desk before 
him ?”—«¢ Only the bible and praver- 
book.”"—Only the bible and prayer- 
book,” replied the player; “ why 
you tossed them backwards and for- 
wards, and turned the leaves as care- 
lessly as if they were those of a day- 
bogk and ledger. 

The known predilection of Gar- 
rick for the liturgy of the church of 
England gave rise to an imposture, 
which none of our periodical critics 
had sagacity enough to detect. In 
1797 there appeared a pamphlet en- 
titled, “ The manner pointed out in 
which the common prayer ‘was read 
in private by the late Mr. Garrick, 
for the instruction of a young cler- 
gyman ; from whose manuscript notes 
this pamphlet is composed: by J. W. 
Anderson, A. M.A his production, 
the fabrication of an unknown writer, 
was highly commended by a few of 
the reviewers, and gravely announced 
by all. It was sold by Rivington’s, 
in St. Paul’s Church-yard. 

«‘The CHARACTER OF AN ACTOR,” 
says the anonymous author of a life 
ot Mr. King,* the comedian, ‘in 
private life, has been usually beheld, 
throughout all Europe, with a certain 


degree of coolness bordering on 
contempt. In Spain, we believe, 


comedians are not admitted to con- 
fession at this very day; and it is 
well known, that in France, previ- 
ously to the abolition of the monar- 
chy, they did not enjoy the rights df 
sepulture, or, in other words, were 
not permitted to participate in a cbris- 
tian burial.” ur ancestors, also, 
entertained no very eligible notion of 
theatrical performers. It was not till, 
as the above author cheerily observes, 
** illiberal prejudices were happily of 





* Vide Public Characters of 1798-9. 
Edition 1799, p. 234. 
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less avail,’—not till, in fact, the 

true sentiment of nobility and honour 

had become woefully degenerated, 

that actors were enabled to attain the 

degree.of estimation in society which 

they seem at present to possess. 

Perhaps D'Israet1 is indebted for 

one of the happiest incidents ‘in his 

«Vaurien, or Sketches of the Trmes,” 

to the following passage in Cowper’s 

Poem on Conversation. 

“Tt fas indeed been told me (with 
what weight, 

How eredibiy, ‘tis hard for me to 
state) 

That fables-old, that seem'd for ever 
mute, 

Reviv'd, arc hast’ning into fresh repute, 

And gods and goddesses discarded long, 


Like useless lumber, or a stroller’s 
song, ; 
Are bringing into vogue their heathen 

train, 


And Jupiter bids fair to rule again ; 

That certain feasts are instituted now, 

Where Venus hears the lover's tender 
vow ; 

That all Olympus through the country 
roves, — 

To consecrate our few remaining groves; 

And Echo learns politely to tepeat 

The praise of names for ages obsolete ; 

That having prov'd the weakness, it 
should seem, 

Of Revelation’s ineffectual beam, 

To bring the passions under sober 
sway, 


And give the moral springs their proper 
play, 
They mean to try what may at last be 
“done, 
By stout substantial gods of wood and 
"stone, 
And whether Roman rites may not 
produce 
The virtues of old Rome for English 
use.” 


Trefer tothe Platonist in ‘*Vaurien,”’ 
and the account there given of the 
proposed introduction of Jupiter, &c. 
&c. into English worship. 

We are informed, by the late Dr. 
Sipcey, of lunai-memory, .in his 
publication on the “Occult Sciences,” 
that Mahomed was a magician, and 
that he effected all his miracles by the 
ageucy ot Lamiliar Spirits ! 

W ho.would at first imagine, that the 
following elegant amatory poem pro- 
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ceeded from the pen of the pious and 
correct ar — 

Ow us Wire's Bosom. . 

By Dr. Doddridge. 

Open, open, lovely breast, 
Lull my weary head to rest! 
Soft and warm, and sweet and fair, 
Balmy antidote of care ; 
Fragrant source of sure delight, 
Downy couch of welcome night, 
Ornament of rising day, 
Always constant, always gay! 
In this gentle calm retreat, 
All the train of graces mect ; 
Truth and innocence and love, 
From this temple ne’er remove. 
Sacred virtue’s worthiest shrine! 
Art thou here? and art thou mine? 
Wonder, gratitude, and joy, 
Blest vicissitude ! employ 
Every moment, every thought : 
Crowds of cares are long forgot. 
Open, open, beauteons breast ! 
Angels here might seek their rest. 
Cwsar, fill thy shining throne, 
A noble seat I call my own. 
Here I reign with boundless sway ; 
Here I triumph night and day ; 
Spacious empire! glorious pow’r ! 
Mine of inexhausted store ! 
Let the wretched love to roam, 
Joy and I can live at home. 
Open, open, balmy breast, 
Into raptures waken rest! : 

Mr. Suenipan’s celebrated speech 
of Rolla to the Peruvians, in the play 
of “ Pizarro,” is no more than a 
successful and elegant parody of the 
following passage of THE TASK. 

“ Mark now the diff’rence, ye that 
boast your love 

Of kings, between your loyalty and 
our’s. 

We love the man; the paltry pageant 
you. 

We the chief patron of the common- 
wealth ; 

You the regardless author of its woes. 

We, forthe sake of liberty, a king; 

You chains and bondage, : for a tyrant’s 
sake. 

Our love is principle, and has its root 

In reason, is judicious, manly, free ; 

Your’s, a blind instinct, crouches to 
the rod, 

And licks the foot that treads it in the 
dust. 

Cowper’s Poems—Ed. 1800, v. 2, 
p- 156—7. 

‘It is not possible to'read the legacy 
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without experiencing 
pathetic emotions. fe had been be- 
trayed into an imprudent inarriage,* 
the result of which was two fine girls, 
an accumulation of pecuniar 
embarrassmeuts that precipitated his 
end. Perceiving himself near death, 
Farquhar wrote the following testa- 
mentary note, which, .after his de- 
cease, was found among his papers, 
and delivered to Mr. Wilks, the actor. 





* A lady who had fallen in Jove with 
Farquhar, very naturally imagining that 
nothing but a tolerable fortune would 
allure a gentleman of his temper inte 
the matrimonial net, caused herself to 
be rumoured as possessing considerable 
property, though she really had none, 
in order to exeite the addresses of Mr. 
Farquhar. The bait succeeding, they 
vere married in 1703. Though Far- 
quhar’s disappointment was of a na- 
tare peculhane distressing, he sustained 
it with great fortitude ; and, convinced 
that only the most ardent affection on 
the part of his wife had induced'her to 

ractice the deception, he always be- 
raved to her with tenderness and po- 
liteness, She did not,- however, long 
retain the gratification which she had 
so hazardously acquired: Farquhar 
dying in 1707, before he had .com- 
pleated his thirtieth year ! 
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of Faravaar to-his friend Wilks, 
the most sym- 


«© Dear Bol— £3 bt 


hoe have not any thing to — 
thee to perpetuate my memory, but 
two helplias girls ; ook Gor) them 
sometimes, and think of him that‘ 
was, to the last moment of his life, ' 
thine : 

* Georce FarquHar.” 

Wilks paid every attention to the 
bequest of his deceased friend ; he 
shewed to each of his wards the ut- 
most. regard; and, when they became ’ 
fit to be placed out in the world, 
procured two benefits for that pur- ’ 

ose. 

To those who have reflected on the 
character of Eumunp Wa ter, the 
following lines, which conclude his 
poem “Of the Fear of God,” wiil 
convey much important reflection,— * 
“* Wrestling with death, these lines I 


did endite ; 

No other scheme could give my soul 
delight. 

Othat my youth had thus employ'd 
my pen! 

Or that I now could write as well as 
then ! 

But ’tis of grace, if sickness, age and | 
pain, 

Are felt as throes, when we are born 
again : 

Timely they. come to wean us from this 
earth, 


As pangs that wait upon a second 
birth.” 
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Art. XI. The Life and Pontificate 
of Leo’ the Tenth, ly Vm. Roscoe, 
in 4 vols. 4to. Cadell && Davies, 
1505. 

Concluded from page 33 of our last 

Magazine. 

ON the character of Paul II. Mr. 
Roscoe observes, that so far from be- 
ing an enemy to men of learning, 
‘those few ecclesiastics whom he 
har raised to the pulpit by the sugges- 
tions of his own judgment, and 
without the solicitation . of foreign. 
powers, were all men of considerable 
talents and acquirements. At novtime 
hate the professors of literature been 
sparing of their acknowledgments for 
the fayours of the great; and Julius II, 
is the frequent theme of applause, in 

Vou. V, , 


the works of his contemporaries, who 
devoted themselves to the cultivation of 
Latin poetry. Of.these, some have cee 
lebrated his magnanimity, his courage, 
his promptness in war, and others his 


strict administration of justice, and his 


attention to the arts of peace. In acopy 
of verses, addressed by Valerianus to’ 
the pope, on the proficiency made b 

his nephew, Giovanni Franceseo della 
Rovere, in the study.of the law, that 
author asserts, that not only polite lite- 
rature, but the severer studies, had be- 
gun to assume a new form, and were 
cultivated under his influence with great 
success. Nor ean it be denied, that 
during his pontificate, amidst the tu- 
mults .of war, the depopulation of ci-: 
ties, the ravages of penifiends and of fa- 
= and all those calamities and comes 
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motions, which agitate and distract the 
human mind, the great and distinguish- 
@d characters, who were destined to.il- 
lustrate by their works, the more paci- 
fig reign of his successor, were princi- 
ally farmed. Already had Bembo dis- 
inguished himself by numerous pro- 
ductions, both in the Italian and Latin 
tongue, which had spread his ne 
through the whole extent of Italy. Cas- 
tiglione had compossed his elegant work, 
(El. Cortegiano) and Ariosto had not 
vuly formed the design, but. made a 
considerable progress in the execution 
of his immortal poem.” : 
4. The motives that influenced the.col- 
Tege of cardinals to elevate Giovani de’ 
Medici.to the pontifical chair, have 
-never been satisfactorily developed. 
Mr. Roscoe, , notwithstanding: that 
diligence in his _ historical research, 


which characterises the portent per- 
le to throw 


formance, has not been able to th 
any additional light on this subject. 


Mr. R. observes, that whatever were 


the motives which led to that ‘event, 


it is on all harids agreed, that his ele- 
vation was not disgraced‘ by’. that 
shameles traffic, and open prostitution: 
of the favours-and emoluments of the 


bing, who was expelled his. domini- 
ons, to make way for the advancement 
of Leo’s nephew, Lorenzo. .Leo, by a 
monitory, cited him to appear at 
Rome ;‘the duke, however, retired 
to Pesaro, dreading the effects of the 
pontift’s' animosity, which he had 
on more occasions than oné excited. ' 
-**-Here he endeavoured, by all the 
means in his power, to appease the te- 
sentment of the pontiff ; for which pars 
pose he dispatched to Rome, the duchess 
Flizabetta, the widow of his predeces- 
sor, by whose intercessions he hoped 
to avert the danger, with which he 
was threatened.. The reception.of the 
duchess, was not, however, such as 
from ‘her rank, her accomplishments, 
and the services rendered by her husband 
and herself, to the family of the Me- 
dici, she was entitled to expect. [n two 
‘audiences, obtained not without diffi- 
culty, she remonstrated with the pon- 
tiff on the severity of his conduct, to- 
wards the’ representative of a family, 
which had so long been connected by 
the ties of friendship with his own, and 
which had manifested the sincerity of 
its attachment, by the protection af- 
forded to the Medici in the midst of 


church, which had been so tisual on~ their calamities, and when they had na 


similar occasions,* and Leo ascended 
the pontifical throne, without any im- 
putation on his character tor integrity, 
even by that propensity to scandal, by- 
which the city of Rome has always 
i ,opulace 
would not, mdeed, relinquish their 
privilege of mingling their satire with 
their joy on this occasion ; -but when 
satire attaches only to slight imperfec- 
‘tons, it becomes the-surest proof that 
> gthere are no glaring defects, to provoke 
the severity of animadversion.” The 
lirst act.ot. Leo afier his election, was 
ty pardon-the: }lorentine conspirators. 
“Lhe unfortanate Boscoli and Capponi 
had; however, been previously exe- 
That the 
‘Whole of, this pontitf’s conduct was 
governed by similar humanity, may 
be sufficienttv disproved by his com 
duct'to the unfortunate duke of Ur- 


béen distinguished. The 


eufed by the magistrates. 





“s . ~ ea ‘ “* 

.* On the election of Roderigo Borgia, 
who, assumed the:name of Alexander 
Vi. Oftwenty cardinals who entered the 


other refuge. She reminded the pope 
of the intimacy which had so long sub- 
sisted between the duke and his late bro- 
ther Guiliano, who had always avowed 
the warmest ‘attachment towards the fa- 
mily of his protectors; and she declared 
it would be an instance of ingratitude, 
which she could not believe would be 
countenanced by so generous and mag- 
namiinous a prince as his holiness was 
esteemed to bé, if his nephew Lorenzo, 
who, -when an infant, had so often 
been caressed in her arms, should now 
rise up against his benefactors, and cx- 
prt them from the very placewhich had 

wen the scene of their kindness to 
_ him.” ' 

These remonstrances produced no 
effect, and his holiness, soon after, 
over-ran the whole state with his 
troops, and invested his nephew with 
the duchy ‘apd its dependent states. 
The exiled duke, thus deprived of his 
dominions, requested the pontiff that 
he would at least liberate him from 
his ecclesiastical censures; but Leo 
refused him even this consolation ; 


eouclaye, there were-ouly five who did. although he entreated it ‘* forthe sal- 


ayt telPtheir yotes ! ve 
» & . 
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vation.of his soul.””’ ‘Thus, the: man, 
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says Mr. R, ‘who .appears to have. felt 
no remorse for the assassination of 
another, ‘(the.cardinal of Pavia) and 


that too 2 cardinal of the church, pro-: 


fessed his anxiety in labouring under. 
the displeasure of the pope ;. and thus 
the pontiff, to whom the care of all 
Christendom was. intrusted, atier de- 
spoiling, the object of his resentment 
of al] his possessions in this world, re- 
fused to pardon him even jn the next.., 
The exiled duke, shortly after, by his 
enterprise, recovered the dominions 
‘which bad been so unjustifiably wrest- 
ed from. him. A powerful army, 
under the command of Lorenzo, was. 
soon collected to oppose him ; but at 
the time when hostilities were expect- 
ed to commence, a herald arrived, to 
demand a safe‘conduct forstwo per- 
sons, who were authorised by the 
duke of Urbino, to impart a message 
to Lorenzo de’ Medici. 

«* The necessary credentials were ac- 
cordingly given, when Suares di Lione, 
a Spanish officer, and Oragio Florida, 
secretary to the duke, were introduced 
in a public audience; but instead of an-. 
nouncing any proposition of submission 
of accommodation, as was probably ex- 
pected from them, the secretary readaloud 
a challenge from the duke, addressed ta 
Lorenzo; by, which, he proposed to 
prevent the effusion of blood, and the 
calamities of a protracted warfare, the 
contending parties should terminate the 
contest, by an equal number of soldiers 
on each side, such number to.be at the 
choice of Lorenzo, from four to. four 
thousand ; concluding with an offer to 
Lorenzo, in case he preferred it, to 
meet him at a time and place to be ap 
pointed for that purpose, and to decide 
their differences by single cambat, The 
only reply which Lorenzo made to this 
message, which he affected to consider 
as a personal ailront, ‘was to commit 
the bearers of it to prison... [n a few 
days, however, he kberated the Spa- 
niards; but he sent the secretary of the 
duke to Rome, for the purpose of be- 
ing examined respecting the measures 
and intentions of his master, aud parti- 
cularly as to.the persons who had sti- 
mulated. and abetted him in the prose- 
cution of the war. To the. indelible 
reproach of the pope and his advisers the 
use. of torture was resorted to, for the 
purpose. of obtaining-tnformation, from 


. a person who had relied on the express 


sanction of a safe conduct.” ‘ " 
After a eontest of eight months, 


and with the expense of a. million 


of crowns, this war terminated :, by: ° 


which, says.an Italian writer, he oal 
purchased disgtace and insult to hig 


soldiers, his states, and. his comman-’ 
ders; and though he pltimately, ac- - 
quired the duchy of Urbino. he lost i¢« 


bythe trial of arms, and gained it ‘by: 
the influence of his, autherjty only. 

** Jt myst be confessed (gays Mr. R.)v 
that the motives of the pope in this an 
dertaking, 
duct of -his commanders were disgrace- 
ful, whilst the. enormous ‘expenses 


which he incurred, .exhausted his treas’ 
sury, and induced him to. resort to those 


measures for replenishing it, which was 
shortly afterwards productive of such 


disastrous consequences to the- Reman 


church.” i oe 4s 

These, and some similar acts of op= 
pesveion: gave rise to a conspiracy mm: 
ris absence, even among the cardi- 
nals, which had for. its object, the re- 
mayving him by poison, on his return 
to Rome.. In order to, get the head of 
of it (cardinal Petrucci) into his power, 
*« hé did. net. scruple to violate that 
good faith (says our historian), . of 
which he ought to have been the first, 
to set. an example, and condescended 
to use against his adversary, the same 
treachery which had been, employed: 
against himself.”. Petrucci was strang- 
Jed in prisoa,: and several of the infe- 
rior. instruments of. this, treachery,. 
were sentenced to death; and after suf-. 
fering excruciating torments, weré fie. 
nally strangled, and their bodies quar- 
tered.” ‘We surely may be allowed to. 
treat with.contempt, that saying, of, 
Ovid, so frequentiy quoted, ; ‘* didi- 
cisse fideliter artes,” &c,. if. Leo. did 
possess that polished mind:his biogra- 
phers assert.. Mr. R's refieetions on 
this act of pontitical severity would do 
honourto the phiosopher of Italy ; 
he justly observes,. that this shameful 
vieision of évery principle of huma- 
nity, exemplified 1p the execution ef 
the subordinate instruments. of, guilt, 
can never be sufhciently execrated. 

** Are such punishments, intended 
ag axetribution for the ernie? .. Justice, 
then degenerates unto révetige, Are 
they far the purpose of detatting others 

52 


were as culpable, as the con-_ 
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from like offences? Care should be 
taken not to render the offenders objects 
of compassion, and to prevent that re- 
action of opinion, which loses the guilt 
of the criminal in the cruelty of the 
judget Are they intended to correct 
the excesses and to improve the morals 
of a people? Hew can this be effected 
by spectacles that outrage humanity, 
and which, by their repetition, steel the 
heart against all those sentiments by 
which the individual and general safety 
of mankind are secured, much more 
efiectually, than by gibbets, halters, 
racks, and chains.” 

The 16th chapter of the work will 
be read with great interest by our li- 
terary friends; it is devoted to the 
Htalian poets who flourished at this 
period, of whom a concise, biogra- 

hical, and critical account is given. 

wo chapters only, are devoted to the 
important subject of the Retorma- 
tion; from several works which have 
of late appeared on the continent, and 
have been translated into the English 
language}, devoted to a history of 
this important event, this conciseness 
will perhaps be less regretted. From 
this part of the work, we should most 
willingly make considerable extracts, 
as they would exhibit Mr. R.’s taleuts 
to great advantage, from the annnated 
stile in which they are written. Mr. 
R. in summing up the effects ef the 
Reformation, on the »olitical and mo- 
ral state of Europe, thas concludes : 

** The destruction of the. authority 
ef the Romish see, throughout many 
flourishing, and many rising nations, 
whilst it freed the monarch from the 
imperious interposition of an arrogant 
pontiff, released the people from that 
oppressive and undefined cbedience to a 
foreign power, which. exhausted their 
wealth, impeded their-enjovments, and 
interfered in all their domestic conterns, 
‘The abolition of the odious and absurd 
institutions of monastic lifey by which 


Outintns 





+ Sed plerique mortales postrema 
meminere, et it hoakinibus impiis, 
seclerig eoram obligi; de prena disserunt, 
st ea paullo severior fuit. Salust. Catil. 
Gt) TPheseimaxims of sound judgment 
anc: hamanity, were totally overlooked 
in the prnishinent of some conspirators 
shout tice years ago, by the. Butish 
Soverumment. ’ 

t Vide Universal Magazine, vol. IIT. 


great numbers of persons were restored 
to the common purposes of society, in- 
fused fresh vigour into those states 
which embraced the opinions of the re- 
formers ; and the restoration of the an- 
cient and apostolic usage of the chris- 
tian church, in allowing the priesthood 
to marry, was a circumstance of the 
utmost advantage to the morals ‘and 
manners"of the age. To this may be 
added the destruction of many barba- 
rous, absurd, and superstitious dogmas 
by which the people were imduced to 
believe that crimes could be committed 
for money, and dispensations purchased 
even for the. premeditated commission 
of sins. 

«* But, perhaps, the most important 
advantage derives from the reformation, 
is to be found in the great example of 
freedom of enquiry, which was thus 
exhibited to the world, and which has 
produced an incalculable effect on the 
state and condition of mankind That 
liberty of opinion which was at first ex- 
ercised only on religious subjects, was | 
by a natural and unavoidable progress, 
soon extended to those of a_ political 
nature. ‘Throughout many of the king- 
doms of Europe, civil and religious li- 
berty closely accompanied each other ; 
and its inhabitants, in adopting those 
measntres, which seemed to them neces- 
sary to secure their eternal happiness, 
have at least obtained those temporal ad- 
vantages, which in many instances, 
have ainply repaid them for their sacri- 
fices and their labours. ‘That these, and 
similar advantages were, however, in a 
great degree counterbalanced by the 
dreadful animosities to which the refor- 
mation gave rise, as well as between the 
reformers and the adherents to the an- 
cient discipline, as between the difle- 
rent denominations of the reformed 
churches, epnnot be denied; and the 
annals of Europe exhibit a dreadful pic- 
ture of war, desolation, and massacre, 
oecasioned by the “vatious struggles of 
the contending partics,- for the defence, 
or the establishment of their respective 
opinions. W hoeveradverts to the cruel- 
ties exercised on the Anabaptists, the 
Socinians, and various other sects of 
christians, who differ in some abstruse 
or controverted points from the esta- 
blished churches ; whoever surveys the 
criminal eode.of the Lutheran and Cal- 
vinistic nations of Europe, and observes 
the punishments denounced against 
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those who may dare to dissent, although 
upon the sincerest conviction, from the 
established creed, and considers the 
dangers to which they are exposed in 
some countries, and the disabilities by 
which they are stigmatised and aoe: 


éd in others, must adnmit, that the im- 


portant object which the friends and 
supporters of rational liberty had in 
view, has hitherto been but imperféct- 
lw accomplished, and that the human 
mind, a slave in all ages, has hitherto 
rather changed its master, than freed 
itself from its servitude.” i 

On the whole, Mr. R. in detail- 
ing this grand event, has exhibited 
the character of Leo in a more fa-. 
vourable point of view than_ history 
has hitherto represented it. We could 
point out several passages, indeed, in 
which we think he scarcely does jus- 
tice to the immortal Saxon. 

The 20th and 21st chapters are de- 
voted to various biographical and bi- 
bliographical noticcs ; the 22d to the 
revival of the fine arts. From this 
ast chapter, did not our limits pre- 
vent us, we should largely extract ; 
it is extremely interesting, and well 
written. ‘The 23d chapter ends with 
the account of the death of Leo. 

“« The indispositio’ of the Pontiff 
excited at first but little alarm, and was 
attributed by his physicians to a cold 
caught at his villa’ The Consistory 
(which had been ordered te assemble) 
was not, however, held, and on the 
morning of Sunday, the Ist day of De- 
cember, 1521, the Pope suddenly died. 
This event was so unexpected, that he 
is said to have expired without those 
ceremonies which are considered as of 
such essential importance by the Ro- 
tan church. 

“* Paulus Jovius relates, that a shart 
time before his death he returned thanks 
to God, with his hands clasped toge- 
ther, and his eyes raised to Heaven ; 
and expressed his readiness to submit to 
his approaching fate, after having lived 
to see the cities of Parma and Piacenza 
restored to the church, and the French 
effectually humbled. But this narrative 
deserves little further credit, than such 
as it derives from the mere probability 
#f such a circumstance. In truth, the 
circumstances attending the death of the 
Ponti? are involved in mysterious and 
total obscurity; and the accounts given 





of this event by Varillas, and similar 
writers, in: subsequent tunes, are the 
spurious offsprings of their own ima- 
anation, Some information on this 
important event might ‘have been ex- 
pected fromthe diary of the Master of 
the Ceremonies, Paris de Grassis; but 
it is remarkable, that from Sunday the 
24th day of November, when the Pope 


Withdrew to his chamber, to the same_ 


day the following week, when he er- 
pired, no notice is taken by this offices of 
the progress of his disorder, of the par- 
deaioes of his conduct, or of the means 
adopted for his revovery. 

~ « On the Iast-mentioned day, Paris 
de Grassis was called upon to make pre- 
parations for the funeral of the Pontiff. 
He tound the body already cold and 
livid. After having given such direc- 
tions as seemed to him requisite on the 
occasion, he summoned the Cardinals 
to incet. On the folowing day, all the 
Cardinals then in Rome, being twentr- 
nite in nunbher, accordingly attended ; 
but the concorifse.of the people was se 
great in the palace, that itwas with dif 
ficulty they ceuld make theitway to the 
assernbly. The object of this meeting 
was to arrange the ceremonial of the 
funeral, which it was ordered should 
take place on the evening of the same 
dav. 
** Such is the dubious and unsatis- 
factory narrative of the death of Leo, 
which occurred when he had not vet 
completed the 46th yearof his age, 
having reigned eightyears, eight months, 
and nineteen days. * It was the general 
opinion at-the time, and has been con- 
firmed by the suffrages of succeeding 
lristorians, that his death was Gccasi- 
oned by the excess of his ‘joy on hear- 
ing of the success of his arms. Tf, 
however, afier all the vicissitudes of 
fortune which Leo had experienced, his 
mind had not been sutheiently fortified 
to resist this influx of good fortune, it 
is probable at least that its effeets would 
have been more sudden on this ocea- 
sion. It has been well observed; that 
am excess of joy is dangerous only on a 
first emotion, ‘and that Leo survived 
this intelligence eight days. -]t- scan», 
therefore, not improbable, that this 
story was fabricated merely as a pretext 
to conceal the real caitsé of his death, 
and that the slight indisposifion wid’ 
temporary scclusiva of the Pomntiffy o/- 
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forded an opportunity, for some of his 
enemies to gratify their resentment, or 
romote their own ambitious views by 

is destruction. Se . 

«« Some circumstances are _related, 
which give additional credibility to this 
supposition. Before the body of the 
Pope was interred, ,Paris ‘de Grassis, 
perceiving it to be much inflated, en- 
quired of the Consistory, whether they 
would have it opened and. exammed, to 
which they assented, On performirig 
this operation, the, medical. attendants 
reported, that he had certainly died by 
poison. ‘To this it is added, that, dur- 
ing his illness, the Pope had frequently- 
complained, of an. internal burning, 
which was attributed to, the same cause, 
** whence,” says Paris de Grassis, ‘* itis 
certaip.that the Pope was. poisoned,” 
Tn confirmation of this opinion, a. sin- 
gular incident is also recorded bythe 
sane officer, who.relates, in his diary, 
that.a few days before the indisposition 
of the Pontiff, a, person upknown and 
disguised, called upon one of the Monks 
in the Monastery, of St.,Jerome,: and 
requested hiun to inform the Pope,, that 
af attempt would be made, by one of 
his, confidential attendants, to poison 
hua, not by his food, but by his linen. 
The friar, not choosing to convey this 
intelligence to the Pope, who was then 
at, Mailiana, communicated it to the 
Datary,, who immediately acquainted 
the, Pope with it. 

‘© ‘The friar was sent for to the villa, 
and having there canfirmed, in the. pre- 
sence of the Pontiff, what he had be- 
fore related, Leo, with great emotion, 
observed, that ‘‘ if it was the will of 
God that he should die, he should sub- 
mit to it, but that he should use all ‘the 
precautions in his power.” We are 
turther,informeds that in the course of 
a few. days he fell. sick, and-that, with 
his last words, he declared that he had 
been murdered, and could not long sur- 
vive.” ‘ 

The last. chapter _of Mr. Roscoe’s 
work is devoted to. an examination of 
the merits and detects in the ¢harac- 
ter of Jeo. The Jatter are delicately 
touched upon,, and ingeniously palli-, 
ated. ..He concludes thus:— ©. 

s That.an astonishing protieiency in 
the improvement, of the human intel- 
lect ogeurred during the pontificate of 
Leo X. is universally allowed. That 


such prof¢ieucy is priacipally to be at- 
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tributed to the exertions of that Ports 


tiff, will now, perhaps, be thought 
equally indissiatabke. f the predomi- 
nating influence of a powerful, an ac- 
complished, or a fortunate individual, 
on the character and manners of the 
age, the history of mankind furnishes 
innumerable instances; and happy is it 
for the world when the pursuits of such 
individuals, instead of being, devoted, 
through blind ambition, to the subju- 
gation or destruction of the human 
race, are directed towards those benefi- 
cent and generous ends, which, amidst 
all his avocations, ,.Leo the Tenth ap- 
pears to have kept continually in view,” 

We shali now. notice a ** Disserta- 
tion on the Character of Lucretia 
Borgian,” printed _at the end of the 
first volyme. Her name. is seldom’ 
metitioned, without the epithet m- 
Famous, being known for the most 
part only. as ‘‘ the incestuous daugh- 
ter of Alexander VI..the prostitute, 
in common, of her father and of her 
two brothers, one of whom is sup- 
posed to have assassinated. the’ other 
from jealousy of his superior preten- 
sions to her favour !” 

It is not our intention to enter into, 
the ingenious suppositions and doubts 
expressed by Mr. R. in the course of 
this Dissertation; we shall content 
ourselves with giving. it as our firm 
opinion, that he has completely. failed 
in invalidating the testimony of prior 
historians. Indeed, his hod ar- 
gument is founded on the propriety 
of her conduct. in her latter days; but 
ta have then abstained from the gra- 
tification of vices, which she could 
no longer enjoy, is, a very unsatisfac- 
tory evidence of the former purity of 
her life. 

At the end of each volume is a co- 
pious appendix, contaiming a variety 
of curious and interesting matter, ex- 
tracted from scarce béoks or MSS.— 
A number of letters relative to Henry 
VUL. and his favourite Cardinal Wol- 
sey, occur, in ‘them. We sincerely 
wish Mr. Roscoe had confined all the 
poetry, which is introduced in the 
course of the history,.to these Ap- 
pendixes. We were particularly dis- 
gusted at meeting with some insipid 
sonnets in the, body of his work, The 
style of, this bistory..our readers will 
have perceived, by the extracts already 
given, is an imitation of that of Gib- 
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bon, He has not shewn equal judg- 
ment with that writer in the condue- 
tation of his matter; and we do hot 
hesitate to .affirm, that if this work 
had been comprised in two volumes, 
which it might have easily been, by 
rejecting the yast quantity of trifling 
aid extraneous matter that occurs, 
its interest would have thereby’ been 
considerably increased. Several” iti- 
stances of inflated language occur, 
which we shall not point out, as we 


r 
are confident Mr. Roscoe’s good judg- 
ment willinduce him to correct thém 
in a subsequent édition. ~~ ; 

In our analysis of this important 
work, we havé been induced* to éx- 
ceed thé usual limits allotted to our 
Review ; ‘but the ititeresting nature 
of the extrects, added to the’size and 
expense’ of ‘the volumes, prevetiting 
their perusal by nfany,” will be a’suf- 
ficient apology, should any be deem- 
ed necessary; °° on 





THE DRAMA, 


OVENT GARDEN .—On Satur- 


day the Lith of January, a new 


comedy, entitled, * The Romantic Lovers, 


ar Lost and Found,” was brought forward 
at this Theatre, and was condemned, by 
the unanimous consent of a respectable 
audience, to retire, with its unfor- 
tunaté predecessors, to the tomb of 
oblivion— 


** When trash and folly in the fight 
are slain, 

s* Shakspeare and common sense will 
take their turn to reign.” 


The failure, however, of this comedy 
may be, in some respects, attributed to 
an over stretched degree of extravagance 
jind improbability in the characters and 
incidents, rather than any waht of ele- 
gance in the diction ’or of animation in 
the sentiments. ; 


convenes his Mandarins, for the pur- 
ose of soliciting their approbation shat 
lis son might travel, to glean from 
Turkish and from Christian States q 
knowledge of their politics, arts, man- 
ners, &c. Which obtained, the Prince 
prepares for his journey, in which he is 
to be attended by his friend and moni- 
tor, Koyan; the latter at the entreaty of 
his mother, Mindera, when she is in- 
formed they are to visit England, con- 
sents that she, together wah his sister, 
Celinda, disguised as a Page, lest her 
sex might throw temptation in the way 
of the youthful Prince, should, be the 
companions of their travel: this party, 
with the Princes's pages, and a ship- 
wrecked Irishman, are the characters 
from which this Drama takes its title, 
and the first act concludes with their 
departyre from China. At the opening 
of the second act, the Travellers are 


DRURY LANE,—On Wednesday, arrived at Constantinople, and presently 


January 22d, a new Operatic Drama, 
from the pen of Mr. Cherry, -entitled 
the ‘* Travellers, or Music’§ Facination,” 
was presented at this Theatr’ jor the 
first time. .This opera, (which has 
since undergone judicious curtgiiments) 
will not bear the test of critical” exami- 
nation; but as a musical atid scenic 
melange, it proved highly mteresting 
gnd was, of course, warmly applauded. 

The scene changes from China ‘te 
Turkey, from ‘Turkey to Italy, and 
from Italy to England. ‘The following 
ij an outline of the plot: 

At the opening of the Piece, the 
Prince of China,,in.a short accidental in- 
terview with Celinda, sister to his friend 
and companion Koyan, is captivated by the 
powers of her yoice, the beauty of her 
person, and the simplicity of her man- 
ners; Celinda feels for the Prince.'a*re- 
ciprocal passion, "The Emperor of China 


mtroduced at the Palace of the Grand 
Vizier: the beauty of the women, their 
dancing, singing, &c. fascinate the 
amorous Prince, and, unconscious of 
error or offence, he breaks into the 
Haram. ‘The indignant Vizier resents 
this innovation of their Turkish laws, 
and brutally imprisons the eandid and 
innocent Chinese, . Through every ac- 
tion Celinda watches the Prince with the 
tender, yet jealous ardour of sincere 
affection, and by stratagem,and the fasci- 
nating powers of her voice, she releases 
him from prison. ‘The Travellers, a- 
bandon the Turkish dominions in dis- 
gust, and the next act presents them 
to our view in Naples. The Princeand 
his suit are received in the palace of the 
Duke of Losiipo. Mausicis -the general 
theme, and Aoyan, whe is a distratted 
admirer ofthe science, catches each 
improying grace, « according to the 
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: — ofeach diferent Nation}°2 simi-- 


jar passion pervading the breast of. his 
sister Celinda. ~The proud Duke is 
attached to the witlow of a Neapolitan 


Marquis, by biah.an English woman, . 


whose lively: manners attract the warm- 
est attention of the youthful and undis- 
giised Prince of China, which creates 
a jealousy in the ‘mind of the inveterate 
Duke, increasing to such a pitch of 
desperation, that, in the Fourth Act, 
we find him hiring assassins to murder 
the unsuspecting Prince, whose. life is 
saved 2 second time, by the fascinating 
charm af music through the interference 
of €elinda, and the Duke himself be- 
comes the victimt of his own dark plot. 
in the cammencement of the Fifth Act, 
the Travelers are nearly wrecked on the 
British coast; hut, by the humanity of 
@ veteran Admiral and his old sailing 
master, they reach the shore, and are 
hospitably entertained by the generous 
seaman, who congratalates himself on 
having an opportunity of returning an 
obligation which he once owed to the 
humanity of the Chinese. Tlere the 
story of tormer.acventures is recounted, 
and the Admirat is recognized to be the 
husband of AZiudora, and the father of 
the twins, Koyan and Celinda. -The 
Prince discovering his first love in the 
person of his assumed Page, who had 
twice preserved his lite, resolved to ge- 

ay her affection with his hand and 
eae: The Marchioness (who, dis- 
gusted at the intended assassination of 
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the Prince, has accompanied the Tra- 
vellers to England), with a promise of 
her person in marriag¢s Fewardss ithe 
affection of Koyan, and the piece con- 
cludes with an animated compliment to 
the British constitution. a3 

The first act, which. displays. the 
Chinese costume, was by far the most 
attractive. ‘Fhe seenery was brilhantly 
pictursque, and the airs, and chorus 
characterisically accordant. 


COVENT GARDEN.—On Wed- 
nesday evening, January 29. Ay new 
musical farce entitled, We fly by Night, 
was acted at this Theatre for the first 
time, and received with great applause. 
In truth its incidents are igresistibly 
laughable and humorous.. It has, all 
the good qualities and genuine properties 
of a farce, broad humour, comic inci- 
dents, probable equivoque and ludi¢rous 
character, We understand that this is 
a trifle hastily written by Mr. Colman, 


and set to music by Mr. Kelly, and in, 


tended for the Hay-market Theatre last 
season, and which, we hive been in; 
formed, was kept back om account of 
the death of the late Duke of Glouces- 
ter. It contains some excellent pans 
and many. wretchedly bad; . but.it is 
upon the whole so whimsical, .excen- 
tric and curious; and. so powerfully 
supported by the different performers, 
that he must be fastidious and. cynical 
indeed who does not relish its. wit, and 
enjoy its merriment. - 





ORIGINAL POETRY, 


ODE. 

How fresh the breezes b'ow ! 

How softly swell the hills ! 
Hew kind the sun’s bright glow ! 

What soothing in the rill, ! 

Adl, allwith transport thrills! 
Seenes, that alone impart 
"lrue vigour to the mind, sweet solace to 

the heart ! 


Hark ! from the inmost grove, 
Borne by the scented gales 
The bird of thought and iove 
Is heard —O nightingale ! 
"Ehee early do, I hails 
Thy full’of music long —..”* 
May listening: woods resonnd,- and love re- 
ward the song ! ; ‘ 
. While in the, mid-way skies 
"The shrill lark seenis to’ float, 
As yet the Cuckoo tries” 


Faintly her mellowing throat ; 
Soft is the blackbird’s note ; 
Nor yet, 3t evening's blush, 
Long héatd from hedgerows 
wildty-warbling thrush, 
April! thy changeful day 
‘Through tempest oft alarms, 
I grev; 5 since the sweet May 
Owes to thy. fostering arms 
Her more than. mortal charms ! 
I tove thy, checquer’d hour 3 
Stull mingling, as in life, the. sunshine and 
the show’r: , [ 
Sweet breeve.! no gentler breath 
Fans the bright bowers above ; - 
Reviv'd from wintry death, 
Where.all is youth and love ! 
. Nor wing’d the’ appointed dove 
With holicr calmness fraught, 


green the 
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When to the rested ark heaven's olive branch 
she brought. 


April 28th, 1805. 
To ——. . 
Smile not thus, ador’d decéiver ! 
Since those eyes if right read, 
They to me—no unbeliever !— ~~ 
Preach of love’s ensnaring creed. 
Smile not thus, ador’d deceiver ! 


Smile, yet smile, O sweet deceiver! 
Though my soul with anguish bleed, 

Still must 1—too fond believer !— 
Kneel to love’s enslaving creed. 

Smile then, smik, O sweet deceiver ! 


A SATIRIST. 
DRONE pens a picture of the age, 
Blackens his friends, in every page , 
Some treacherous anecdote repeating + 
Arraing’d? he first the fact denies, 


L. 
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If push’d adds perjury tolies; 
Tand damns his soul—to save a beating ! 


SONG. 


Tunr.—* The Sailor's Welcome Hoime. 
When, from his native ee > borne,’ 

The sailot leaves his peaceful dwelling, 
From friends and wife and children torn, 

With silent grief his bosom swelling ; 
Wing’d by the breeze, to distant seas, 

a his breast with whispers 

kind— ; 

That Albion’s isle again shall smile, 

And each lo#d joy he left b@hind. 


When raging winds deform the deeps 
And threaten death in ev’ry billow, 


7 Affrighted from his blissful sleep, 


Sweet visions vanish from his pillow ; 
Then, “ ah’’! he cries, “ if ne’er these eyes 
Are doom’d my native land to see, 
Still may 1 find an harbour kind, ° 


A haven, from toil and tempest free.” 
Maria. 





MODERN DISCOVERIES, 


AXD 
IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, SCIENCES, AND LITERATURE; 
With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Works 


in Hand, 
A, mymargrwg of patents are requested to 
sent to the Editor before the 18th of 
the month, if an insertion in the first 
number is desired.] £ 
PATENT to Mr. William Deve- 
rell, Engineer, of Blackwall, 
Middlesex, for certain improvements 
on the Steam Engine. Dated August 
2,1805. The nature of the said inven- 
tion consists in the manner and form of 
constructing the fire-place, or in. other 
words, in making use of iron for the 
boiler to lie on, instead of brick-work or 
ether composition. 2. In the manner 
and way of using the steam, and 3. in 
a certaia improvement introduced on the 
cold liquer pump. ‘Three iron cylinders 
are used iustead of brickwork ; all these 
are to be filled with water and may be 
connected to the steam-boiler, in any way 
that may be judged most convenient.— 
These said cylinders may be so constructed 
#s toanswer any shaped boiler, and- can 
easilybe cleaned by taking off the flan- 
ches. Instead of being in three detached 
evlinders, they may be cast whole, or be 
fabricated of wrought iron, to form the 
fire-place, although this latter. method 
would be necessarily attended with more 
troubie. ‘Lhe cylinders may, likewise, 
be used to g-eat advantage, when large 
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boilers have been already fitted up, and 
when applied to engines of various pow- 
ers, will, with the same quantity of fuel, 
be capable of performing much more 
work, with the steam arising therefrom, 
than can be done by the ordinary methods. 
In the present mode of setting boilers, 
the brick-work underneath them is subject 
to the unavoidable trouble and expence of 
requiring frequent repairs; this conse- 
quence results from the action of the fire 
upon them, nor is this the only incon- 
venience, inasmuch as the whole concern 
during the tinac that the boilers are repair 
ing, is wholly suspended and stopped.— 
In consequence of the steam moving from 
one figure to another, and of the conden- 
sation arising therefrom, this improved 
engine will be so regularin its operations, 
that it will work pumps or any other ma- 
chinery—& more coriect account of all 
the different works in thisimproved patent 
engine cannot be given without the aid of 


plates. 

Patent to Mr. Arthur Woolf, En- 
gincer, of Wood-street, Spitalfields, 
Middlesex, {" certain impravements 
in Steam Engines. Dated July 2, 
1805. The nature of the said inven. 
tion, and the manner in which it is to be 
performed, may be thus described apd ase 
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certained The patentee states that he, 


has invented a contrivance.by which the 


temperature of the-steam-vessel, or works 
ing cylinder of a steamn-é@ngine, or of the 
steam-vessels or cylinders where the e is 
occasion for more than one, may be raised 
to any required temperature, without ad- 
mitting steam from the boilet into any 
surrounding receptacle, whether known 
by the name of a stcam-ease, or any other 
denomination. Of to be more particular 
in this deseription, instead of adinitung 
steam of a high temperaia e€ intv such re- 
ceptacle, whiclt is always attended with a 
risque Of explosion, proportroned to the 
elasticity of the steam employed, the in- 
ventor puts into the said receptacle oil or 
the fat of ahimals, ot wax, or any other 
substances capable 6f being melted by a 
lower temperature than the heat intended 
to be employed, and of enduring that heat 
without being converted into vapour.— 
Or the inventor puts into the said case or 
cases, mercury, or nixtares of metals, as 
of tin, bismuth and lead, capabte of being 
kept ina state of fusion, in a lower’ degree 
of temperature than what is intended to 
be employed m working the steam en- 
gine; and he so fornts the surrounding 
Case“or cascs, a to make it or them admiz 
the oil, or other substance employed, to 
come in contact not onfy-with the sides of 
the steam vessel or vessels, or working 
cylinder orcyliaders, but also with the 
bottom and top of the same, so that the 
whole may be maintained at one uniform 
temperature, and this température to. be 
kept up by a fire immediately under or 
round the ease or. cases that contain the 
aforesaid oil or other substance, or by 
connecting the said case or cases with a 
separate vessel Or, vessels, kepe at a proper 
temperature, and filled with the said oil, 
or other subsiance. In some circum- 
stances, or whénever the same may be 
convenient, er desirable, the inventor 
employs the Haid metals, or mixtures of 
metals and orl, or othe > substances, at one 
and the same time, in’ the same engine ; 
that is 'tosay, in she part of the case: or 
vessel exposed to the greatest aéffon of the 
fire, he sometimes ‘puts the aforesaid me- 
tals, ep mixtures of imétals 3 ard in the 
j less exposed to cre action of the fine, 
h sothor other substances capable ot 
beating the requisite heat withont being 
c into, vapour. By this arrange=- 
ment mothed of applying the sur- 
rounding heat, the miyeator is, notohly 
enabled: to obviate the necessity of ein 

steam OF a .great expansiye force 
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, he said steam vessel or vessels, or 
round t2* $41G Sie tT 2 v t 
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the said working ¢ylinder or ¢ylinders, t@ 
maintain them at the temperature re- 
quired, but he can obtain from steam, of 
2 comparatively low temperature, or evetz 
from water itself, admitted into the steam 
vessel or vessels, all the same effects that 
can be procured from steam of @ high 
temperaturt, without —— any por- 
tion of the risque with which the produc: 
tion of the lattér is ordinarily accompa- 
nied; which \isque and hazard riot anly 
extend to the boiler and other parts of the 
machinery, but even sometimes they 
threaten the lives of the workmen. - lor 
such low steam or even water (but steans 
isatall times to be preferred) being ad- 
mitted into the said steam vessel or ves- 
sels, wr working cylinder or cylinders, 
kept at the requisite higher temperature, 
by the means above-mentiéned, will 
there be expanded in any ratio required 
and produce an effect in the working of 
the engine, which cannot othetwise be 
obtained, unless with a much greater ex- 
pence in the article. of fucl, or with the 
fisque and hazard of an explosion as afore- 
said. By this means, the steam may be 
made use of, expanded in any required 
ratio, and of ahy given temperature, with- 
out being obliged ever to, have the steam. 
of any greater elasticity than what is equal 
to the pressure of the common atmos~ 
phere. Angther improvement which the 
Inventer makes use of in steam engines, 
consists in a method of preventing as mache 
as possible, the passage of any of the 
steam from that side of the piston which 
is acted upon by the said steam, to the 
other side which is open to the condenser, 
and this he effects in those steam engines 
that are commonly ealled double engines, 
by employing upon, or about the piston, 
mercury, or a fluid metal or metals, in ar 
altitude equal to the pressure of the steam, 
The efficacy of this arrangement will, he 
observes, appear more obvious, if atten- 
tion be paid to what must, of courge, 
take place it the process of working such 
a piston. Whe the piston is asctnding, 
that is to say, when ihe steam is acmitted 
below the piston, the space on its other 
side being open to the condenser, the 
steam which is endeavouring to pass up 
the side of the piston, is met in iis pas- 
sage and effectually patvented by the co- 


duran of metal equal .or superior to it in 


pressure, and during the operation of the 
downsstroke, no steam can possibly pro= 
ceed or pass without fst protruding or 
fSreingall the metal through, In work. , 
iug whatis caled,a single engyic, 2 Jess 


re : 
th De 


considesable altitude of metal wil! 
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requisite, for this @bvious reason, that th evesse] by which means, steam of any 


steam always-atts gn the upper side of the, 
psston. -For simpleengines, oil or waxy 
or fat .of animpls,.er sintijar substanecs, 
an sufhicient. quantities, will equally an- 
Swer the purpose, provided that another 
improvement, which ¢onstitutes part of 
the patentee’s invention, be appliedto the 
engige; namely, to rake care that in ei- 
ther the-double or single eugine so tobe 
‘worked, the outlet that conveys the steam 
to the condenser, shall beso poisted and 
constructed of such a size, that the steam 
may proeced or pass, without forcing be- 
fore it, or carrying along with it, any of 
the metal or other substance employed that 
may have proceeded or passed by the pis- 
ton; taking care at’ the same time to pro- 
vide another exig fof the metal or other 
substance collectdd at the  boitom 
. of the steam-vessel, or working cylin- 
der, to convey it into a reservoir, kept at 
a duc heat; whence it is to he conveyed 
to the upper side of the piston: by a 
small pump, worked by means of the 
snginc, or by any other contrivance that 
may be most convenient. In order that 
the fluid metal or metals used with the 
piston.may not.be oxydated, the inventor 
informs us that he always keeps some oil, 
or other suitable fluid substance, on its 
surface, to prevent its coming into con- 
tact withthe atmosphere, and to prevent 
the necessity of employing a large quan- 
tity of fluid metal, he generally constructs 
ovimakes the pistoa of a depth equal to 
that of the column required, but of a 
diameter somewhat less than that of the 
steam-vessel or working cylinder, except 
m cases when the packing or other fitting 
1s necessary, be applied ; so that, in fact, 
the ‘said column of fluid metal forms only 
a thin body round the piston. In some 
articular cases, the inventor makes a 
ollow metallic piston, and applies an 
altitude of fluid metal in the inside of the 
Same, tO press its outside into contact with 
the scam-vessel or working cylinderafore- 
said. It may be proper, however, to add, 
that in applying the above improved me- 
thod of keeping, the steamevessels of 
Stcam-eugines at any required temperature 
to the engine commonly known by the 
name of Savary’s, in any of its improved 
forms, in which a separate condenser has 
been introduced, he sometimes employs 
oil (or any other substance lighter than 
water, and capable of being kept fluid in 


temperature may be used, withour being 
exposed to the risque of partial condensa- 
uon, by the admission of any colder body 
into the stcam-vessel ;_ for the oil, or 
other substance employed for this purpose, 
soon acquires the requisite degree of tem- 
perature ; and to prevent any unnecessary 
escape ef heat, the inveuto: further adds, 
that he constructs of, or'lines with an im- 
perfect conductor of heat, that part of the 
tube or pipe attached to the steam-vessel, 
which may not be heated exteriorly, And 
further, (as is already the practice in some 
engines, and- therefore not exclusively 
claimed by the patentee) he tél]s us that 
he causes the water raised by the caging 
to pass off through another ascending 
tube, than the ave attached to the steam- 
vesiel, but conyected with it at some part 
or point lower thaa Where the oil, or 
other substance employed in it, is ever 
suffered to descend to, in the course of 
working the engine. 

An edition of the Proverbs of Ali is 
in the Clarendon Press. It will be ace 
companied with a Latin translation and 
notes, by Cornelius Van Waener. Mr. 
Mousley, of Baliol co'lege, is thee- 
ditor. ; 

A Greek-English Derivative Diction- 
ary is preparing for publication, shewin 
(in English characters) the Greek origi- 
nals of such words in the English lan- 
guage, as are derived from the Greek, 
aad comprizing correct explanations, from 
approved lixicographers, of the meaning 
of each wo-d. are 

The subjects inte the Vice- 
Chancellor’ of ihe ‘Uaiversity of Cam- 
bridge, for Sir Wm. Brown's Prize Me- 
dals for the p csent year, arc for thé odes, 
Mars Nelsoni, aud fr che epigram Mangyave 
—For the Hulsean Prize, the Propaga- 
tion of Christianity was, not indebted to 
any secondary causes, 

We learn that Mr. Gladdwyn, of 
Calcutta, has at length compleated his 
great Persian Dict:quary, in which, be- 
sides. a multiplicity of words not to be 
found in the Picccnnsies of Richardson 
or Meninski, will b¢ fouad above 30,000 
‘words with apposite examples, collected 
from the best Persian pocts and philolo- 
gical writers, and from the Johangiri, the 
Borhan Kata, and other oriental Diction- 
aries. Mr. G_ has likewise prepare 
for the press, TWustrations of those cele- 


the temperature employed, without being brated and popular works, denominated 
converted into vapour) in the upper part 
of the tube or pipe attached to the steam 





the Bosian, Jbcharistan, Ayar-Danish, 
and the Letters of Abel’ Fuzl, caiculated 
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liani College, Cateurta”” He*has; mote: 


over, Peau © ‘prifit in & quattovolume, - 


the Ga 


Galistai “of Sadi,"in- ‘the original 
literal translation, * ahd 2 praxisy of com 
pleat analysis. df eve ord " 


fd meeting vf the -driginal- Vaccine - 


Pock Institution, Broad-street, Golden- 
square, the“ subjéct‘of the’ -anti-vaccine 
publications were ‘discussed’; and it was 
determined, that ‘whatever unfortunate 


events might” have occurred, the practice. 


at this institution was uniformly as favour- 
able, with regard ‘to security against. the 
small-pox, as could be ‘expected from 
varjolous jnoculation. But in order to 
provoke thé ¢éniminication of failures, 
and to give a further proof to the public, 
of confidence, the following. certificate 
was directed to be offered to each inocu- 


lated patient,“ deeming it just to employ. 


the small funds of the institution in disa- 
busing the*public with regard-to cow pock 
méculation, if adverse ‘satisfactory evi- 
dence ‘can be procured, or, if otherwise, 
in establishing the new practice. 
Original Vaccine Pock Institu- 
tion, Broad-sfreet, ‘ Golden- 
_. square, fan. 17, 1806. 
_ This is to-certify, that E. C. aged two 
months, ‘ residing at K, has been duly 
vaccinated at this Institution, as reported 
if Our register at No. 
Be it known that in case the aforesaid 
E, C- shall take the small-pox, the same 
being satisfactorily proved on examination 
of the diseased by three or more of the 
ynedical officers of the institution, he 
shall be entitled to the ‘sum of five gui- 
‘neas from’ the funds of the institution, on 
‘the presentation of this certificate ; to be 
paid at the first quarterly court subse- 
quently to the application. 
Immediate notice must be sent to the 
secretary -at the institution, on the first 
appearance of the small pox. 
+ PRS : ore, 
*,* Preserve this testimonial for the 
. purpose of claim. 
Geo. Prarson, M.D. 
Tuo. Nerson,.sM. D. 
Joun Dorartr, Surgeon, 
We feel happy to announce to: the 
Bose of scfence anew * Philosophical 
society of the Borough of Southwark.” 
’ “The society’s meetings are ar present held 
at Mr, Snort’s, Opucian, ? 5, Tooley 
" dtreet, a zealous promoter of ‘every thing 
connected with natural philosophy. 
Mr. Drummond has finished a large 


4s 


Peis an} the text ‘is ‘accompanied wach a: 
Ta 
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for the use OF thé students” of Fort: W5l- spicture of the death: of Nelson. | It ins 


cludes anumber of portraits of naval ‘ of- 
ficers. 
s Mr, John Anstey is preparing for the 
| che complete edition of the works of 
is deceased father, with memoirs of his 
life, 
A Mr D’Asti has just announced a 
Volume of curious. Medical. Receipts, 
collected chiefly while resident amongst 
some Indian tribes. It is penne in 
Scotland, under the. title of the Pocket 
Esculapius. 
Few books have so extensively circu- 


Jated throughout every pait of the globe 


as the Rev. John Evans’s ‘‘ Sketch of 
the several Denominations of the Chris- 
tian World.”” The admirers of that work 
wall be gratified to find that a new edition 
of the & uel t6 it, is about to be pub- 
lished, with considerable alterations, a“ 
a variety of new testimonies, in behalf o 
Candour, Peace, and Charity; also an 
additional Essay on the New Command- 
ment, ; 

The Society of Arts are said to be at 
resent engaged in investigating the tas 
ents of a child, only nine years of age, 
who has the extraordinary talent of stain- 


- ing glass, in a manner that surpasses be- 


lief, His mother was fifty years of age at 
the time of his birth ; and he at present 
supports her, together with his sister, 
by the exertion of his precocious talent. 

M. Fischer, of Vienna, has discovered 
anew process of Bleaching Straw. In- 
stead. of smoking it with sulphur, as 
heretofo.e, he sleeps it in the muriatic 
acid saturated with pot ash. The straw 
bleached by this process, never ge yel- 
low, and 1s equally white, besides that it 
acquires a great flexibility. 

The follewing is an ingenious method 
of preparing a luminous bottle, by which 
the hour may be easily seen on the dial of 
a watch in the night time. Pour some 
fine olive oil, heated to ebullition, into 3 
phial of clear white glass of a long forin, 
A bit of phosphoroys, the size of a pea, 
should first, howeyer, be thrown into the 
phial, and the hoiling oil carefully poured 
over it till the phial is one third filled. 
The phia! should then be carefully corked, 
and when it is to be used, it should be 
unstopped to admit the external air, and 
close Le The empty space of the 
phial will then appear luminous, and give 
as much light as_a ‘dull ordinary lamp. 
Each time the light disappears, on re- 
moving the st6pper it will re-appear, In 
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cold weather the bottle should be warmed 
in the hands before the stoppet is removed, 
A phial thus prepared may be used every 
night for six months. 

Great pains are taking in the construc“ 
tion of an accurate map of Holland: the 
same precautions have been used as in the 
admeasurement of a degree of the meri- 
dian... M. de Zach has published in his 
Journal the chart of the triangles which 
havé been completed’; they are united to 
those which M. Delambre made for the 
great meridian; and the distance from 
Dunkirk to Montreal has been taken for 
the first base ; when the triangles are finish- 
ed, a base will be measured towards the 
north, to serve for the verification of ‘the 
work. The Batavianwation has entrusted 
the direction of this map to Col. Kray- 
enbott, 

Mr. Derrick, of the Navy Office, is 
occupied in a work, to be entitled, « Me- 
mois of the Rise and Progress of the 
Royal Navy, from the reign of Henry 
VU. to 1805, It will appear in the 
course of the spring. 

The University of Oxford have wnder- 
taken to complete the Septuagint, begun 
by the late Dr. Holunds; the collations 
have for some time been finished. 

Mr. 'T. Hunt, of Harleston, in Nor- 
folk, proposes publishing by subscrip- 
tion, in an 8vo. volume, tlre celebrated 
Tusser’s ** Five hundred Points of Hus- 
bandry,” as practised in the reignof Queen 
Elizabeth, 

Mr. Hodson, of King’s college, Cam- 
bridge, will shortly pubitsh an entire new 
translation of Juvena!, ; 

Mr._Planta is occupied on a new edi- 
tion of his History of the Helvetic Con- 
fedéracy. 

Hodges’s Picturesque Tour in Hindos- 
tan, has been translated into’French, and 
illustrated with Notes, by M. i. Lan- 
gies. 

- Dr. Hatckinson, of Philadelphia, is 
writig a Treatise on Ulcers, particularly 
those of the lower extremities, 

Mrs. M. Lee is’occupied on a History 
pf the Isle of Man, in 2 vols. 

The Russian circumnavigator, ‘Capt. 
Krusenstorn, who after his return fiom a 
voyage round the world, had conyeyed the 
Russian ambassador Rafanow’to Japan, 
is, after remaining seven months iit that 
country, returned to Kamschatka, ~ 


ber, to examine their numerous MSS% 
and select materials fer a volume, Wee 
are informed,-that Mr. Jamnes Morison, 


their bookseller, is now préparing, to” ~ 
bring out their volume im a stile suited to 


the importance of its sontents. Asthe 
archives of this Society. con:ain a‘ great 
thany — of real interest and valuty 
the publication excites considerapie ‘ex- 
pectation. os afte 

At Petersburgh a number of pérsofs 
have united to establish a Sogiety undtt 
the title of Museum Alexandrinum, whose 
objectis to make a collection of works of 
art of all kinds, apd to. combine with ita 
collection of the-bést scientific wotks and 


journals. ‘This Society means to publish 


its” transactions. : 

M. J. P. Bellaire, who was captain “of 
infantry, and attached to thé staff of thas 
part of the French artmy of the East to 
which was entrusted. the defeuce of the 
ex-Venetian islands and possessions in the 
Ionian sea, (now the Kepublic of the Se- 
ven Islands) during the dth, Oth, and 7th 
years of the Republic, (17g6—7 and 8) 
has published an account of the general 
operations of that army, to which he has 
added political and topographical ebserva~ 
tions relative to the Ionian islands, to Als 
Pacha, of Janina, and to Albania Inte- 
rior ; on these two latter subjects, he adds 
some interesting details to those presented 
by Pouquevilie. at 

‘Three Institutions for the promotion of 
natural philosophy aud the arts have been 
lately established in the United States of 
America. ‘The first is an Atademy ot 
the Fine Arts, which owes its origin to 
Mr. Livingston, ‘Lhe public were so 
sensible of 11s importance, that long before 
the arrival of the Plaister of Paris casts, 
which he-presented to the infatit society, 
the number ot subscribers at 25 piastres 
cach, amounted to L8U. ‘The second in- 
stitution is aBotanic Garden, in the neigh- 
bourhood of New York; as yet, bu a 
small part of che vegetab!e: kuigd6m ‘is'to 

e seen’ in it;. but ine admirers-of, botany 
laasten to sead to it every interesting plane 
Which is to. be fouud an their viciuty. 
‘The ‘charter of incorporaviai of” the sub- 
scribes, "is .entigely contormable to the 
views of the founders Sf thia gasden of 
plants, &ci of course, ensures the : perma- 
neacy of the estabhshmeys.> When ihe 
hot-houses are finished, it 8 expected phat 


The Literary aud Antiquarian Sodity of the’ collection of every thing rare aod 

IMost interesting; ‘produced by, the southern 
' cotnelsged bbe bit a- 
somiplicnd + # 


he 
- 


Perth, ai their last: General Meécting, ap- 
pouted a Select Commpytee of théir ginm. 
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stitution is an agucultyral society, estas 
blished, at Washington, under the special 
‘protection of goverpment. ~ The  Presi- 
dent of the United States, (who is..an en- 
lighteoed agriculuurist,) the chief men o 
the adfrifistranon, the senators and their 
deputies of congyess, are all memberg 
of it officially. ‘The society being now 
wealthy from the gums granted by go- 
vernment, and the numerous subscrip- 
tions of associates and correspondents, 
dnave purohased a handsome house, 
and a farm of 30 acres ; they have also 
begun e library; and are in possession 
of the fine collection of ploughs and 
other instruments of agriculture which 
formerly belonged to Gen. Washington : 
the form of its administration, the num- 
ber and the succession. of its members, 
the capital which it pogsess (spe- 


eified in bushels of eorn) and its whole’ 


organization is regulated by its charter 
of incorporation, which constitutes 
this association a body politic, and 
fixes the perpetuity of its continuation. 

Seme months since Capt. Lewis, in 
America, undertook to ascend the river 
Mi souri, in search of a passage to the 
South Sea. His friends are anxtously ex- 
peeting intelligence of the expedition, 

Mr G. Hermann, of thé university of 
Leipsick, the learned editor of Pindar, is 
now engaged in preparing for the press, an 
edition of shylus, witha Latin transla- 
tion, eritical notes, complete indices, en- 
larged scholia, and a full and exact col- 
Jection of al] the various readings which 
are to be found either in printed editions 
or in MSS hitherto collated. 

M. Lartigue has becn engaged for thirty 
years in canst ucting at the marine dopét 
ef Pais, a large and beautiful map of 
America, in relief; ie bas at length com- 
pleted it. The mountains aod the islands, 
andthe tints of the sea, are exhibited in 
a manner bighly novel and interesting, 

‘The work of the government survey or 
cadastre of France, employs 2000 persons ; 
it 18 carried-on with great-activity. 

Messrs. Clay and Seriven have just 
re an elegant portrait of admiral 

ard Collingwood, engraved by Mr. Say, 


fron the original picture in possession of g 


Lady Collingwood, Size 14 inches by 
17 high, same size as the portraits of 
Lord Nelson, after Sir W. Beechcy, 
Abbot, &c. Price 10s. 6d. or proofs I. 1s. 

Boisgeljn’s ancicut and modern Malta, 
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_M. F. H. Wagener; member of the 
royal academy of fine arts at Berlin, hes 

ély discovered, a method of constryeting 
geograpaical charts, by means of a specics 
of moveable types, which is found to an~ 
swer. every wusefu) lurpese, much petter 
than ‘engraving, alg it will likewise be 
much cheaper. > 

Among the principal books lately pub» 
lished in the United States, North Ame- 
rica, we may remark a large elementary 
work on Botany, by professor Bartoy of 
Philadelphia.—Auother work treats of 
the plants which grow to the extent of 
100 miles round Philadelphia, by M, 
Rafinesque. ; 

The Medical Repository continues to 
proceed with activity, under the au-pices 
of Dr, Mitchell, and M. Miller; they 
have now completed the 7th va). . 

Messrs. M. Pauli and Lemercier, an- 
nounce their having found out means 
to. direct or steer air balloons in ‘their 
rise and pregress hraugh the atmosphere, as 
appears from an experiment which he tried 
at Paris on the 20th of October last, 
Before they ascended, the public were ad- 
mitted to see the machinery, or.the means 
on which their hopes of suceceding in the 
attempt were founded; it cop-isted of 
wings attached to the balloon, with a spe- 


‘cies of rudder, which resembled the tail of 


a bird. On their first rising from the 
round, there was a gentle east wind be- 
which they were at first, driven fog 
some time, but the aéronauts soon began 
to work against the wind and to veer apout, 
which they were evidently enabled to do, 
although the effect of their Operations was 
very slow., Adter a voyage of fiye hours, 
they decended at -Denouville near Chatres, 
with ‘the agrceable satisfaction of having 
realized their expectation. 
Mr. Lambton, major of brigade at 
Madras, lately wrote word to a corves- 
pondent of his at Paris, that he compeated 
m the month of August 1803, the measure 
of an arch of the meridian in Indostan, 
with the instruments of Cary and Rants- 
den. The English East India company 
have ordered that these measures of tn- 
angles be continued through 7 or 8 -de- 
ees of latitude, in order to determine 
with so much the more accuracy, the 
length of a degreee, under that latitude- 
Thats tine will serve ‘at the same time, as 
a guide to a chart of all the peninsula of 
India, which is tobe on the same scale ag 


has been translated” and published in- the great chart of England by Major 
Fiance; itseditor was M. A, Fortia, Mudge, rw 
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STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


AX eastern saying has been ‘com-- 


pletely verified: in this country 


since our last report. ‘The eartlt is set-" 


tled on water! how then can any stabi- 
lity be expected on it ! Mr. Pitt's illness 
mentioned in our last, ended: two days 


after we had written it, with bis death. 
A life begun most brilliantly, and with’ 


the brightest hopes, was terminated in 
chagrii, disappointment, apd disgrace. 
From the mioment, ‘that.the misdemea- 
nors of Lord Melvillewerediscovered the 
public attehtion was' ‘more ogee 
turned towatds Mr. Pitt, and his ‘con- 
duct in that disgraceful affair laid open 
his character completely. His partisans 
could no longer hold up their heads, 
and point out tothe uncorrupted states- 
man: his lofty pretensions sunk into 
the ground : his long winded sentences 
proved to be mere loquacity, and no 
oue any longet woudered at the bound- 
less extravagance of his mal-adninistra- 
tion. His schemes on the continent 
increased to the highest degree the mor- 
tification he felt ‘at the exposure of his 


frienid’s tricks ‘at home. Wrththe ut-° 


most prodigality he had hired the troops 
of two great emperors to fight for the 
deliverance of Europe; as it is termed 
in their treaties, and to partition out the 
conquésts they might-make on France, 
in a manner that -would be agreeable to 
all parties at a general: congtess. The 
dst sanguine expectations were enter- 
tained of the result of these treaties. 
The utthappy deluded minister trusted 
thathe should meet ‘parliament with 
some aeehievement, which would stop 
for a time the enquify that pended on 
Lotd Melville’s conduct, and which in- 
evitably led-to the exposure of himself ; 
for both rhust fall together: the delin- 
quency of one colleague would mest 
probably have terminated with the imn- 
<r of the other. 2 abo. 

Never perhaps was. a more. quixottie 
scheme devised than the plan, which 


the treaties lately laid before parliament, 


have discovered to us for conquering 
Buonapatie. Proud of the scheme, the 
unfortunate minister indulged himself 
in all the vanity ef triuiph, and he 
flattered himself; that he sould sce the 
burburians offRussia ind Austria giving 
laws under lis directions at Paris to aif 
Europe. ‘Tie march of the Austrians, 


apd. the skillof general Mack and the. 
British minister,were the theme of uni- 
versal admiration : -but-scarcely had the- 
forces begun to move, when a prestn- 
timent of failure, though unknowa ta 
the piblic, began to operate on ibe ca- 
binet-at home, and post after post.in-: 
cfeased that presentiment, till disgrace 


after: disgrace put an end to.all doubi, : 


ami sunk'the minister in the depths of. 
despondency: An illness at that time. 
had. attacked his frame, but a‘ severer’ 
wonnd had struck that part which ne 
medicine can: reach. _ For some: tian 


before his death he was. incapable ot 


assisting in. public. business, and ive 
ceaséds to exist at the moment, when - 


. the enemy was raised. to the highést pin- 


nacle of glory,-and his own hie would 
have rendered vefy precarious every aie ; 
tempt to-save this country ftom utter 
destruction. y * 
The breath was scarcely out of the 
body of this unfortunate man, whea the> 
nation with one accord looked to- the 
quarter the most adverse to him, and 
there existed not a doubt, that the ea- 


, 


‘binet must be dissolved, and that men 


of real talents should take thei: places. 


Never was a”party so soon and so comi- 


pictely annihilated. ‘The nation in fact, 
tired of ir, was wearied with its perp?-. 
tual beastings, its arrogance and its in- 
sdlerice : and the ill success of ail 


‘its systems. Mr. Pitt, was no en- 


courager of talent. He wished for 


‘none but sccond or third rate abilities 


neat him., He dreaded the appearanee 
even of rivalship. He was the master 
mover; and when he was gone, the 


‘motions of the puppets were at an enc.» 


They disappeared and the nation stood! 
amazement, that such persons ‘should 
ever have Leen egtrusted with any de- | 
partment of public business. t 
‘Lhe party however did:net disappear, 


till they had attempied to cover in some | 


slegreé this disgrace, by funeral honours 
to be paidito their departed idol. ‘The 
motion was stongly resisted an parlia- 
ment, a was another for the payment 
‘of. Mc. ‘Pitt's debiba -far- ats sectus, 
that the.an fortaneteh apata was as: isirle 
succexsil dn the biemapenionts of ins 
own affairs, asinAhdye. of the nat on. 
The two motions passed, and at the 1.0 
mont we: are writing, the preparetl ones 


= 
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re making for the interment of the re- 
mains of this: wretched man, near those 
ofhis father: but the erection of amo- 
mument to his memory will serve only 
to perpetuate his disgrace, and to make 
the contrast more striking between the 
father and son. In every thing almost 
is that.contrast striking : the father with 
Tittle means produced grand results ; 
the son with gregt_ means produced lit- 
tle results—the father’s bosom was alive 
to every generous sentiment of liberty, 
and the cottage was held by him as 
sacred as the palace: the son prated on 
the liberty of Europe, but regarded not 
what inroads were made on the liberty of 
his countrymen—the father’s speeches 
were animated with the fire of Demos- 
thenes; strong, nervous, impressive, 
eoncise, and replete with sentiments, 
that every one learns in his childhood, 
and can never forzet; the son was a 
pompous declaimer, who spoke more 
words perhaps than any preceding ora- 
tor, and has not left behind him a sin- 
gle sentiment, that will be remembered 
byposterity; and his catchwords will die 
with the present generation.—The fa- 
ther was successful in all his underta- 
kings, when in office: the son com- 
pletely unsuccessful—the father was 
tond of command, if it led to any bene- 
ficial event: the son was eager to have 
the sway, from the silly ambition mere- 
ly of being prime minister—the fther’s 
mind embraced great objects, and look- 
ing steadily at the public good, was 
never warped by the bloodsuckers of 
the monied interest: the son’s whole 
boast was in his connection with Jews 
and Joan jobbers—In short, the father 
earried the glory of the pation at a small 
expence to the greatest height ; the son 
atmost enornious expence depressed it 
te such a state, that nothing but the 
most vigorous exertions can save us 
from falling a prey to the I'rench, Yet 
# public monument is tofbe raised to the 
memory of the son, of whom the chief 
exploits to be recorded are,that he talked 
more, and to a worse purpose, than 
aay man in Europe, and added more to 
the burthens, and took more from the 
liberties of his country, than any of 
his predecessors. ; 

‘The system of this wretched man 
will it isto be hoped be buried with 
him. The nation at large is sensible 
ofits baseness. ‘he addresses presented 
to the king on the discharge of his ad- 
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ministration, are a proof of the universal 
satisfaction that it has given; and, if 
the court of éommon council has voted 
amonument for the deceased minister, 
it was by so small a majority, that there 
is little probability of the design being 
carried into execution. Mr. Pitt.is suc- 
ceeded in his place as member of parlia- 
ment, by a young man of principles de- 
cidedlycthe contrary to his own; vethis 
election was carried by 2 very great ma- 
jority,and so weak was Mr. Pitt’s party, 
that of three candidates, he who was 
supported by it, was the lowest on the 
poll. Complete however as the change 
is, we cannot flatter ourselves, that the 
nation is in a state of security. We 
place great confidence in the talents, 
and skill of the new administration, but 
we are serisible of the difficulties they 
have to encounter. The state of the 
army and the finances, is enough to 
appal the boldest, yet there are resources 
in the courage and wealth of the coun, 
try, which if managed with prudence 
and m@conomy are sufficient to extricate 
us from all our difficulties. 

We have mentioned our confidence 
in the present ministry : but our readers 
will recollect, that one of the great 
faults of the jate administration, was the 
its impudent, we may say, demand of 
confidence in all its measures. We 
place a confidence in the new ministrv, 
but not an unlimited one: and our re- 
gard for it will not lead us to sanction 
with our approbation any measure, 
which seems to us _to be impolitic or 
unconstitional. There are certainly 
allowances to be made for persons in 
high stations: but they are very likely 
to be injured by adulation, and flattery 
of men in power is a crime. As yet we 
have no opportunities of discovering, 
what is their intention with respect to 
easing the burthens, or restoring the li- 
berties of the people. They have been, 
as was uatural, busy in making their 
arrangements, and in the propriety of 
two of them we can by no means ac- 
quiese. The one is, in the placing the 
lord chief justice in the cabinet, ‘The 
exccutive and the judicial powef,should 
be kept as separate as possible, and not 
to mention, how little suited a lord 
chiefjustice, after a laborious investiga- 
tion of a cause on the bench, is to enter 
into the discussion of a grand political 
question in the cabinet, it must strike 
every one that a lord chief justice is not 
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a very fit persen to try 2 cause, on whigse 
merits he had Deer previetisly consulted, 
in the. cabinet! “Lhe act of patfiament, 
made also in favour ot Lord Grenville, 
stakes us as equally pernicious. Thepre- 
cedent is bad. “Yhere “is too. much of the, 
boutiquic? principles in it: but.we have 
been 106 long accustomed to this prin- 
ciple to be ‘strtick_ with the indignation 


‘which its appeafance in public men 


ought to excite. Lord Grenyslle was. 
not cdmpelles to take the post of first 
lord of the tréasury, ‘and it would have 
becoine him either to have relinquished 
all thoughts of it, or to have given up 
an office, which ough to have been a 
perpetual bar to the acceptance of the 
place which he has assumed.. One or 
two more appoiitments we night men- 
tion, because we are ¢ciéarly of opinion, 
that to place’ any one man in any one 
office, merely on ac¢oiint of his con- 
nections, is an injury done to the coun- 
trey ‘and, as we are higlily gratified 
by the talents which now appear in 
thé’cabinet, we shall hereafter judge of 


‘the use made of them, by the persons 


selected to cariy on the inferior depart- 
mits of office. “Talents are as much 
required in’ these asin the higher de- 


“parunents ; and by the servants, agood 
‘optalon may be formed of the masters. 


One of tlie great dilliculties of the 
present administration isin the conduct 
of foreign aflaits, upon the new arrange- 
ment of ihe states of Europe ; on which 
subject we presuine, that henceforward 
all the nonsense, usually’ advanced on 
the batance of power, will be discarded. 
The history of the campaign, by which 
so mach pawer has been thrown into 
the hands ofthe French, begins té be 
developed. “Austria is beginning to try 
its generals for wheir ill success : but ihe 





fault was* in the plan itself, as the trea- 


’ 


ties now clearly discover. So late. as 
last April, Great Britain, Russia and 
Austria, confederated against France, 
fo ‘restore (in the language of the 
tregty) to Exrope lis peace, indepen- 
= deve, and happiness, of which it és 
# deprived: by the unbounded ambition 
‘of “the Frénch eoverbment—and for 
“this purpose to émploy a’ general 
< fexgue of all the powers of “Europe.” 
On the first plan, torces were to be col- 
fected,’ amounting “to - five’ ‘hundred’ 





thousand nen, and the first points pre- 

sented to the’ French Eniperor, were 

to be  the-evacuation of Hanover, aid 
Vol. V. 


blic. Affuirs. - 
‘ the Narth of Germanysy she Freach. 
2. ‘The independence of, Hollwad and 
Switerland.. 3, Restoration vof Piod- 
mont ta.the king of Sardinia. 4. The 


° 
2 


‘Gre 


Tialy by the French, 5, Establishigent 
ofa new.order. of things in-Kurope, 
which’ may. effectually. guarantee the se- 
curity. and independence of the different 
states, and present. a solid barsier ayainst 
future usurpations,.$. =... 


security .of Naples, and, evacuation of 


Thus, instead of Buonaparte giving 
laws to Europe, it Avas. intended that 
the confederate powers were to take this 
office upon them... And in the, treaties 
itis specified, that ‘ Russia and Eng- 
““Jand are, to make .common cause 
‘* against every power, which, hy.em- 
*¢ ployment of its forces, or by too in- 
“timate an union. with France, may 
‘* pretend to raise essential obstacles to 
«* the developanciit. of those meqsures, which 


‘the high contracting powers may 


‘have to take, in order to attain the 
** object proposed--by the present cor- 
“cert.” Eyery thing was, evidently to 
be carried, with avery high hand, ifthe 
confederates had succeeded : and how- 
ever we nay arraign the conduct of the 
French, it is ‘difficult to.see, how. the 
affairs of Europe would have been better 
managed by. the: bayovets’ of Russia. 
However the coiniillconies condescend 
to state, thatthe public opinion shall 
not be controuled in. Franee, and no 
conquests appropriated, tll the end of 
the war, when every thing was to, be 
settled bya general congress, which 
should ‘* discuss and fix the provisions 
© of the laws of nations, on 4 more de- 
*‘ terminate basis than unfortunately 
* has hitherto been practicable ; and to 
‘* insure their observation by the esta- 
‘* lishment of a federative system, cal- 
“* culated upon the situation of. the dif- 
‘* ferent states of [urope,” . 
To effect ‘these mighty objects .on 
paper, Britain: was, to open its purse, 
and Russia and Austria provide the 
greater part of the men. It was’ soon 
found that the exploit might be achiev- 
ed with four hundred, mstead_of five 
hundred thousand men ;. -and..of the 
former number, 350,000 were. to 
be raised by the two Emperors, We 
are now arrived to something intel- 
ligible : for as to the verbiage .of_ the 
ireaties, it isnot worth a moment’s cons 
sideration. The eonfedcrate ‘powers 
ought to haye reflected, that they en. 
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tered the lists at the outside with an 
effective force of three hundred and 
fifty thousand men, for as to the other 
fifty thousand, they were hardly worth 
notice, and they had to contend with 
an experienced general, and .well dis- 
ciplined army of at least an equal num- 
ber. Buonaparte, had evidently very 
early knowledge of these treaties ; and 
his war with England, and pretended 
preparations for invasion, coyered all 
his designs against the confederacy. 
Eve;y thing was then prepared, at the 
very moment the Austrians marched 
into Bavaria; and, when Buonaparte 
was at Bologne, all his magazines were 
prepared ia France and Italy, and he had 
nothing todo but to lead on his troops 
with his usual activity and energy, to 


chastise the presumption and inexperi-~ 


ence of the enemy. We need no longer 
wonder at the result. Ow the one hand 
every thing emanated from one centre, 
on the other was the natural confusion 
arising from three different cabinets ; 
this alone would have turned the scale 
in favour of Buonaparte ; but when we 
consider his own military talents, as- 
sisted. by such léaders as Bernadoite 
and Massena, and aided by the councils 
of Carnot;. when we look to his men, 
their activity and discipline, we can 
but smile at the folly, which should op- 
pose to them the slow decisions of an 
Aulic Council, the heavy tactics of Ans- 
tria, and the stupid bravery of Russia. 
One result has certamly ensued, a to- 
‘tally new order of things in Europe. 
The fate of Naples is not yet deter- 
mined. ‘The French army is on its 
frontiers; whether the south and north 
of Italy will be united under one head, 
and the Pope, instead of being a tempo- 
ral ruler, shall be reduced to. the state 
ofan archbishop of Canterbury, time 
alone can develope. ‘There-is a hope, 
that as the French are now so near 
neighbours to the Turks, they may turn 
their arms in that direction, and deli- 
ver Europe from their barbarous yoke. 
This is a deliverance intelligible to all ; 
and it seems to bea part allotted to them 
unless the depression of Britons should 
still be uppermost in the councils of 
Paris. Whilst Naples is wailing her 
fate, that of Hanover is ascertained. 
Our faithful ally has taken possession of 
it, and it is now probably annexed for 
ever to the Prusstan territories. By 


thus forming part of a kingdom, whose 
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subjects speak the same language, the 
Hanoverians will soon forget the diss 
tresses brought on them by the war, and 
will be easily reconciled to the change. 
The French are raising contributions on 
Frankfort, and if is not yet known,’ 
what are the precise boundaries of the 
newly formed kingdoms, ner the 
amount of the treasures accumulated 
by France. at the expence of the ill- 
fated confederacy, whose plans she has 
so easily annihilated. We had almost 
forgotten to mention the king of Swe- 
den. He poor man had a treaty with 
britain, and seems to have been con- 
tented with a small part of its treasures, 
He has marched his troops into Ger- 
many, and is marching them back 
again: he has issued proclamations, 
and composed protests, to be read in 
the diet of Ratisbon. We will hope, 
that Buonaparte will be pleased with 
his spirit, make allowance for his in- 
discretions, and let him off as gently as~ 
possible, 

Much as this state of Europe may 
astonish us, the eastern world affords 
ano less striking change. What Buo- 
naparte has been in Europe, Marquis 
Wellesley has been in india. ‘The 
territories and influence acquired. by 
the British in India exceed those of 
Buonaparte ; and the troops in the 
pay of the East India Company have 
traversed and conquered more than the 
French. It is a misfortune for the 
country, that Lord Cornwallis died, 
before he could have consolidated our 
strength in that quarter of the world ; 
but we will hope, that measures will 
be taken to render the change beneficial 
to the natives, towhom the mildness of 
our government, and the stability of 
our laws are more acceptable, than the 
caprice of their princes, and the insecu- 
rity of their possessions. 

n the west alsoa change secms to 
beat hand. A British squadron is on 
the eastern coast of South America, and 
there are sufficient troops to effect a 
ereat change inthe Spanish settlements. 
If they should give independence te 
those settlements, a new and very ex~ 
tensive range of commerce will be open 
to the getivity of Britain, and the mea- 
sure will be attended with great benefit 
to the new world, atthe same ttme 
that it will deprive Buonaparte of a 
considerable part of his resources. A 
scheme of this kind was on foot lagt 
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War, planned by a Mexican general ; 
who, we understand, sailed with this 
expedition from Madcira, and will be 
eminently useful’ in the intendéd ope- 
rations on the American continent. 

At home the chief occurreness have 

been the addresses to the king on the 
change of ministry; an addition has 
been made to the peetage, and some 
instances have oceurred of persons re- 
fusing this high honour. Monsieur Thel- 
lusson’s son has, in spite of the ob- 
staclés thrown in his way, been raised 
to the dignity ofan Irish Baron, under 
the title of Rendicsham ; and as it has 
been humourously said at the west end 
of town, he is the oldest peer we have, 
for he was a peer before the creation. 
Every thing had been signed and sealed 
for this gentleman, and his coronet 
placed on his furniture and coaches, be- 
fore the creation took place. We will 
hope, that this newly created peer, if 
his pretensions to the title may not ap- 
pear at present very striking, will dis- 
play by his conduct, that he has not 
only the name and honours but the spi+ 
rit ofa baron. . 
_ Little has been done in parliament. 
The changes in the ministry necessa- 
sarily occasioned some delay in public 
business; but the most important de- 
bate was on the honours to be paid to 
*he deceased minister. This was in- 
troduced by Mr. Lascelles, who, after 
some general remarks on the character 
of Mr. Pitt, and hopes expressed; that 
every thing might be avoided which 
might bring up party questions, in- 
formed the house, that he should 
make the funeral of the late Lord Chat- 
ham a precedent for the metion he in- 
tended to make. He added, most un- 
fortunately, his reasons, which, how- 
ever strong in his eyes, will never be 
admitted into the page of history. I 
am sure (he said) that no man will 
deny, that the son was as great a man 
as his father. He therefore proposed, 
that an address should be presented to 
the King, to direct, that the remains 
of Mr. Pitt might be interred at the 
public expence, and a saonument, with 
a suitable inscription, be erected io his 
memory in Westminster Abbey. 

This was seconded by the Marquis 
of ‘Titchfield, and opposed. by Lord 
Folkstone, who stated, that he could 
not consent to such a motian from a 
comparison ef the sitvation in which 


Mr. Pitt found the country when he 
came into office, and what it is at pre- 
sent. If any person feltas he did upon 
the general tenour of Mr. Pitt’s ad- 
ministration, he should not permit the 
question to pass without a division. 

Lord Louvaine supported the mo- 
tion, on the consideration of the great 
and brilliant talents of the late miunis- 
ter. Mr. H. Browne, because he had 
supported all the measures brought fors 
ward by him, of whom, he contended, 


it might be said, as of Augustus, that 


he had found Rome built of weod, 
and had’ left it built of marble. Mr. 
W Smith gave Mé. Pitt all the credit 
due to talents, but in the application 
of them he could not give es equal 
credit. He could not call him an ex- 
cellent statesman, nor could he act so 
inconsistently with thé whole of his 
parliamentary life. and the sentiments 
of his’ constituents, as to vote public 
honours to the memory of a man, 
whose measures he had uniformly ops 
osed, and for which very opposition 
¢ had been elected to a seat in that 
house, by a very numerous body of 
constituents: 

Sir R. Buxton lamented that any dif 
ference of opinion should take place on 
this subject, as whatever might ‘be the 
the opinion of the house, the fame of 
Mr. Pitt would ever live in the admira- 
ion of a grateful posterity. 

The Marquis of Douglas contended 
that the success of measures was neces- 
sary to constitute a claim fer such a 
testimony of public favour, and that in 
the comparison between Mr. Pitt and 
his father, the difierence was too great, 
to allow the son what, was justly paid 
to the energy, the integrity, and the 
success of, the late Ear! of Chatham. 
Besides, the public had not rested from 
the respect paid to the really illustrious 
Nelson ; and on what ground could 
the crowds, who followed his bier, at- 
tend the remains ofa minister, whose 
ashes he would not wiilimgly disturb, 
but whose system of finances had 
weighed down the country. Lord 
Tewple supported the motion, from a 
conviction of the transcendent talents, 
purity, and disinterestedness of Mr. Pitt, 
and in this support he tepresented the 
feelings of every member of his family. 

Mr. Windham. entered widely and 
with great ability into the question of 
national koneurs. He admired the ta- 
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lents of Mr. Pitt, but he could notal- 
low talents to afford a sufficient claim. 
Rewards of this kind were generally 
paid to great military commanders, 
whether on sea.or land, and no one 
could doubt the propriety of those paid 
to Nelson, for every one understood 
and felt the services he had perforined 
to his country. If talents could claim 
such a reward, why had nat these ho- 
nours been conferréd on Mr. Burke? 
Talents must be exercised usefully ; 
and, if he were asked, whether they 
had been ‘so exercised in this instance, 
he should be compelled to answer in 
the negative. 

Mr. Rider supported the motion. 
Mr. Ponsonby opposed it with great 
energy, allowing to Mr. Pitt good in- 
tention, but displaying a melancholy 
picture of his administration in the fate 
of the Orange family and_ the. loss of 
Hanover. He observed, that great ta- 
Tents had not conferred such an honour 
on Lord Somers, Lord Godolphin, nor 
the virtuous Tillotson, and he could 
not consent to confer honours on the 
memory of a man, whose whole system 
of admjnistration while living was the 
object of his. aversion and opposition. 
Mr. Rose asserted, that commerce flou- 
rished during the administration of 
Mr. Pitt, who, if he was forced to lay 
heavy burdens on the people, had al- 
Ways resources to meet them, 

Mr. Fox descanted very ably on 
party feeli.gs, which the supporters of 
‘Mr. Pitt wished to be obliterated in 
this question, and miade a just remark, 
that if a person is convinced of the just- 
ness of his opinions,. and that if acted 
upon they would benefit the country, 
‘but that they cannot be broughi into 
action but by a party, he is right to 
act with and support that party. do 
purty motives, hewever, it would now be 
his interest to accede to the motion, but 
the duty, which he owed to the public, 
‘prevented it. Much commendation 
was bestowed on Mir. Pitt’s personal 
qualities, and his conduct to the sink- 
ing fund was warmly praised. His 
disinterestedness in not making greater 
‘advantages of his office was the subject 
of panegyric, and no one, Mr. Fox ob- 
‘served, would join more cofdially than 
he in any private act of attention to the 
remains -of the late minister, but his 
consciencé forbade him from consenting 
to an act, in which the public was so 
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much concerned. To Lord Chath 
public honaurs were due, and every 
one allowed it, because whatever party 
feelings had existed, all agreed that he 
had performed great, and splendid, and 
successful actions. But the son’s sys- 
tem of action and the result of it were 
quite different; it was a most danger- 
ous system, and produced all the evils 
of his administration. His splendid ta- 
lents concealed much of its odious defor- 
mity, but a man cannot be called an 
excellent statesman, whose system has 
nearly ruined the country. 

Lord Castlereagh willingly seized the 
compliments which the kind heart of 
Mr. Fox had produced, and he argued, 
that the times in which Lord Chatham 
and his son acted ought to be taken 
into the. account. Mr. Pitt’s conduct 
duting the French revolution justified 
the motion, and he ettertained very 
different sentiments on his system from 
the last speaker. Mr. Wilberforce con- 
tended for the talents and the-patriotism 
of Mr. Pitt, attributed to him the sal- 
vation of the country, when threatened 
by French principles, and held him up 
as 2 model. of disinterestedness. Sir R, 
Williains. closed the debate by express- 
ing a wish, that all the friends of Mr. 
Pitt would attend his funeral in mourn- 
ing. ‘The house then divided, and 
there were for the motion 258, against 
it 89. Thus tlie dead minister did not 
find near half the house willing to 
come forth to honour his remains with 
a public funeral, and many of the high- 
est talents and-integrity in the house 
opposed this testimony of respect, a 
testimony of respect which the country 
will certainly fecl to be either very un- 
necessary or very improper. 

On the 4:h of February, Mr. Fos 
introduced his bill on the subject of 
the Auditorship of the Exchequer, held 
by Lord Grenville, who could not, it 
was thought, be expected to give up so 
lucrative office, nor hold it in conricc- 
tion with his place of first lord of the 
Treasury. ‘They had been, Mr. Fox 
stated, held together, but it seemed 
scarcely proper that the person who 
held an office should have the power 
of appointing those who were to be the 
checks on that office. Mr. Rose ob- 
jected to the use of the term doubts, 
as he could not entertain any doubts 
whatever upon this subject. The two 


oilices were as incompatible with each 
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other as arty two offices in the kingdom. 
It was enacted, that. no anoney, should 
‘be paid out of the. "Exchequer without . 
an order by the auditor; recorded by 
the clerk of the pells. If a“ lord trea- 
surer sent an order for money, it wasa 


“mere nullity without the order of an 
‘auditor, of course the latter had a con- 


trouLover the former, which cannot be 
destroyed without danger_to the pub- 
lic. ewe goers 
The attorney general, Mr. Perciyal, 
declared himself highly satisfied with 
the arrangement, which made Lord 
trenville first lord of the ‘Treasury,. 
and thought it to his honour, that 
every thing done in this step should be 
done openly. He thought the proper 
mode was to appoint an officer to exe- 
cute the office, as.trustee for the noble 
lord, which would be more consistent, 
than for him to appoint a deputy, re- 
moveable at pleasure. The auditor 
ought to be a person, who had a real 
and practical que upon the lords of 
the cer ; ; 

Mr. Fox stated, that it was imma- 
terial to him whether a trustee or de- 
puty was appointed, but any objection 
to the latter might be removed by mak- 
ing. his office permanent. Mr. Rose 
was for removing all difficulties, by the 
Houise appointing a person to execute 
the office. ‘This opposition to. Mr. 
Fox by Mr. Rose and Mr. Percival 
has been censured by a newspaper, 
which takes the part.of the new ad- 
ininistration ; but we trust, that un- 
der this administration, that prostitu- 
tion of the public press will cease, by 
which every enquiry into the measures 
of men of office was stigmatized as an 
act hostile to the country. Highly 
as we approve of the changes that 
have taken place in the administration 
of this country, we shall never agree 
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to. place implicit confidence in any 
men. - It was this confidence which 
increased the presumption of Mr. Pitt, 
and hurried him on to those fatal{mea- 
sures, which so much injured the pub- 
lic, and ruined his character. It ap- 
pears to us, that the offices of first lord 
of the Treasury and auditer of the Ex- 
chequer are incompatible, and. that, 
as Lord Grenville had. his option, no 
indulgence ought to be allowed him, 
to take the advantage of both. places : 
and of course we do not approve of 
this first step of the new administra- 
tion. ’ 

On the 5th Mr. Fox’s bill went 
through the house of commons, the 
opponents to it being satisfied with the 
appointment of a trustee, ‘accountable 
to the public for the true and. faithful 
discharge of his duty, and to. the au- 
ditor for his salary. The House also 
was pleased with the clause,.that no 
member should vacate his seat in -eon- 
sequence of accepting the office of trus- 
tee to the auditor of the Exchequer. 
This last article increases our dissatis- 
faction at the bill, for one of the great 
evils of this country is, that members 
of parliament are permitted to hold any 
office, disposeable at the will of the 
executive government, and besides this 
bill is constructed too much upon the 
boutiquicre principle. It is .a mere 
job, to which the nation has, been so 
much used of late, that it ceases to see 
its impropriety. Lord Grenville ought 
to have taken any other office but that 
of first lord of, the treasury, and indeed 
we do not think, that the ,auditorship 
of the exchequer should be held with 
any. other office. The profits of the 
duty connected with it, are enough for 
one men, and men in high stations 
should look more to honour, than the 
profits of the boutique. 





Historical Register of pullic Transactions, civil and military abroud, 
wncluding the most-material domestic occurrences. 


Vienna, Dee. 22. 
; THEarmy of the Archduke Charles, 
having retreated from the Italian pro- 
vinees towards the centre of the mo- 
narchy, oceupied, at the moment of 
the conclusion of the armistice, part of 
Styria: among others, the city of Gratz, 
the capital, previously evacuated by the 
division of Marmont. Gratz, and all 


that country, by the conditions of the 
arniistice, were again given up to the 
French commander. -The Archduke 
Charles received, on the the night of 
the Oth, a letter written by the Empe- 
ror himself, dated the 4th imst. con- 
taining information that he had con- 
cluded, with the Emperor of the 
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French, an armistice, which is to-ex- 
tend ta all the armies. 

The negociations for the resestablish- 
ment of peace between France and 
Austria are resumed at Presburg. At 
the samine time that the. negoeiations' 
have been estiblished in Hungary, the 
Imperial Austnan family met together 
once morein this kingdom. The Em- 
peror and Empress, the last of whom 
returned from Silesia to Holitseh, in 
Moravia, went from the last towa to 
Buda, the residence of the Arcliduke 
Joseph, where the Archduke Charles 
also went. 

Fhe Stutgard Gavette of Dec. 25th, 
contains an order of the day, pubhshed 
by the Emperor Napoleon, from his 
head-quarters at Schoenbrunn, «dated 
Dec. 19, 1805, wherein he orders all his 
generals, &c. to assist the Electors of 
Bavaria, Wirtemburgh and Baden, iw 
taking possession of all the estates of 
the equestrian order of the Empire. In 
this paper, the order is characterized as 
one of the supports of Austria, having 
suffered recruits to be raised for Austria, 
im its possessions. 

Extract from the thirty-seventh Bul- 
letin of the Grand Army. 
Schoenbrunn, 26th Dec. 1805. 

The following is the position of the 
army this day ;—Marshal Bernadotteé 
occupies Bohemia; Marshal Mortier, 
Moravia; Marshal Davoust occupies 
Presburg, the capital of Hungary ; 
Marshal Soult, Vienna; Marshal Ney, 
Carinthia; General Marmont, Styria ; 
Marshal Massena, Carnaola; Marshal 
Augereau commands. the reserve in 
Suabia. 

Marshal Massena, with the army of 
Ttaly, is become the eighth division of 
the grand army. Prince Eugene is 
commander in chief of all the troops 
in the Venetian territories and the king- 
dom of Italy. ; 

General St. Cyr is advancing by for- 
ced marches towards Naples, to punish 
the treason of the Queen, and to pre- 
cipitate from the throne this culpable 
weman, who has violated, in so 
shameless ‘a manner, all that is held 
sacred among men. It was endeavoured 
to intercede for her with the Emperor ; 
he replied, ‘* Were hostilities to re- 
commence, and the nation to support 
a thirty-years war, so atrocious an act 
of perfidy cannot be pardoned.” The 
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Prieta of Naples has beased. ta réigit, 
This last crime has completed her des« 
tiny. 

M. Talleyrand is at Presbarg, where 
the negociationss are carrying on. The 
Plenipotentiaries of the Emperor of 
Austria are, Prinée John of Lichten- 
stein, and Gen. Guilay. 

yince Charles has requested to see 
the Emperor. His Majesty will have 
an interview to-morrow, with this 
Prince, at the huntivig seat, off Sta- 
mersdorff, three leagues from Vienna. 

The Emperor has made many pros 
motions in the army, and the Legion 
of Honour; but the commissions which 
he has at his disposal are scarcely suffiz 
eient to recompense so many brave men. 

The Electors of Bavaria and Wirtem- 
berg are to assume the title of Kings ; 
a reward which they have deserved, by 
the attachment and friendship which 
they have shewn his Majesty upon aif 
occasions. 

The Eniperor of Austria continues 
at Holitsch. 

The Emperor has given orders; that 
there sha]! be an apartment prepared for 
the Napoleon museum, to receive all 
the curiosities collected at Vienna. He 
has ordered the guns and-colours, which 
were taken from Bavaria in 1740, to 
be restored. The Bavarians then made 
common cause with France, but France } 
was then governed by a pusillanimous 
priest. ' 

The people of Italy have displayed 
great energy. The Emperor has often 
said, ‘ Why do fot my people of Italy 
appear with distinction on the theatre ' 
of the world.’ They are full of wit 
and spirit: it will consequently be no 
difficult task to give them the proper 
military qualities. The Italian artillery 
belonging to the Royal Guard covered 
thenisclves with glery at ¢! 








he battle of 
Austerlitz, and obtained the approba- 
tion of all the experienced French ar- 
tillerists. The Royal Guard always 
marched with the Imperial Guard, and 
every where shewed themselves worthy 
to do so. 

Frankfort, Dec. 31.—The Electors 
of Bavaria, Wirtemberg, and Baden,, 
have taken possession of all the property 
of the ‘Teutonic and Maltese Orders in 
their respective territories. 

The pace Napoleon arrived at 
Munich on the 31st of December. 
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STATE PAPER. 
TREATY OF PEACE BETWEEN FRANCE 
AND AUSTRIA. 

HIS Majesty the Emperor of Ger- 
many and Austria, and his Majesty the 
Emperor of the French,. King of Italy, 
equally animated with a desire to put 
an end to the calamities of war, have 
resolved to proceed without delay to 
the conclusion of a definitive treaty of 

eace, and have in consequence named 
Plenipotentiaries, to wit : 

His Majesty the Emperor of Ger- 
many and of Austria, the Prince John 
of Lichtenstein, Prince of the Holy 
Roman Empire, Grand Cross of the 
Military Order of Maria Teresa, Cham- 
berlain, Lieutenant-General of the ar- 
mies of his said Majesty the Emperor 
of Germany and of Austria, and pro- 
prietor of a segment of Hussars; and 
Count Ignaz de Guylai, commander of 
the Military Order’ of Maria Teresa, 
Chamberlain of his said Majesty the 
Emperor of Germany and Austria, 
Lieutenant-General of his armies, and 
proprietor of a regiment of Infantry ; 
and his Majesty the Einperor of France, 
King of. Italy, Charles Maurice Tal- 
leyrand Perigord, Grand Chamberlain, 
Minister of the Foreign Relations of his 
Majesty the Emperor of France. and 

‘ing of Italy; Grand Cordon of the 
egion of Honour, and Kat. of the 
Red. and the Black Eagle of Prussia ; 
who having exchanged their full pow- 
ers, have agreed as follows : 

Art. I. There shall be from the date 
of this day peace and friendship between 
his Majesty the Emperor of Germany 
and Austria, and his Majesty the Em- 
peror of the French, King of Italy, 
their heirs and successors, their states 
and subjects respectively for ever. 

II. France shall continue to possess 
in property and sovercignty the Duchies, 
Principalities, Lordships, and Territo- 
ries, beyond the Alps, which were 
before the present treaty united and 
ancorporated with the French Empire, 
or goyerned by the laws and government 
of France. 

II, His Majesty the Emperor of 
Germany and Auswia, for himself, his 
hgirs, and successors, recognizes the 
cispositions made by his Majesty the 
}'mperor of France, King of italy, te- 
lative to the Principalities of Lucca and 
Piombino. 


LV. His Majesty the Emperor of 
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Germany and Austria renounces, as 
well for himself, as for his heirs. and 
successors, that part of the States of 
the Republic of Venice, ceded to him 
by the treaties of Campo Formio and 
Luneville, which shall be united in 
perpetuity to the kingdom of Italy. 

V. His Majesty the Emperor of 
Germany and of Austria acknowledges 
his Majesty the Emperor ‘of the French 
as King of Italy ; but it is agreed that, 
in conformity with the declaration made 
by his Majesty the Emperor of the 
French, at the moment when he took 
the crown of Italy, that as soon as the 
a named in that declaration shall 
1ave fulfilled the conditions therein, 
expressed, the crowns of France and 
Italy shail’ be separated for ever, and 
cannot in any case be united on the 
same head. His Majesty the Emperor 
of Germany binds hiinself to acknow- 
ledge, on the separation, the successor 
his Majesty the Emperor of the French 
= appoint to himself as King of 

taky. 

VI. The present treaty of peace is 
declared to comprehend x ee mest Se- 
rene Highnesses the Electors of Bava- 
ria, Wirtemburg, and Baden, and the 
Batavian Republic, Allies of his Ma« 
jesty the Emperor of the French, ia 
the present war. 

VII. The Electors of Bavaria and 
Wertemberg having taken the title of 
King, without ceasitig’ nevertheless to 
belong to the Gennanic.confederation, 
his Majesty the Emperor of Germany 
and Austria acknowledges them in that 
character. 

VII1. His Majesty the Emperor of 
Germany and Austria, as well forjhim- 
self, his bcirs and successors, as for 
the Princes of his house, their heirs 
and successors respectively, renownces 
the Principalities, Lordships, domains, 
and territories hereafter specified : 

Cedes and abandons to his Majesty 
the King of Bavaria the Margraviate of 
Burgau and its dependencies, the Prin- 
cinality of Eichstadt, the -part of the 
territory of Passau belonging to the 
Elector of Saltzburg, and situated be- 
tween Bohemia, Austria, the Danube, 
and the Inn; the country of Tyrol, 
comprehending therein the Principali- 
ties of Brixen and Botzen, the seven 
Lordships of ths Voralberg, with their 
detached dependencies; the county of 
Hoenems, the coumty of Kanigsegg, 
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Rottensels, the Lordships of Tetnany 
and Argen, and the town and territory 
of Lindau. ~ 

To ‘his Majesty the: King of Wir- 
temberg, the five cities of the Danube, 
to wit :—Ehingen, Munderkengen, 
Rudlingen, Mengen and Sulgaw, with 
their dependencies,’ the city: of Con- 
stance excepted, ‘that part of the Bris- 
gaw which extends in the possessions 
of Wirtemberb, and situatea to the 
east of a line, drawn from Schlegelberg 
to Molbach, an! the towns and terri- 
tories of Willengen and Brentingen, to 
his most Serene Highness the -Elector 
of Baden, the Brisgaw, (with the ex- 
ception of the branch and separate por- 
tions: above described) the Ortenaw 
and their dependencies, the city of 
Constance, and the commanding of 
Meinau. 

The Principatities, Lordships, do- 
mains, and territories above mentioned, 
shall be possessed respectively by their 
Majesties, the Kings .of. Bavaria and 
Wirtemberg, and by his most Serene 
Highness the Elector of Baden, as well 
in paramount as in full property and 
sovereignty, in the same manner, by 
the same titles, and with the same 
rights and prerogatives, with which 
they were possessed by his Majesty the 
Emperor of Germany and Austria, or 
the Princes of his house, and not 
otherwise. 

IX. His Majesty the Emperor of 
Germany and Austria, acknowledges 
the debis contracted by the house of 
Austria, ‘for the benefit of private per- 
sons and public establishments of the 
country; making at present an inie- 
grant part of the French Empire ; amd 
it is agreed that his said Majesty shail 
remain free from all obligation, with 
respect to any debts whatsoever which 
the honse of Austria may “have con- 
tracted, on the ground of the posses- 
sion, and of securities on. the soil of 
the countries which it renounces by the 
present treaty. 

X. The county of Salzburgh, and of 
Berchtoltgaden, belonging to his Royal 
and Electoral Highness Prince~ Ferdi- 
nand, shall; be incorporated with the 
Empire of: Austria; and his Majesty 
the Emperor of Sermany and Austria 
shall :possess them in full property and 
sovereignty, but by the title of a Duchiy 
only. : 

XL. His Majesty the Emperor of the 
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French, . King of Italy, engages himself 
to obtain, in favour of the: Archduke 
Ferdinand, Electorof ‘Salzburgh, the 
cession, by his Majesty the King of 
Bavaria, of the Pringipality of Wortz- 
burgh, such as it has been given to his 
said Majesty-by the recess of the depu- 
tation of the Germanic Empire, of the 
25th February, 1803. ' 

The Electoral title of his Royal 
Highness, shal! be ‘transferred to thig 
Principality, which his Royal Highness 
shall possess in-full property and sove- 


reignty, in the’ same manner ‘and of - 


the same conditions that he possessed 
the Electorate of Salzburgh. 

And with respect fo debts, it is 
agreed, that the new possessor shall 
stind charged only: with those debts 
resulting from loans formally agreed to 
by the states of the country, or the 
expences incurred for the eilective ad- 
ministration of the said country. 

X11. The dignity of Grand Master 
of the’ Teutonic Order, ‘its rights, -do- 
mains, and revenues, which before the 
present war were dependencics of Mer- 
gentheim, the chief place of the Order; 
the other rights, domains, and reye- 
nues, which shall be found to -beiong 
to the grand Mastership at the time of 
the exchange of the fatifications of the 
presetit treaty : as well ‘as the domains 
and revenues in possession of which the 
said Order shall be, at the same epoch 
shall become hereditary in the person 
and descendants in ‘the direct male line; 
according to the order of primogeniture, 
in whichever of the Princes of the Im- 
perial House, as shalt be appointed by 


‘his Majesty the Emperor of Germany 
and Austria. His Majesty the Emperor’ 


Napoleon promises his good offices to 
obtain, as soon’ as possible, ~for his 
Royal Highness the Archduke Ferdi- 
nand a full and entire indemnity in 
Germany. ; 
His Majesty the Elector of Bavaria 
shall occupy the city of Augsburg and 
its territory, and ‘unite them ‘to his 
States, in full property and sovereignty. 
In the same manner the King of Wir 


temberg may occupy, unite to his 


States, and possess in full property and 
sovereignty the county of Borndorf ; 
and his Majesty'the Emperor of Gers 
many and Austria engages himself to 
give no opposition. 


XIV. ‘Their Majesties the Kings of 


Bavaria and Wistetaberg, and his yost 


* 
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Serene Highness the Elector of Baden, 
shall-enjoy over the territories ceded, as 
well as ovértheir ancient estates, ‘the 
plenitude -of sovereignty, and all the 


_ tights resulting from it, which” have 


been guaranteed to them by his Majesty 
the Emperor of the French, King of 
Italy, in the saine’manner as his Ma- 


* jesty the Emperor of “Gerfnany anid 


Austria, and his Majesty the King of 
Prussia, over their German States: 1 /is 
Majesty the Emperor of Gerniany and 
Austria, both as clrief of the Empire, 
and as a co-estate, engages himself not to 
oppose any obstacle to the execution of 
the aets which they may shave made, 
oy wil] make, in consequence. 

XY. !tis Majesty the Enrperor of 
Germany and Austria, aswell for him- 
self, his heirs, and successors, as for 
the Princes.of his House, their heirs 
and successors, renounces all the'rights, 
as well of sovereignty, as of paramount 
vigivt to all pretensions whiatsoever, 
actaal or eventual, on all the States, 
without exception, of «heir Majesties, 
the Ring of Bavaria and Wirtemberg, 
and of his most Serene highness the 
Elector of Baden, and generally on all 
the states, domains, and _ territories, 
comprized in the cireles of Bavaria, 
Franconia, and Suabia, as well as to 
every title, taken from the said domains 
and territories; and reciprocally, all 
pretensions, actual or eventual, of the 
aaid States, to the charge of. the House 
of Austria, or its Princes are, and shall 
be, for ever extinguished ; nevertheless, 
the renunciations contained in the pre- 
sent article, «lo. not concern the  pro- 
perties, wliich are by. the-1}th article, 
or which shall, by virtue of the 12th 
article above, <dnceded to their Royal 
Highnesses the Archdukes, named in 
‘the said articles. 

_ XVI. The titles of the domains. and 
arelives, the plans and meps -of the 
diferent countries,. towns, and for- 
tresses, ceded by the present treaty, 
shall be given up in the space of three 
months front the date of the exchange 
of the ratifications, to the persons. that 
shall have acyuired the property of 
them. 

AVI. His Majesty the ‘Emperor 
Napoleon guarantees the‘ integrity, of 
the Empire’ of Austriain the state in 
which it shall bein consequence of the 
present treaty of péace ; as weil as the 
integrity ofthe possess.ons of the Prin 
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ces of the House of Ausiria, pointed 
out in the 11th and 12th articles. 
“XVII. The high contracting par- 
ties acknowledge the independence of 
the Pelvetic Republi¢, ‘as established 
by the act 6f mediation, as well as the 
independénce of thé Batavian Republic. 

‘ XEX. ‘The prisoners of war made by 
France and her Allies, from Austria, 
and by Austria from Francé and her Al- 
lies, and'who have not been yet, restored, 
shal] be restored within 40 days from 
the date of the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions of the present treaty. 

XX. All commercial communica- 
tions and’ relations are re-established in 
the two countries‘on the same footing 
as before the war. 

XXI. His Majesty the Emperor of 
Germany and Austria, and his Majesty 
the Emperor of the French, King of 
Italy, shall maintain between ‘them the 
same ceremonial as to rank and etiquette 
as was observed before the present war. 

XXII. Within five days from the 
exchange of the ratifications of the pre- 
sent treaty, the town of Presburg, and 

‘its. environs, to the extent of six 
leagues, shall be evacuated. -Ten days 
‘after the said exchange, the French, and 


‘the troops of the Allies of France, shall 


evacuate Moravia, Bohemia, the Vi- 
ertel Unter Vienner Wald, the Viertel 
Unter Manhartsberg, Hungary, and 
‘the whole of Styria. In ‘the ten fol- 
lowing days they shall evacuate the 
‘Viertel Vieriner Walp, and the Viertel 
Ober .Manhartsberg ; and finally, “in 
the space’ of two ménths from the ex- 
change of the ratifications, the french 
troops, and the troops of the Allies of 
France, shall evacuate the whole of the 
‘hereditary States of his Majesty the Em- 
-peror of Germany and‘of Austria, ‘with 
the exception of the plice of Brannau, 
which shall remain for one month at 
the disposal of his Majesty the Emyeror 
of the French, King of Italy, as a 
place of depot for the sick and for the 
artillery. 
No requisition, of whatever nature, 
shall be made of the inhabitants during 
that month. - But it is agreed; that at 
the expiration of the said month, no 
corps whatever of Austrian troops can 
be stationed or introduced within a cir- 
cuit of six leagues around the suid place 
of Brannau. It is in like manner 
verecd, thateach of the places which 
we to be successively evacuated by the 


‘ 
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French troops within the times above 
mentioned, shall not be taken posses- 
sion of by the Austrian troops till eight 
and forty hours after the evacuation. 
It is also agreed, that the magazines 
Jeft by the French ariny, in the places 
whcih they shall successively evacuate, 
shall remain at its disposal; and that 
the high contracting parties shall make 
an arrangement relative to all contribu- 
tions of war whatsoever imposed on the 
different hereditary states occupied by 
the French army, an arrangement in vir- 
tue of which, the raising of the said 
contributigns shall entirely cease from 
the day of the exchange of the 
ratifications. The French army shall 
draw its provisions and its sustenance 
ftom its own magazines, established 
on the routes by which it is to pro- 
ceed, 
XXII. Immediately after the ex- 
change of the ratification of the present 
treaty, commissaries shall be nanied on 
both sides to give upand to receive in the 
names of their respective Sovereigns, all 
parts of the Venetian territory, not oc- 
cupied by the troops of his Majesty the 
Emperor of the French and King of 
Italy. ‘The city of Venice, the Lan- 
ues, and the possessions of ‘Terra 
Firma, shall be given up in the space 
of fifteen days; Venetion Istria, and 
Dalmatia, the Mouths of the Cattaro, 
the Venetian Isles in the Adriatic, and 
all the places and forts which they con- 
tain, in the space of six weeks from the 
exchange of the ratifications. ‘The re- 
spective commissaries will take care that 
the separation of the artillery belonging 
to the Republic of Venice from ‘the 
Austrian artillery be exactly made, the 
former being to remain entirely to the 
kingdom of Italy. ‘They will determine 
by a mutual agreement the kind and 
nature of the objects, which being the 
property of the Emperor of Germany 
and of Austria, are consequently to re- 
main at his disposal. They will agree 
either on the sale to the kingdom of 
Ttaly, of the objects above mentioned, 
or ‘their exchange, for an equivalent 
quantity of artillery, or other «Say of 
the same, ora different nature, which 
shall have been left by the French ar- 
miés in the hereditary states. ‘ 
Every facility ind ‘every assistance 
shal! be given to the Austrian troups, 
and to the civiland military administra- 
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tions, to return into the Austrian states 
by the most convenient and sure ways, 
as well as to the conveyance of the Im- 
perial artillery, the naval and military 
magazines, and other objects which are 
not comprehended in the stipulations of 
sale or exchange which may be made. 

XXIV, The ratifications of the pre- 
sent treaty shall be exchanged within 
the space of eight days, or sooner if 
possible. 

Done and signed at Presburg, the 
20th of December, 1805. 

(Signed) 
Cu. Maur. Tatveyranp, L. S. 
Joun, Prince of Licntens'rein, L. 
Icnac Count De Guytat. 

We have approved, and do approve, 
the above treaty, in all and each of its 
articles therein contajned ; we declare, 
that it is accepted, ratified, and con- 
firmed ; and we promise, that it shall 
be inviolably observed. Ip faith of 
which, we have given these presents, 
signed with our hand, counter-signed, 
and sealed with our imperial seal.—At 
the Palace of Schoenbrunn, 27th De; 
cember, 1805. 

By the Emperor, 
NAPOLEON. 
The Minister Sec. of State, 
H, lb. Maret. 
The Minister of Foreign Relations, 
Cu. Maur, LALLEYRAND, 


¢ 


ae 


The-Emperor of Ge:many once more 
took possession of his capiial, and en- 
tered Vienna on the 10th January. 
The two days afterwards, the Archduke 
Charles enteyed Vienna, at the head of © 
25,400 men. The Imperial Chancery 
and all the Foreign Ministers returned, 
at the same time, except the “Russian 
Ambassador, 

‘Lhe: British prisoners of war confined 
at Verdun in France, transmitted an 
address, dated October 30, 1805, to 
the Eleetress of Wirtemberg, request- 
ing her Royal Highness to interest her- 
self in obtaining their release from a 
situation so replete with domestic dix 
tress atid personal inconveriiences ; to 
which her Royal Highness returned the 
following answer :— 

* Stutgard, Nov. 31, 1805. 

“«« Gentiemen, you only do justige to 
my feelings, in being convinced that 
I take a very sincere part in the mis: 
fortunes of my countrymen; and shoul 
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be very desirous to assist them, did my 
power equal my good will. But Iam 
sorry that you have deceived yourselves 
with fallacious hopes, that I could take 
any steps towards obtairiing you leave 
to return to England. Any polite at- 
tentions shewn to me by the Emperor 
of the French, during his stay at Lou- 
isbourgh, do not authorise me to inter- 
fere in a business which must be settled 
hetween the two governments. Though 
T cannot come forward as I could wish 
to do on this occasion, I beg you will 
be convinced of the regard with which 
Iam, Gentlemen, your friend, 
** CHarRLotte, Electresss of 
Wirtemberg.” 


FRANCE. 
Extract FRoM THE REGISTERS OF 
THE CONSERVATIVE SENATE. 

Wednesday, Jan. 1. 
«*« THE Conservative Senate, assembled 
to the number of. members prescribed 
by the gOth article of the constitution, 
after having, in a public sitting, receiv- 
edthe colours taken from the enemy, 
to the number of fifty-four, eon 
this day to the Senate by the Tribunate. 
in a hody, conformable to the orders of 
the Emperor and King: deliberating on 
the proposals which have been made 
by several inembers, sespecting the 
weans of perpetuating the remembrance 
Of the glorious events which have oc- 
curred in atwo months’ campaign, ter- 
minated by the battle of Austerlitz, 
decrees as follows :— 

*« Art. 1. The Conservative Senate, 
in the name of the French people, con- 
secrates a triumphal monument to Na- 
poleon the Great. 

“* Art. 2. The Senate, in a body, 
will proceed to meet his Imperial and 
Royal Majesty, and will offer him the 
homage of the admiration, the gratitude, 
and the love of the French people. 

“<The, Senate, in the same sitting, 
deliberating onthe proposition of one 
of its members, respecting the manner 
of testifying to his Majesty the Emperor 
and Ning the, gratitude of the Senate, 
for the precious proof that it has re- 
ceived of his Majesty’s kindness, by the 
colours of which he has-made it a pre- 
sent, decrees as follows : 

« Art. I. ‘Tl¥e letter of his Majesty 
the Emperor arid King, dated Elchin- 
gen; October 18, in which his Ma-' 
jesty miakes a present to the Senate of 


forty stands of colours, taken by his 
army, shall be engraved on maible tab- 
lets to be placed ih the hall of the sitting 
of the Senate. ; 

« Art. II. At the conclusion. of. the 
letter, there shall be also engraved the 
following sentence :—‘ The forty co- 
lours, and fourteen others since addéd 
to the first, by his Majesty, were 
brought to the Senate by the Tribunate, 
in a body, and deposited in this Hall, 
on the }st of January 1806. 

(Signed) 
«© J. Bonaparte, President. 
** Cornupet, Ex Secretary,” 
Paris, Jan. 22. 

His Highness the Prince Arch Chan- 
cellor repaired this day at 3 o'clock to 
the Senate were he made a speech, 
purporting that Prince Eugene was 
adopted in quality of hereditary succes- 
sor of the Italian crown. This is 
effected by a fourth statute, the present 
Italian statutes only declaring the suc- 
cession to belong to the legitimate, 
natural or adopted race of his Majesty 
the Emperor and King. All uncertain-. 
ties are now removed and the adoption 
of Prince Eugene (Arch Chancellor of 
the Empire and Viceroy of Italy) . is 
now formally announced by a letter 
from the Fmperor and King to the Se- 
nate. But although Prince Eugene is 
intitle! to the honours, &e. of such 


adoption, it is expressly declared, that: 


neither the Prince nor his descendants 
will be intitled to raise any claim to 
the succession of the crown of France. 
The Emperor Napoleon’s letter is dated 
from Munich, Jan. 12, 





The result of the returns received 
relative to the losses of the Spaniards 
in the battle of Trafalgar, is, according 
to the Madrid Gazette, 1223 killed, 
and 1183 wounded. 

ALGIERS, 

Advices from Algiers, dated July 28, 
mention the murder of the rich Jew 
Busnach, of that city, by a Turkish 
soldier, on the 28th of the preceding 
month. On the following day,. the 
soldiers rose in a body, massacred afl 
the Jews they met with and plundered 
their houses; ever since the city. has 
been in a state of rebellion, the soldiers 
setting the Dey and all other authorities 
at defiance. In addition to this intel 
ligence, a letter from Gibraltar, dated, 
Sept. oh, reports, that six mew Deys 

a2 
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have been successively put to death at 
Algiers; also the Jews Secavy, Hean, 

and Bossinace with theif fuinilits, anid 
some-other of the principal Jews, and 
the Dey’s prime minister and secyetary 

The secretary.was transfixed with “a 
large iron pike rua up his body and 


hung with a rope ‘round his neck. To 
add to this state of “extreme wretched- 
ness, the whole Moorls sh cou nity, from 
Freméler to Constantine, have iisen up 
in aris against the Turks, and appear 
2 determined to shake off their yoke, 


-_—— 


PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED BODIES. 


Rovayt Soctery or- Loxpon. 


N R. BRANDE exhibited a sum- 

mary of his experiments on gua- 
jacum; he confined bis observations 
te a general analysis, without entering 
into a detail of all’ the constituent prin- 
ciples of this vexétable product, to which 
he has given the pene ric denomination 
of extracto-resin. — 

Mr. F. A. Knight read some admi- 
rable observations on the descent of 
the roots and the elongation ef the 
cerms of plants.” To the right ho- 
norable president whe direets, and the 
philosopher who executes these vege- 
table physiolegical researches, the pub- 
lic is deeply indébted ; and Mr. Knight, 
perha tps, ‘with the exception of Hedwiz, 
is alinost the only botanist in Enrope 
w ho secs to be convinced that botany 
is not a science, but as it is connected 
with the physiology of vegetation and 
the anatomy of vegetables. W hile other 
botanists are occupied with fruitless and 
disgusting logomachies on terminolog ry s 
this fiaturalist modestly developes the 
progress of vegetation and true piu! 080- 
why of botany, with an ardor, origina- 
lity and accurecy of observation, “that 
must eventu: lly “produce the most: be- 
neficial consequences to society. 

Mr.. flatchett read an interesting 
paper on artificial Ta annin. This is his 





third communie ation on this in upor tant’) 


subject. 

Jolin Pearson, Esq. ga ve SOInp 2c- 
count of two mummies of the Eevptian 
Ibis,swhich were taken amoung other 
curiosities,’ n atut al and artifierl, ont 
of the catacombs of Phebes in Upper 
Egypt: They were contained in ear- 
then jars and wete inveloped i in ban- 
dages of strona cloth about three inchits 
‘ned Each laver of éloth a ppeared 
to haye’béen imbned with some bitu- 
iInjuoUs OTF Fesinous sutitance in a 
hae iid state, ne thé roller was furthe 
secured by strong pieces of thready 
that the whole mass was reideréd ex- 

7 


. 


tremely hard and coherent. “Under« 
neath this covering was a bird, thickly 
covered. with the same kind of sub- 
stance that had cemented the different 
strips of the roller. The bird had at- 
tained its full growth, and the following 
are the dimensicns ot such of its parts 
as are accessible. Inches. 
Length of the bird from the 
neck to the sin. of the $ 12% 
tet... wlaahiad 
Length of the neck in w which 6 
ter vertebric can be traced. . } % 
Length of the head and bill, 
follow ing the curve...... ‘ 
Length of the sternum. ..... 4 


From the end of the me sya 
? 


sal bone to the extremity of Yj 
the longe PSE MOC... was ey 
Width ‘of the body at the 


a eS errr 
Circumference of the body a i 
its thiekest  ., Mee re re 13$ 
Weight of the munmy hs ounces 
troy. Sach is ithe Egyptian Ibis, of 
which the musnmy is if avery firm and 
entire: state, exhibiting no’ marks of 
decay, although it ts “probable that it 
has been interred the greatest part of 
three thousand years, for the destruc- 
tion of Thebes is of an earlier date thar 
the foundation of any city now exist- 
ing. ‘The other mummy which was 
im amech less perfect state needs not 
to be detarled: ‘To Mr. Pearson how- 
ever, .it is evident that the variety ¢x- 
hibited in the appearance does not de- 
pend en. the a where the bird was 
depos ted since muny mummies of birds 
fro m th @ catacombs at 
eriect ahd dec: ayed 


43 








have been ieken 
Thebes bra very in 
cr mdf tion. 

+r. Hatchett* ccommunitated somé 
expeciments on a mineral ‘substance, 
formerly sepEones, to be zeolite, with 
some remarks on two species of uran- 
glia try by. tle Revi W. Gresdr. 
‘Fh's minerat is hi mid in Stetina Cttyn, 










































Cornwall, the principal production of 
which is the compound sulphurate of 
tin, copper, and iron. Mr. Gregor’s 
experiments and observations will be 
found highly worthy: the attention of 
the chemist and mineralogist. In 
speaking of the uran-glimmer, he says, 
if he is net mistaken in the substance, 
he has detected the oxyde of lead, lime, 
and siicia in it, which have not hi- 
therto been considered as ingredients of 
that fossil, 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIANS. 

At a meeting of this society, a cu- 
rious bronze bas relief of a boy riding 
on adolphin, discovered at Colchester, 
was exhibited; also several coins of 
Edward IIT. and two Roman copper 
coins (one of Claudius) which were 
found in the bed of the Thames, op- 
posite Sion-house, near Kew. The 
drawings of paintings discovered in_re- 
pairing the walls of St. Stephen’s Cna- 
pel, were also displayed. | They are 
about three feet by two, and consist of 
several persons around a table in one 
compartment; in the other of three 
female figures with a halo round each 
head indicative -of their saintship : 
the countenances of these figures are 
evidently Norman, A drawing of a 
spear head found at Gringley Carr’s 
Common, Nottingham, in 1803, was 
exhibited, This instrument was evi- 
dently of Reman origin ; and from the 
circumstance of its having been so long 
in the carth without being discoloured 
or rusted, it was supposed to have been 
made of Corinthian brass. A similar 
implement is described in the Qth vol. 
of the Archewologia, and considered as 
of Roman manufacture. With regard 
to the peculiar qualitics and composi- 
tion of these instruments, a very learn- 
ed and truly philosophical paper by Dr. 
G. Pearson, published in the T'rans- 
actions of the Royal Society for 1790, 
will aflord the most satisfactory infor- 
mation. 

The indefatigable Mr. Lysons fuar- 
nished some curious items respecting 
the origin and history of sugar. It ap- 
dears that the ancients had nothing but 
Senos. and that till about the year 





wholly unknown. The discovery is 
not ascribed to a Venetian, who called 
it cane honey. It is not above 200 
years since refined sugar was introduced 
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020 of the present wra, sugar cane was” 
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into Europe from China by the Por- 
tuguece and English. On the 10th of 
January, the same gentleman read ‘sé 
veral curious extracts from his Majes-* 
t./s records in the Tower, on the prices 
of drugs and medicines during the reigns 
of the first Edwards. 4 

On the 23d, Dr. Garthshore, among 
several other letiers, exhibited one from 
Mary de Medecis, queen of France, to 
her daughter Henrietta Maria, consort 
of CharlesI. It contained nothing of 
importance. According to the custom 
of that period, (1636,) it was sealed 
with two seals, united by a narrow tape’ 
or ribbon, 





COLLEGE OF FORT WILLIAM. 

A council of the College of this va- 
luable institution was held on the 25th 
of July, 1805, at which thanks were 
voted to the Vice-“hancellor of Ox- 
ford, for his offer, on the part of that 
University, to present to the College 
copies of the books printed at the Cla- 
rendon press. ‘Thanks. were also voted 
to Peter Speke, esq. for a donation of 
some valuable books; to Capt. Francis 
Wilford, for valuable MSs. in the 
Shanscret language; and to Burrish 
Crisp, esq. fora valuable book. 


The following address was presented 
by the Students of the College to the 
Marquis Wellesley, on the Oth. of 
August :— 


To the Most Nokle the Marquis 
Wellesley, @c. 
‘© My Lorn, 

«© We have already had the honour 
of uniting with the British inhabitants 
of Caleutta, ina public acknowledge- 
ment of the general benefits which have 
been experienced under your Lordship’s 
government; but we feel that those 
who have partaken in the advantages 
arising from the College of Fort Wil- 
liam, have still a peculiar duty to-per- 
form, tn conveying to your Lordship 
the expression of their respect, affec- 
tion, and gratitude. 

“© Convinecd, by personal experi- 
ence, of the advantages which have 
‘been already derived from this institu- 
tion, we presume to express out hope 
that the ultimate expectations of your 
Lordship will not be disappointed, but 
that, under the continved and certain 
operation of the same liberal, benevo- 
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Tent, and comprehensive system, the 
Students of the Collége of Fort Wil- 
liam may become useful, instruments in 
securing the prosperity of these opulent 
provinees, and in augmenting the hap- 
piness and confidence of their inhabi- 
tants, 

«* But whatever may be the future 
progress and success of this institution, 
we shall constantly retain a lively re- 
collection of the obligations conferred 
upon us by vour Lordship, and shall 
most gratefully acknowledge the high 
sense which we entertain of the adyan- 
tages afforded to us under your admini- 
tration. 

‘«« The interest which your Lordship 
has professed to feel in our honourable 
progress through lite, will. never cease 
to be a powerful inducement to zealous 
exertion in the discharge of our public 
duty; and an anxious desire ta deserve 
und to, maintain the good opinion of 
your Lordship, will animate our endea- 
vours to diffuse those benefits which it 
Was your object to perpetuate by the in- 
stitution of the College of Fort William. 

‘¢ There are many, my Lord, who 
have, with us, partaken in the benefits 
of the institution, whose absence pre- 
vents them from joining in this tribute 
of gratitude and esteem; our know- 
ledge, however, of their general senti- 
ments, justifies us in assuring your 
Lordship, that they cordially partici- 
pate in the feelings which we have pre- 
sumed, to express, and that they unite 
in the fervent hope, that you may long 
live to enjoy the just reward of your 
creat and splendid services, in the con- 
sciousness of their beneticial effects, and 
in the united applause of your country, 
and of mankind. ‘ 

“© We hate the honour to be, with 
the greatest respect, 

ii «+ My Lord. 
‘© Your Lordship’s most.obedient, 
« And faithtul servants, 

Signed) «© W. Scott,. 
* H. Hodgson, 
*¢ RC. Plowden, 
ce Ws Bayley, 
Tho, Perry, 
J. Wauchope, 

*& Sic. Be. 80." 

Fort Hilliam, Augusé G, 1805s 


¢ 


« 
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To this address his Lordship returned 


the following answer : 


To the Gentlemen of the College of 
Fort William, ~ ; 


‘¢ GENTLEMEN, : 

** T request you to accept my sin- 
cere thanks for the araiefat and alféc- 
tionate marks of kind attention with 
which you have honoured me, in your 
letter of the Gth of August. 


«* The advantages afforded by the - 


College of Fort William, have -been 
confirmed and angmented by the fa- 
vourable disposition of the stydents at 
every period of time since the founda- 
tion of the institution ; and | am happy 
io find that the same zeal, industry, and 
spirit of emulation, which hare repeat- 
ediy demanded my approbation, conti- 
nue.to animate the students in the pro- 


secution of their prescribed course of ’ 


study. ‘ 

«* The merit of your conduct in the 
public service will ever be an object traly 
interesting to my heart, and will afford 
the most satisfactory proof of yeur kind 
remembrance, and af your personal Te 
gard for me. ° 

«© Your successful progress. the ho 
nourable career of your respective pub« 
lic duties will, I trust, contribute to 
preserve the memory of my administra- 
tion, together with the integrity of the 
British name, and the prosperity of the 
British interests, in Asia, 

“« Nor can I contemplate any reward, 
equal to the gratification which I ex- 
pect to derive from observing the im- 
provement of these provinces, under the 
operation of a liberal and comprehen- 
sive system of public education,. aided 
by the happy mfluence and _ protecting 
care of a wise, just, and, benevolent. go- 
verninent. 

«* | have the honour to be,, with the 


-- Most sincere regard, and with the most 


eurnest-anxiety for your wellare and ho 
nour, 7 
£* Gentlemen, 
«© Your faithful friend and servant, 
(Signed) ‘s WELLESBEY.” 
Fort (William, dig. 10, L805. 


4 
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LIST, OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR FEBRUARY 1806. 
(< As this Department wiil le of great Importance to AuTHORS and Boor 
SELLERS, as well as to Literature in general, it is requested that Notices 
of Works may be forwarded us early as possible, (free of Postage), which: 


will be regularly inserted. 
vy BIOGRAPHY. 
V HE Life of Thomas Detmondy, in- 
terspéersed with Pieces of Poetry, 
and cdntaining a series of correspon- 
dence with seyeral eminent Characters 
by I. G. Raymond, 2 vols.,fe. 8vo. 16s. 
’ A Father's Memoirs of-his Child, by 
®. H. Malkin, Esq: M. A. F. A. 5. 
Svo. 10s. Od. 
COMMERCE. 

A Vindication of the Principles and 
Statements advanced in the Strictures of 
the: Right Hon. Lord Sheffield, on the 
necessity of invoilably maintaining the 
Navigation and ColonialSysteim of Great 
Britain, by the Rev. 1. Aliey, L. L. 
B. M. R. 1. 3s. Symonds. 

‘ DRAMA. 

The Travellers : or, Music's Fascina- 
tion, as performed at Drury Lane, in 
five acts, by A. Cherry, 2s. Od. 

EDUCATION. 

The Greek English Derivative Dic- 
tionary, shewing in English Characters 
the Greek Originals of such Words in 
the English Lapguage, as are detived 
from the Greek : and comprising Cor- 
rect Expianatiens from the most ap- 
proved Lexicographers, of the mean- 
ing of each Word, by Mr. Burke, -is. 
6d. Johnson. 

A. New Italian Dictionary, in two 
Parts, Italian and English,—English 
und Ltalian illustrated with Explanatory 
Phrases used by the best Authors, 14s. 
Scatcherd. 

Historical Dialogues, for Young Per- 
sons, by the Author of Harry Clinton, 
4 


3. LAW. 

A Digest of the Bankrupt Laws, with 
# collection of the statutes and of the 
cases argued and determined in the 
Courts of Law and [Equity upon that sub- 
ject, by B. Montagu, 3 vols, 2112s. Gd. 
* ‘The Law of Executors and Adminis- 
trators, by S. Troiler, Esq. 10s. Od. 

ah MEDICAL. — 

Vaccine Vindicia ;. or Vindication’ of 
the Cow Pock, containing a Refutation 
pf the Cases, and Reasoning on the 
same, in Dr, Rawlev’s late extraordi- 
nary Pamphlet against Vaccination, in 
i ctters to Dr. Rawley, by R. J. Thoras 
won, M. D. Part 13, 16. Gd. 





A Reply to the Anti Vaccinists, by 
J. Moore, 8vo. 2s, 

Vaccination Vindicated against Mis- 
representation and Calumny, ina Letter 
to his Patients, by E. Jones, 8vo. Is. 

A New System of Family Medicine, 
for the Use of Midwives, Mothers, and 
Nurses : also, a Complete Treatise on ° 
Management and Diseases of Children, 
by W. Keighley, M. D. 8vo. Os. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The Saunterer; a Periodical Paper, © 
by H. Clark, 5s. 

Letters to a young Lady, in which 
the duties and characters of women are 
considered, by Mrs. West, 3 vols. 12mo. 
Ll. Ls. 

A Letter to the Hebrew Nation, by 
C. Crauford, Esq. 2s. 

The Tears of Britain; or, the Fu- 
neral of Lord Nelson, a: Dramatic 
Sketch, Is. ; 

NOVELS. . 

The Village of Friedewalde ; or, the 
Enthusiast : from the French of La 
Fontaine, by J. Powell, 3 vols. 13. 6d. 

The Cottager’s Waughter; a Tale, 
2 vols. 8s. 

Vivinio; or, the Hour of Retribu- 
tion, 4 vols. .18s. 

The Mysterious Freebooter; or, the 
Days of Queen Bess, by F, Latham, 
4 vols, ll. -° 

POETRY. 

Poems, by E. Rushton, 6s. 
‘The Fight off Trafalgar; a 
tive Poem, by G. D. Harley, 2s. 

Funeral Ode for Music, to the me- 
mory of the immortal hero, Lord Nel- 
son, by J. F. of Warrmgton, 1s. 

Wingrove’s (Capt.) Ode on the Bat- 
tle off Trafalgar, 1s. 

The British Eelogue for 1805; a 
Satirical Poem, by W. J. Andre, Esq. 
8vo. 2s. 

Poenis, chiefly in the Segttish dia- 
lect, by the Rev. J: Niol, 2 Gols. 10s. 
. PHLLOSOPHICAL. Se 

A new edition of the Works of the 

reat Francis Bacon, Baron Verulum, 
‘iscount St. Alban’s, and Lord High 
Chancellor of England. Printed on a 
fine yellow wove paper, in the best 
manner, in twelve volumes, sinall Svo. 


scrip- 








108 
price 31. 12s. boards, with severa].en- 
gravings. Dedicated by permission. to 
*Sir Joseph Banks, Bart. Carefully 
corrected, and the Latin part translated 
into English ; with copious Notes, cri- 
tical and explanatory. By Dr, Shaw. 
Contaiping—Svylva Sylvarium; Ang- 
meatis Scientarium ; Novum Organum ; 
‘Essays; Uistory of the Winds; His- 
“tory ot Life and Death; Miscellaneous 
Writings, &e. &c, 
POLFTICAL. 


Report of Diseases ina 


Account of the State of France and 
its Government during the last three 
years, particularly as it has relations to 
the Belzic provinces, and the treatment 
of the English, by J. Worsley, 8vo. 
5s, 

The Mysteries of Neutralization ; or, 
the Britisa Navy vindicated irom the 
charges of injustice and oppiession to- 
towards neuiral flags, by J. Brown, 
Svo, 4s. 

Thoughts on the relative State of 
Great Britain and of France, at the 
close of Mr. Pitts Life and Adminis- 
tration in LSO0, 2s. 

Considerations arising fiom the De- 
_bates in Parliament, on the petition of 
the [rish Catholics, by Sir J. ‘Throck- 
morton, bart. 3s. Od. 

A Letter to Mr. Cobbett, on his 
Jpinions respecting the Slave Trade, 
by ‘t. Clark, A. M. 3s. 

RELIGION. 


Serinons, Breached Dec. 5; 1805, the 

Day appointed for a General Thanhsgiving, 
<a 

on accunt of the Kictory obtaemed over the 

Com ined lets at Trafalgar by Lord 

avecison ¢ 
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REPORT of DISEASES ina 
Fram January 21, to 
ACUTE DISEASES, 


Jnflammation of the Lungs.... 2 
Peripneumonia Notha... Te ces em 
Tnflaingatory Sore Throat ...... 4 
Caiarrhal Adflections . . ; - eee er 20 


Hooping Cough . . 
Acute iheuiwatism 
Eirysipelas 
ee eer 
Infantile Fever 2... 5.4. 
Child-bed Fever . 0... 0. ecu 
CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Chronic Cough and Dyspnaa,,,. 3] 


mH Oe ote 


oon ee 


2 a ore 


Western District of London 


his People, by Rev. T. Rutledge, D.D, 
1s. Gd 

2. A Sermon preached to a Coufttry 
Congregation, by the Rev. Sir Adam 
Gordon, Bart. Is. td. 

3. ‘The Watchers and the HolyOnes ; 
asermon, preached inthe parish church 
of St. Asaph, by Samuel, by Divine 
Permission, Lord Bishop of St. Asaph, 
2s. 

4. A Sermon,-preached in the parish 
church of Great Stanmore, Midtilesex, 
by the Rev. A. li. Chawvel, LU.B. Ls. 

5. ASermon, preacued at St. John’s 
Church, blackburn, Lancashire, by 
the Rev. T. Stevenson, A. b. 1s. 

Disunion in Religion unfriendly to 
the ends of edification and_peaée, its 
consequenees, and the means to check 
its progress, by J. Symone, b. D, 
12mo, Is. Od. o- 

‘The Apocalypse; or Revelation of 
St. John, transiated with notes, criti- 
cal and explanatory, by J. C. Wood- 
house, M. A. 18s. 

Reflections on. the recent extension 
of the powers of their Loidships the 
Bishops: tending. to determine how 
far they are consistent wiih the prin- 
ciples of the constitution, the union 
with Scotland, and the coronation oath; 
and to estimate their probable influ- 
ence on the prelacy, the church, the 
clergy, and the kingdom at - large, 
ls. Od. 

Christian Politics in 
Ely Bates, Esq. gs. - 

Magna Britannia; being a cancise 
topographical account of the several 
counties of Great Britain ; by the Rev, 
)). Lysens and 5. Lysois, vol. 1, 4to, 


Qh « 
Ol. OS. 


Pour Parts, by 
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Heemattttia,\ cio tori ea) caaried wo a 
Ee A RR 1 
Gnmtedl ad ot. all gs. epyeyoi. a 
Chronic Rheumatism..... veces Me 
Lumbaye ....%. HIT oe. 
Anasarca.,..... 5 Se ei OD 
Ascites ...+!) Sees. HER "| 
Mmehveridea seb ooo. . 3 
Menorrhagia ....... APNEA Sha ; s 
Ptolapsus Uteri ............ ie tae 
Gtleet™ be. 2458 Bate UE “3 
Scrofula...... Pe PPR ee. - "2 
Ricketts ...... he STER a ob cee ] 
so wraetenhit reer i 1 
Cutaneous Eruptions .......... 9 


Number of Cases 195 


——— 


The list of the diseases of the past 
month is rather larger than the usual 
catalogue. ‘The increase chiefly took 
place during ten days at the close of 


ther did’ not afford any very. obvious 
cause of it. The number of chronic 
catarrhal complaints, which ‘occur in 
people somewhat advanced in ‘years, 
and of old rheumatisms, constitute the 
principal part of the increase’: for 
there are at present no epidemic com- 
plaints, and, with the exception of 
two instances of hooping cough, no 
contagious disease of any kind has been 
observed. 

The weather has been variable: on 
the whole, mild for the season, with 
an interval of four or five days of frost 
at the commencement of February, 
and more rain has fallen since Christ~ 
mas than is usual at this period of the 
year. ‘The remark of Dr. Fothergill, 
which is also assented to by Dr. Wil- 
lan, that a niild, open, and moist win- 
ter is most conducive to health in 
this climate, is thus, so far as the’ pre- 
sent season is concerned, fully con- 


January, and the changes of the wea- firmed. 





DOMESTIC INCIDENTS, 
Including the principal Marriages and Deaths in and near London; and. 


Biographical Notices of 


eminent persons deceased. 


RIGHT HONOURABLE WILLIAM PITT. 


“ Deep thought was in his breast, and counsel in his face,” 


_ “There exist those,. who, tiotwith- 
standing the vicissitudes of opinion, 
cannot contemplate with indifference the 
extinction of illustrious talents, and the 
termination of transcendant exertions ; 
unaffected by the torrent of popularity, 
who appeal from the present to the fu- 
ture, and without despising the senti- 
ments of their cotemporaries, confi- 
dently rely, against the verdict of tem- 
porary disapprobation, on the judgment 
and justice of posterity. For the gra- 
tification of such minds, and while the 
traits of his character are yet fresh in re- 
collection, is the following sketch of 
Wicutam Pitr designed, 
Disinterested, correct, and estima- 
ble as to his private conduct, in the in- 
teresting relationships of life Mr, Pitt, 
equalled by few, was by none excelled. 
During the most evenstial epochs of his 


Jong administration, it was his annual 
practice to allot from ten days to a fort- 
night, to filial attentions to the late 
Countess-Dowager of Chatham, his ves 
nerable mother, at the family seat, 

Vou. V. ‘ -¥ 


DrypDeENn* 


Burton Pynsent, in Somersetshire, 
With respect to those with whom he 
was immediately connected by natural 
ties, he uniformly preferred their inte- 
rest to his own, and essentially promo- 
ted their happiness, even though in po- 
litical hostility to his measures, and per-~ 
sonally estranged from his kindness. 
He paid particular attention to his bro« 
ther, the present Earl of Chatham ; 
and to the children of Earl Stanhope, 
by his eldest sister, the late Countess 
of Stanhope. Of the only child of his 
younger sister, Lady Hiazrrict Elliot, 
who died in child-bed, he was equally 
solicitous and provident : ‘she was edu 
cated under his auspices, in Downing 
Street, till ‘her fifteenth year. It was 
in Downing Street that Lady Harriet 
Elliot expired, and where, in her last 
moments, she received spiritual con- 
solation from the same divine (Dr. 
Prettyman, now Bishop ef Lincoln) 
who lately administered the samte so- ’ 
Jemn service to the subject of these mee 
moirs. 
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In the course of his long administra- 
tion, particular!y towards the latter part 
of it, Mr. Pitt’s pecuniary circumstan- 
ces became unavoidably embarrassed, 
inasmuch as to sustain the vecessary 
style and dignity of the station of first 
Minister of the British Empire, it is'sup- 
pesed that net less than the sum of 
twenty thousand pounds per annum is 
sufficient. Of this, the whole of his 
official emoluments, including what 
he derived from his permanent provi- 
sion, the wardenship of the Cinque 
Ports, was considerably less than three- 
fourths : and he was incapable of touch- 
ing aught bevond. ‘The little property 
which accured to him when very young, 
on the death of his father, and a few 
years since, on the demise of the late 
Countess of Chatham, ‘vas so compa- 
ratively trifling, as scarcely to be worth 
reckoning in such an account. His 
debts, therefore, on his retirement from 
office, were considerable; and the 
embarrassment was increased = in 
cousequence of his salary, as_ first 
cominissioner of the treasury, being 
at the same time, seven quarters, 
amounting to 7,000/. in arrear. ‘These 
he, in his lofty spirit ef indepen- 
dence, refusing all the cordial offers 
of assistance and service, from nu- 
merous wealthy fiiends, did every 
thing in his own power, honourably 
and fully to liquidate. [le immedi- 
ately retired to a small! ready-furnished 
house, voluntarily parted with his hand- 
some seat, and extensive demesne, at 
Hollwood, in Kent, which at the ham- 
mer, produced but 15,000l. and Icdg- 
ed, for some time, the procceds of the 
wardenship of the Cinque Ports, at an 
eminent banker's in the Strand, for the 
farther satisfaction of his ereditors. 
With respect to the value of the above 
office, which was the only perma- 
nent provision, he ever had it ts not 
worth 5,000. per annum: its original 
amount was, afew years since, made up 
the round sum, of 30001. to Mr, Pitt, 
out of which he had the eighteen-penny 
poundage io pay, which reduced it to 
2775. perannum. To his predecessor 
Lord North, the amount of the office 
was, by a proportionate pension, aug- 
mented to 4000/. per annum. 

Such, indeed, was Mr. Pitt’s indif- 
ference to pecuniary considerations, that 
he has solicited the loan of one hundred 
pounds at the most prosperous era of his 
public career. 

it has been affinued, that * his anxi- 
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ety for his country destroyed him.” To 
those who are capable of estimating the 
office of an English prime-minister, whe 
are acquainted with the character of Mr. 
Pitt, who recollect the arduons trans- 
actions which engrossed his attention 
during the greater part of his adminis- 
tration, and the delicacy of his bodily 
constitution, this affirmation must ap- 
pear ungestionable. His ambition in 
the service of that country whose coun- 
sels he was appointed to direct; his 
indefatigable attention to public busi- 
ness, in subordinate as well as essen- 
ial points ; together with those splen- 
did exertions of his eloquéuce, which 
the nature of parliamentary opposition 
incessantly demanded; the effects of 
such causes, without the intervention 
of disappointment and disaster, might 
easily have undermined the health of no 
ordinary man, and have accelerated the 
dissolution of his powers. 

Never was Mr. Pitt found unprepared 
for the toils and duties imposed by his 
oflice. He was tu be scen at all hours, 
he might be consulted on every subject ; 
his daily reflections, his nightly visions, 
were alike occupied by the cares of 
patriotism, alike studious for the welfare 
of his country. Secretaries were the at- 
tendants of his bed ; and, whether mes- 
sengers were to be received or dispatch- 
ed, whether information was to be 
heard, or instructions communicated, 
nothing was permitted to interfere with 
the important concerns cf the state ; no 
delays were tolerated, no listlessness in- 
dulged on his part. From dispatches, 
to audiences ;_ from the council-table, 
to the drawing-room’; and from the 
levee, tothe house of commons, the 
minister was always himself, aud al- 
ways accessible. 

‘The illness that terminated the mortal 
‘xistence of Mr. Piti was of no recent 
origin. . Of a fickle, if not feeble con- 
stitution, and afflicted by an hereditary 
gout, he had long been complaining. 

n the sumuner of 1802, his health was 
so seriously affected, that he does not 
appear to have afterwards effectually 
recovered. is whole nervous system 
was so deranged, that he was unable to 
sleep lor weeks together; and this me- 
lancholy privation of ordiuary repose, 
eventuaily induced his death. He was 
at length so reduced, by a general de- 
bility, accompanied with water in the 
chest, and weakness of stomach, that 
he could neither adiajt nor retain sus 
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tinence. The miserable issue of the 
Jast Continental confederation seems to 
have filled up the cup of his calami- 
ties. 

There is much gratification in he- 
licving, that such a man as Mr. Pitt, 
in his expiring moments, acknowledged 
the faith for the preservation of which 
he had publicly contended; that he 
died in the communion of christianity, 
**in charity with all mankind.” and in 
the hope ‘of true immortality. Dr. 
Prettyman, once his precepior, and 
lastly his confessor, who, in the dedi- 
cation prefixed to his ‘* Elements of 
Christian Theology,” assured the world 
of Mr. Pitt’s early persuasion of the 
truth of religion, has borne this satis- 
factory testimony as to the sentiments 
expressed by him when dying. 

By the demise of Mr. Pitt, the illus- 
trious house of Chatham, as far as the 
lineal male succession is concerned, 
wiil in all probability become extinct. 
Mr Pitt died unmarried ; and his onl 
bro.her, the Earl of Chatham, hengh 
married nearly twenty-three years, has 
had no children. ‘The family vault in 
which the remains of Mr. Pitt have 
been interred, is situated near the North 
Door of Westminster Abbey, nearl 
opnosite the end of King-street. It 
already contained the bodies of the 
Great Earl of Chatham, of the late 
Countess Dowager of Chatham, and 
of Lady Harriet Liliot. "This receptacle 


-is about ten feet by six, and about ten 


feet deep. 
’ FUNERAL OF MR. PITT. 

On Tuesday evening, the remains of 
Mr. Pitt were brought from Putney in 
the most private manner, under an es- 
cort, and lodged in the Painted Cham- 
ber in the House of Lords, about ele- 
ven o'clock, ‘hat apartment was 
fitted up in a manner suited to the 
occasion ; it was entirely covered with 
bleck cloth, and festooned in a variety 
of folds. The body was placed under 
a canopy, decorated with the eseut- 
cheons, &c. of the family, and rested 
upon an elevated platform, fitted up to 
correspond with the solemnity of the 
Chamber, 

LYING IN STATE. 

On Thursday morning, at eight 
o'clock, Sir R. Ford, Mr. Marsh, and 
Mr. Thomas, from the Lord Cham- 
perlain’s ofijce, attended at the Jeru- 


salem Chamber, where they were wait- 
ed upon by Mr. ‘Townshend, the De- 
putv Herald at Arms, with the several 
ofticers of the Herald’s College. Afier 
the necessary instructions were deli- 
vered for the body to lie in state, the 
banners proceeded to decorate the cof- 
fin, and erect the coluinns, flags, and 
trophies. The lights, &c. being pre- 
pared, Mr. Thomas, of the Chamber- 
lain’s office, was appointed principal 
attendant, as representative of the Lord 
Chainberlain. Sir R. Ford stationed 
th: whole of the Bow-strect officers 
(all dressed in mourning) in the prin- 
cipal avenues, with 120 constables, 
aided by a battalion of the guards, in 
the outer passages and streets leading to 
Westininster Halland Old Palace Yard ; 
while a whole squadron of the Life 
Guards paraded New and Old Palace 
Yards, and the adjacent streets, At 
nine o'clock the crowd began to assem- 
ble in New and Old Palace Yards ; and 
though not very numerous, impatience 
seemed to prevail on the delay of ad- 
mission. At a quarter before ten ad- 
mittance was gained through the door 
in Old Palace Vard, leading up to the 
Honse of Commons. The crowd com- 
pletely filled the avenues; and at ten 
o'clock, the doors of the lobby of the 
House of Commons were thrown open, 
Notwithstanding the pressure of the 
crowd, every disagreeable accident was 
prevented by the excellent regulations 
of the Police. 

On passing the raised lobby of the 
House of Comunons, the spectators en- 
tered the long gallery, which was hung 
with black, lighted up by seventy-one 
wax lights in tin sconces, and attended 
by Bow-street officers, The —o 
then proceed to the painted chamber, 
the passage to and from which was in 
a horse-shoe form, and at the upper end 
of which was placed the coffin, on 
bearers, completely covered with a pall, 
On the right of the latter were placed 
ten silver candlesticks, on pedestals, 
covered with black cloth and large wax 
tapers, interspersed with four elegant 
stags, with the various insignia of the 
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several offices of the deceased, and his 
arms. At the foot of ihe coflin was 
placed the King’s banner, with an ad- 
niiral’s streamer and jack rolled, with 
his shield and sword, and his arms em- 
bossed, on a raised platform; over 
which we observed his helmet and other 
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insignia, surmounted by the anchor, 
supporting a crane (the Chatham crest) 
ou the left of the coffin was placed the 
same number of lights and banners as 
on the right, with Mr. Thomas as 
principal. At the head of the coffin 
also, ten gentlemen of the wardrobe, 
attendants, in deep mourning cloaks 
and scarfs, with twelve other gentlemen 
porters, variously dispersed. The whole 
of the painted chamber was also hung 
in black, the upper part of which dis- 
played a deep silver border, about a foot 
deep, which greatly added to, the sub- 
limity of the scene. All around the 
chamber were tin seances ; we noticed 
132 wax-lights ; between each light 
was a banner, with the Chatham arnis, 
elegantly painted. At the head of the 
cotiia, under the canopy, were placed 
the eseutcheons and banners of the 
Chatham arms. ‘The canopy was sur- 
mounted by plumes of black and white 
ostrich feathers, with a deep painted 
border, representing.a Viscount’s coro- 
net, and the Chatham crest, in drapery 
and wreaths. From thence, the spec- 
tators retired through the new door of 
the House of Lords into Old Palace 
Yard. 

‘Lhe coffin is covered with black vel- 
vet, witn silver nails, handles, escut- 
cheons, and rosettes. On the top is a 
silver plate with a baron’s coronet, 
supported by angels, with medallions 
in the centre. The plate has also the 
Chatham arms, the crest surrounded 
with laurel. The following is a copy 
ef the inscription, 


DEPOSITUM. 
The Right Hon. Ws. Pitt, 

Second son-of William late Earl of 
Chatham, by Hester, his wife, Ba- 
roness of Chathain, daughter of Rd. 
Grenville, Esq, and sister of Richard 
Karl Temple, K. G, 

He was one of his Majesty’s Most Ho- 
nourable Privy Council, First Lord 
Commissioner of the Treasury, Chan- 
cellorand Under Treasurer of the Ex- 
chequer, Lord Warden and Admiral 
of the Cinque Ports, and Governot 
of Dover Castle, one of the Repre- 
sentatives in Parliament for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and High Stew- 
ard of that University, one of the 
Lords of Trade and Plantations, and 
ene of the Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India, 


Born 28th May, 1750. 
Died 23d January, 1806. 


On the lower part of the coffin lid is 
a silver urn, round which are thirty ro- 
settes of diamonds, worked with duu- 
ble rows of silver nails. 


THE FUNFRAL,. 

On Saturday morning, at an early 
hour, every avenue Jeading from West- 
minster Hall along Palace Yard, into 
King-street, round to the great west 
door of Westminster Abbey, was com- 
pletely crowded to witness this grand 
and awful procession. The day was re- 
markably fine, and the sun shone with 
great refulgence, which heightened the 
effect. At ten o'clock a squadron of 
the Life Guards arrived, who paraded 
Palace Yard and the adjacent streets. 

‘he Foot Guards were ranged along 
on each side the railing, which formed 
an avenue from Westminster Hall to the 
great west door, all the way being gra- 
velled, so as to resemble a gravel walk, 
The procession moved fronr the Painted 
Chamber, through the Hall, precisely 
at half past twelve o'clock, in the fol. 
lowing order. St. Margaret's bell kept* 
tolling during the procession. 

High Constable of Westminster, in his 
usual dress, with a black silk scarf, 
hatband, and gloves, his silver staff 
in his hand. 

Messenger of the College of Arms, in 
a black cloth cloak, with a badge of 
the Arms of the College on his shoul- 
der, a black cap on his head, and his 
staff tipped with silver, and furled 
with sarsnet. 

Six Conductors, in black cloth coats, 
and caps, and long black staves in 
their hands. 

Forty seven poor men, two and two, in 
black serge cloaks, with badges of 
the Crest of the decéased on the 
shoulder, black caps on their heads, 
and long black staves in their hands. 

Drums and Fifes, in rich gold, and 
crimson velvet uniforms, drums muf- 
fled, and fifes tipped with crape, 
playing the Dead March in Saul, 

Drum Major. , 
Trumpets, 
Serjeant Trumpeter. 
All in the same splendid liveries. 

Rouge Croix and Blue Mantle, Pur- 
suivants of Arms, in close mourning, 
with their tabards oyer their cloaks, 
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black silk scarves, gloves, and hat- 
bands. 
‘ ‘ THE STANDARD, 
furled, bearing the insignia of the An- 
chog and Stork, withthe words ‘‘ Be- 
nigno Numine” underneath, borne by 
an Esquire, having two supporters in 
mourning, . with silk scarves, hat- 
bands, and gloves. 
Royal State Trumpeters. 
Rouge Dragon and Portcullis, Pursui- 
vants of Arms, habited as the other 
Officers of Arms. 


THE GUIDON, 
borne and supported as the standard. 

Twenty Servauts of the Relations of the 
deceased, two and two, in mourning, 
with crape hatbands. 

Servants of the deceased, in the same 

manner and dress. 

Oné hundred and fifty Gentlemen, Es- 
quires, Physicians, and Physician of 
the deceased, two and two. 

22, Diviues, in clerical robes. 

Richmond Herald, habited as the other 

Officers of Arms. 


THE GUIDON, 

borne by the Hon. Brigadier General 
Hope, supported by the Hon. R. Ry- 
der, M. P. and Hon. R. Dundas. 

Twelve Officers, who attended the Body 
while it lay in state, with silk bands, 
and scarves. 

Knights Bachelors. 

Sheriffs of London. 
Aldermen of London. 
Masters in Chancery, and Serjeants at 
Law. 

Solicitor General, and Attorney Gene- 
ral, two and two. 

- Judge of the Admiralty. 
Knights of the Bath, wearing their 
Collars, two and two. 
Baronets, two and two. 
Comptroller, Treasurer, and Steward of 
the Household, in mourning cloaks, 

bearing white staves. 

Younger Sons of Baronets, two and 

two, 
Younger Sons of Viscounts, two 
and two. 

Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, Master of the Rolls, Lord 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. 
Lord Mayor of London, Privy Coun- 
cellors who were not Peers, Eldest 


Sons of Barons, Earls Eldest Sons, 
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Eldest Sons of Viscounts, Barons, 
Bishops, Younger Sons of Mar- 
quisses, Eldest Sons of Earls, Vis- 
counts, Younger Sons of Dukes, 
Eldest Sons of Marquisses, Earls, E]- 
dest Sons of Dukes, Marquisses, 
Dukes, Earl Marshal, Lord Privy 
Seal, Lord President of the Council, 
ogg oe of York, Tord Chancel- 
lor, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

H. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge, 
H. R.H. the Duke of Kent, H. R. 

- H, the Duke of York. 

York HERALD. 
habited as the other Officers of Arms. 


GREAT BANNER, 

Borne by the Hon. Henry Tascelles, 
M. P. Supporters, W. R. Cart- 
wright, Esq. M. P. and Edward Wil- 
braham Bootle, Esq. M. P. 


HELM AND CREST, SWORD and TAR- 
GET, SURCOA?, 
borne by Somerset, Lancaster, and 
Chester, Heralds. 
Clarenceux King of Arms, 
Supporter of the Pall, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 
Supporter of the Pall, the Duke of 
Beaufort. 


THE BODY. 

Covered with a Black Velvet Pall, a- 
dorned with eight Escocheons of the 
Arms of the deceased. 

Two Banner Rolls of the Family Li- 
neage, carried by the Right Hon. 
Wm. Dundas, aud Sir E. Nepean. 

Two Banner Rolls of the Family Li- 
neage, carried by the Master of the 
Rolls, and Sir W. Scott. 

Garter, Principal King of Arms; 
Supporter of the Pall, the Duke of 
Rutland. 

Supporter of the Pall, the Duke of 
Montrose. 

Ear! of Chatham, Chief Mourner. 
Earl of Westmoreland, and Earl Cam- 
den, re to Chief Mourner. 
Six Assistant Mourners, viz. 
Marquis of Abercorn, Marquis Welles- 

ley, Earl of Euston, Earl Bathurst, 


Viscount Lowther, Lord Grenville. 
Norroy, King of Arms. 
A Gentleman Usher, with a half-staff, 
on each side. 
Banner of Emblems, borne by the Hon, 
S. Percival, M. P. supported by the 
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Right Hon. G. Canning, and the Rt. 
Hon. G. Rose. 
20 Gentlemen, Relations of the 
deceased. 
44 Officers in full Uniform of the Cingue 
Port Volunteers, two and two. 
20 Officers of other Corps, two and two, 
30 Gentlemen, two and two. 


The first part of the procession reach- 
ed the Abbey door about ten ninutes 
before one o’clock. ‘The funeral ser- 
vice was performed by the Lord Bishop 
of London, in a very impressive man- 
ner, which lasted about 25 minutes, 
when the body was lowered into the 
grave, which done, the officers broke 
their white stafis, and Garter proclaim- 
ed the titles of the deceased. 


At his house in Aldersgate-street, 
Thomas Skinner, Esq. ‘This truly good 
man was born on the 14th of January, 
1737, at Old Brentford, and is a striking 
example of what industry and integrity 
united, can accomplish. ‘There can be 
no motive forconcealing that which the 
worthy alderman was in the habit of re- 
lating himself; and the splendid fortune 
he died possessed of docs him the more 
honor, from the disadvantages under 
whieh he began life. He was appren- 
ticed toa Mr. Williams, an upholder in 
Newgate-street. His attention to busi- 
ness and regular attendance at a mecting- 
house of Independents in Silver-street, 
Wood-street, greatly prepossessed in his 
favor a Mr. Howell, a hesier in Newgate- 
street. He supplicd ‘hin with a small 
sum of money, with which in 1757 he 
commenced business as a household-bro- 
ker, and salesman, in Goswell-strect, 
and in 1762 married a most amiable wo- 
man, who died about eight years ago, the 
daughter of Mr. White, a saw-maker, 
with whom he received the sum of one 
hundred pounds. His persevering in- 
dustry meeting with success, he became 
an auctioneer and built a handsome house 
in Aldersgate-street, which he made his 
town residence till the day of his death, 
Mr. S’s characteristics as aun auctioneer— 

lain-truth, unimpeachable honor and 
so soon recommended him to very 
extensive patronage. He is said to have 
honorably gained more money thap any 
other individual in that profession ever 
did, Christie not excepted. Indeed Peter 
Pindar said truly of him that, 
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“© He with a hammer and. conscience 
clear, 

** Got glory and ten thousand pounds 
a.year.” 


It has been justly observed that there is 
scarcely a corner of the island which has 
not at one time or other felt the weight 
of his hammer, which, like a magician’s 
wand, has transferred perhap, half thc 
land of the kingdom fiom one owner to 
another, A single top of this hammer 
has consigned to gentlemen setting snugly 
ina box at Garraway’s not merely un 
mines in Cornwall, or coal mines in 
Wales, but absolutely whole plantations 
ur the West Indies, with their crops and 
negroes. 

Inthe memorable year 1784 he served 
the office of Sheriff of Middlesex,* in 
conjunction with Sir Barnard Turner. It 
was at this timethat Mr. Pitt was standing 
against the House of Commons, whom 
as he could net govern he thought proper 
to dissolve. ‘fhe severely contested 
elections which took place on this event, 
and the bitterness of that party rage, 
which prevailed at this period are well 
known. ‘The impartial conduct of She- 
riff Skinner on this trying occasion, whea 
his intimate friend Mr. Byng was a can- 
didate for the county, and Messrs. Saw- 
bridge, &c. for the ciiy, drew even from 
the enemies of his manly opinions the 
most unequivocal approbation. That part 
of the duty of a sheriff which is often 
overlooked, or at least but slightly per- 
formed, we mean the frequent visitation 
of the interior of city prisons, without the 
gaoler or turnkey's company, op erating as @ 
restraint on the complainis prisoners would 
otherwise make, this duty Mr. Skinner ne- 
ver overlooked. The regulations effected 
by him in Newgate and clsewhce produced 
the most salutary effects to their unhappy 
mmates. The numerous objects who 
every year doomed to capital punishment, 
were formerly dragged through the strects 








* The circumstance of his being put 
in nomination, at the Common Hall, was 
unknown to Mr, Skinner and unexpected 
by the Livery. Yet so highly was he 
esteemed that he was elected by a vast 
majority, ‘The first intelligence of the 
honor thus conferred on him he received 
at the distance of thirty miles from 
tOwnh,. 
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of London to Tyburn. By the hnmane ‘ew chief magistrate at Guildhall on 


interference of this benevolent man, this 
custom (so barbarous to the victims of 


justice, aud abhorrent to the feclings of 


the beholders) was done away with. 

Mr. Skinner had now taken into part- 
nership Mr. Dyke and Mr. Jacques, the 
former of whom had been his apprentice 
and had ever since continued in his em- 
ploy. The attention aud ability of Mr. 
Dyke to the concerns of the business in- 
duced Mr. Skinner in 1785 to accept an 
honor which he had formerly dectined, 
that of Alderman of the ward of Queen-. 
hithe. 

On the death of Mr. Sawbridge, Mr. 
Skinner was waited on by a numerous 
party of the Livery to request he would 
offer himself a candidate for the vacant 
seat in parliament. ‘This, however, Al- 
derman Skinner, as on many subsequent 
occasions, positively declined, through 
diffidence, as has been thought by some, 
by others from an indisposition to the ne- 
cessary duties and fatigues of attendance. 
‘The high price of coals at this period was 
an evil, which was the source of great 
misery ; as a member of the coal com- 
mittee he was unremitting in his endea- 
yours tO ascertain the cause of the enor- 
mous advance and scarcity. It has been 
said, the commutation which soon after 
wat cffected between the nation and the 
Duke of Richmond, respecting the im- 
mense revenue derived by him from this 
n cessary of life, wasin consequence of the 
tucasures which he promoted. 

The period of his election as mayor in 
1793 was not less critical than when he 
hed been made sheriff. His politicai sen- 
timents had undergone no change since 
that period; * interest could not frigh- 
ten, calumny itself could not compel 
him to desert the standard of Fox and 
Freedom.’ No sooner had he been 
elected to the civic chair, than the minis- 
terialists of that time gave him the ap- 
pellation, so freely bestowed on all who 
opposed their destructive measures, of the 
Jacobin Mayor. 

But, says a former biographer,* the 
first act. of his mayoralty evinced with 
how much merited contempt he treated 
the puerile pastime of nick-naming. It 
is a ver ancient custom of the city to 
invite the ministers of state, and the high 
officers of the crown, to dine with the 
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Lord, Mayor’s Day. This invitatiqn was 
given to, and accepted as a atiie of 
course by Mr. Pitt, the Lord Chan¢ellor, 
the Duke of Portland, Lord Grenville, 
Dundas, and the rest of the cabinet. At 
the same table, by Mr. Skinner’s per- 
sonal invitation, and as his personal 
friepds, were seated, Mr. Fox, the Dukes 
of Bedford and Norfolk, Lord Thurlow, 
Lord Derby, Lord Lauderdale, Mr. Ers- 
kine, Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Grey, and 
all the distinguished members of both 
Houses in Opposition, Such an assem- 
blage of men illustrious by rank, birth or 
talents, had never before graced the table 
of any Lord Mayor. The next part of 
Mr. Skinner’s public conduct which me- 
rits attention, is that which relates to the 
State ‘I'rials at the Old Bailey. The 
predecessor of Mr. Skinner, had deemed 
Is necessary, for the preservation of the 
peace, during the trial of Mr Horne 
Tooke, to live the Old Bailey with the 
military. Uponthe continuation of these 
trials, the new Lord Mayor politely re- 
fused the proffered services of the soldiers. 
For this act he was severely censured by 
the ministerial journalists, and it has been 
said an attempt was made by high autho- 
rity tocompel him to adopt the military 
regime. He continued, however, to pre- 
serve the peace of the metropolis through 
the whole of his mayoralty, by the aid of 
the civil powers alone. This and other 
parts of his conduct raised him to the 
highest degree of popuiarity. The hos- 
pitality of his table and the splendor of his 
entertainments at the Mansion-house, 
though at least equal to any of his prede- 
cessors, are objects which have only a 
minor claim to notice, eclipsed as they 
were by the inflexible integrity and pa- 
triotic independence with which he dis- 
charged every function of a chief magis- 
trate, After a year of most fatiguing du- 
ties he resigned that office, amidst the ap- 
plause of the poor, and the approbation 
of all ranks. 

On Michaelmas day, 1799, Mr. Skin- 
ner was again returned by the Livery of 
London in conjunction with Mr. Coombe 
to the Court of Aldermen, for the choice 
of ore of them to be Lord Mayor, when 
the Court clected the former a second 
time in preference to Mr. Coombe, who 
had not served the office. ‘This decision 


of the Court of Aldermen Mr. Skinner 
nobly resisted, by refusing to serve the 
second time that office which hé had so 
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recently and honorably discharged. The 
perseverance of the Livery in returning to 
the Court of Aldermen these two gentle- 
men only, and the firmness of Mr. Skin- 
ner in refusing to serve the office, at 
length fixed Alderman Coombe in the 
chief magistracy of the city.* 

He has left a family of two sons and 
five daughters. His eldest son is a part- 
ner in a brewhouse at the Hermitage, 
Wapping. fits ycungest son was a part- 
ner with himand Mr. Dyke. His eldest 
daughter marricd Mr. Wright, a surveyor 
in Hatton Garden; his second 1s the wi- 


dow of the Jate Sir James*Saunderson, Rt, 
which marriage took place during the 
mayoralty of her father. One daughter 
also married a Mr. De Boeck, an emi- 
nent merchant at Brussels, and Mr. Lud- 
ford Harvey, surgeon, of Red-Lion- 
square, another. ‘lhe story which Peter 
Pindar’s extre me Licentia Poetica has at- 
tributed to Mr. Skinner in the ludicrous 
affair of the Royal mutton, has not the 
smallest foundation in fact, and his known 
independence of character divests’ it even 
of probability. 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES ; 
With an Account of the principal Marriages, Deaths, &&c. under the Head 
of the different Counties: arranged in Alphabetical Order. 


CHESHIRE. 
The following letter which appeared in 
the Chester Chronicle of February7th last, 
appears so very extraordinary, that it may 
not be improper tO quote it exactly in the 
writers own words, as we there find it. 


The Miiler with three Thumbs, a Prophecy. 
Mr. Ep! Tor, 


** All persons conversant with the English 
prophecies, are very familiar with the pre- 
dictions of Nixon the Cheshire prophet, 
who delivered his oracles in the reign of 
James 1. Nixon was a peasant boy, bred 
upon the estate of the Cholmondeley 
family, at Vale Royal in the county of 
Chester. About the age of 15 or 10, he 
neglecied his work, and began to utter 
those prophecies which have excited the 
wonder, and the accomplishment of which 
forms part of the creed of the good people 
of Cheshire, even to this hour. His pro- 
phecies that the park wal! would fall 
down, and the owner of the mansion be 
hanged before his own door, having been 
fulfilled, the first unaccountably, and the 
second by the accident of Mr. Cholmon- 
dely getting his neck extangled in the loop 
of a hay-rope, as he was riding into his 
court yard at night, gave him a reputation 
throughout the kingdom, which has since 
been enhanced by the accomplishment of 
the prophecy that he should himself be 
starved to death. 

“ The prophecy which now particular- 
ly engrosses the attention of the people of 
this county, is that in which Nixon fore- 





* Public Charact. vol. ii. 


tells that in the reign of George, the son of 
George, the son of George, the son of 
George, a miller shall be born with three 
thumbs, who shali hold the horses of three 
kings, between whom England shall be 
bought and sold. The people here ob- 
serve, that at the time the prophecy was 
spoken by the boy, for he could neither 
read nor write, it was impossible for any 
one to foresee, otherwise than by inspira~ 
tion that there would have been even one 
sovereign, much less a .line of them, of 
the name of George, in this country. 

““ Now sir, for the strange solution 
givcn here to this prediction: We all re- 
collect the interview between Buonaparte 
and the emperor of Austria, at a mill, 
the then residence of the former, which 
amongst us, 1s deemed sufficient to consti- 
tate him a miller. The difficulty which 
would next present itself respecting the 
three thumbs, is completely removed by 
a story prevailing amongst us that Buo- 
naparte was born with the.impression of 
a thumb, on his Icft ear, in consequence 
of his father who was a jealous-pated Cor- 
sican, having pulled his wife’s ear rather 
sharply, when the good dame was preg- 
nant with the embryo emperor. If this 
account be correct, and who will take 
Buonaparte by the ears to ascertain it? 
this mark, im addition to his own natural 
thumbs, as far as relates to the miller with 
three thumbs, 1s a literal fulfillment of the 
prediction. With respect to the holding 
the horses of three kings, that is equally 
easy of solution. We have only to sup- 
pose, what indeed must at all events be 
probable, that when the interview took 
place at Buonaparte’s mill, the two empe- 
rois were on horseback; now those two 
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in themselves, constitute three kings, as 
Buonaparte is king of Italy, and the em- 
peror Francis, king of Bohemia and king 
of Hungary. In respect to holding the 
horses, it does not signify whether Buo- 
naparte himself was the groom upon that 
Occasion Or not; it is sufficient that they 
were held, and that he, the miller, was 
the means of doing it ; for it is not neccs- 
sary that a prophecy should be fulfilled in 
the manner that the people may under- 
stand it at the time, otherwise the pro- 
phecy which related to M.. Cholmon- 
dely would not have been verified by the 
accident of his riding into the yard. and so 
as to have his neck entangied in the loop 
of hay-rope, as was the fact, unless he was 
executed by a course of law. Wecome 
now, sir, to the last and most important 
point, of England being bought and sold, 
at this conference between the kings, 
which must-be left for time and events to 
determine ; for, at present, I think it a 
mere matter of conjgcture. It is not un- 
usual for people to bay and seli upon 
specilation, that which they may never be 
in possession of ; but though my opinion 
s, that it is not ia the power of those, or 
any other kings, to barter between them a 
single acre of old England ; the attention 
of some of my neighbours, however is so 
much engrossed with this prophecy, that 
I fear there is danger of our being this 
year deprived of a considerable part of 
that excellent Cheshire cheese, for which 
perhaps you as well as myself, have in- 
finitely more relish, than for all the boding 
prophecies which Nixon ever uttered.” 

Davib FLUELLEN. 
Chester, January, 14th. 





Married.| At Chester, Mr. T. Garner, 
to Miss Millington, daughter toM. T. M. 
one of the vicars choral of Chester cathe- 
dral.— At Denbigh, Mr. J. Copner Wil- 
liams, solicitor, to Miss Jones, daughter 
of J. J. esq. of Groes. 

Died.) At Chester, Mr. Lowe, malster. 
In the bloom of life, Mr. Robert Oldham, 
son of Mr. Q. master of the Golden Ea- 
gle lan. 

CORNWALL. 

As some abjections have been started 
lately in certain of the -London papers, 
against the government of this country 
availing itself of the utmost advantages 

hat caa be derived from making use of 
Yalmouth harbour, and against its future 
improvement, by converting it into a de- 
pot and arsenal of our naval power; it 
may be necessary to remark that the situ- 


Vor, V. 


ation of the country now, if ever, loudly 
call for all our local advantages, being 
maturely consjdered, and laid hoid of, that 
we may profit by them, both now, and in 
any future day of adversity and trial. The 
political and nautical geosraphe, has 
nothing to do but to look back on a chart 
that he may spe ceive where the, harbours 
of Falmouth and Brest are situated; nor 
can any just objections be suggested that 
can stand in the wav of the proposed plan 
respecting’ Falmouth ha:bour. At high 
water, a ship of the line may safely sail 
over the western bank that leads into what 
fs called Carrick’s road: at low water, 
were a ship of equa! magnitude even to 
attempt it, she could not run upon any 
rock, as the banks of sacd apd clay would 
bring her up, before she cou!d approach 
so near the shore ; aad excepting the Black 
Rock, which no one, with any degree of 
plausiblity, can call dangerous; there are 
no rocks except what are situated close 
upon the shore, that any ship can possibly 
touch. Some newspapers which appear 
however to be destitute of authentic infor- 
mation, have asserted that the entrance 
of Falmouth harbour is dangerous; but 
the reverse of this is actually the truth, 
and itis certain, that there are few hare 
bours in the world which are more easily 
approached, and it is almost impossible for 
any one harbour to offer more safety to 
vessels in distress, flying from the fury of 
the winds, and the tempestuous ocean. 

It is very well known, that in strong 

southerly winds, provided a ship were 
shaping her course in time, either from. an 
eastward or westward point, and if left 
with hardly a rag of sail on, she could 
place herself in a place of safety on the 
banks of clay and sand, without dropping 
at an anchor, and in such points as. that 
neither the winds nor the sea could affect 
her. Neither Plymouth Sound nor Cawe- 

sand bay, nor Torbay, nor even Spithead, 

offer an asylum that can by any means be 
compared with the ong just mentioned. 
Some papers pretend that’several of the 
ships under admiral Cornwallis have re- 
ceived some degree of damage, by having 
run on shore in Falmouth harbour; but 
this is so far from being true, that it is 
either total ignorance and a misconception 
of facts, or a gross misrepYesentarion 
grounded on some selfish motives. There 
is nota single ship of the fleet that has eve, 
yet entered this harbour, any way damag. 
ed; although we must admit, that the 
reasons how or wherefore ships occasion- 
ally get on chore, will not. sometime: 
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bear the test of strict iavcengnioe. If a Burials 21, decrease 12.—Marriages §,. 


timid pilot, not accustomed to such a 
charge, suffer himself to be overruled, 
and thereby chance to scrape the edges of 
the banks: If a buoy rope happens to 
hang an anchor, by which it is necessary 
that a ship’ should be brought up: If 
another ship lie all night, at a single an- 
chor, in a heavy gale of wind —or if after 
one 98 gun-ship going out from St. Just 
Pool, at two hours ebb, with a light 
breeze at W. should but just escape touch- 
ing the point of mud that forms de Ss. W. 
extremity of the cross chanel, by running 
within the buoy —and if with such an ex- 
ample before her, another 98 gun-ship 
lying still further up, should disregard the 
use of the warping buoys, when the tide 
has been falling a full half hour, and in 
attempting to run the same. line, should 
§° a aground upon the bank or 

anks —if, under these c rcumstances, ves- 
sels of such a magnitude should get on 
shore, are the banks of sand and mud on 
this account to be be blamed? In oppo- 
sition to these suppositions and statements, 
it is an undeniable answer, that the history 
of Falmouth harbour is a perfect blank in 
the black catalogue of shipwrecks, unless 
we may except a few decked boats running 
adrift, without ground tackling, or indeed 
any person on boa d to direct theircourse. 
With respect to the instance of the ship of 
war, the Captain, getting on shore, this 
circumstance has nothing to do with the 
entrance of Falmouth harbour, as the said 
vessel was altogether without the same ; 
and between the points known by the 
names of St. Anthony’s and Pendennis ; 
the 7 ships that went in at the same time, 
might have all entered abreast. 

Married.| 1. Fdwards esq. of Kame 
Place, to miss S. Browne 4th daughter of 
W. B. esq. of St. Mary church in Devon- 
shire. —Mr. Hicks, schoolmaster, of Bod- 
‘nin, to Miss Hicks of St. Germans. —At 
Falmouth, Mr. J. Buckingham, printer, 
to Miss Jennings of Penryn. 

Died.) At ¥Faimouth, Mrs. Beyon, wife 


decrease 1. 
Married.]| At Dumfries, T. Corson 


esq. of Breckenside, to Miss Pearson, . 


milliner.—G. Ferguson esq. of Carlisle, 
to Miss Addison of Parton near Wigton. 
—At Millhead, N. Lockhart esq. of 
Muiravon Side, to Mr. P. B. Macmurdo. 
—At Burgh by Sands, Mr. C. Wills, 
manufacturer, to Miss J. Nixon of Ar- 
thuret Holm.—At Whitehaven, Mr. J. 
Peel engineer, in the service and employ 
of my lord Louther, to Miss Willtamson, 


daughter of Mr. W. surgeon.—Mr. Jos 


eph Stewart, shoemaker, aged 22, to 
Miss Mary Elle shaw, a blooming dam- 
sel of 64, both of Bentham. 

Died.| At Carlisle, Mr. Baty, son of 
Mr. B. coachmaker.—At Whitehaven, 
Mrs. M‘ Kinny, wife of Mr. J. M‘ K. 
flour merchant.—Mrs. Barker, wife of 
Mr.B. jun.soap manufacturer.—At Cock- 
ermouth, aged 61, Mr. G. Topping, a 
celebrated huntsman; he had also been a 
capital racer, and among other feats or ex- 
ploits, once ran a mile in three minutes, 
and a half; his diet was simple, and he 
generally breakfasted on water porridge, 
which he called * the firmest food.”—At 
Whillimore near Whitehaven, in an ad- 
vanced age, Mr. Mark Coulthard, a col- 
liery agent.— At Aspatrick, Mr. J. Rich- 
ardson, innkeeper.—At Rockliff, near Car- 
lisle, in his 76th year, Joseph Skelton 
esq. formerly of Loweswater.—Aged 86, 
Mr. A. Routledge, a respectable land ow- 
ner, at Stab, in the parish of Bewcastle. 
Some months ago this gentleman received 
an account of the premature death of his 
eldest son, Mr. John R. an officer of 
artillery in the East Indies, who fell in 
the service of his country. 

DERBYSHIRE, 

Married.] Mr. J. Darwin, iron mer- 
chant, to Miss M. Haigh, of New Biggin. 
At Chesterfield, Mr. ‘Thomas Kirk, of 
Bramley Moor, near Eckington, to Miss 
Hague.—Mr. J. Hithcock, to Miss A. 
Brown, both of Hazlewood. 


of John-B. esq. collector of excise.—At  Died.] At Derby, aged 37, Miss Bur- 
St. Ives, Mrs. E, Purchase, widow of ton.—Mrs. Noble, wife of Mr..N. hosier. 
Mr, W, P. master of one of the Cornish —Aged 56, Mr. G. Sneesby, innkeeper. 
tin ships.—At Lostwythiel, the Rev. C. Aged 61, Mr. Kirk, joiner and cabinet 
Kenday, curate of l'alland, and son of the maker.—At Worksop, in his 62d year, 
Rev. N. K. of Velynt. Robert Athorpe esq. of Dinnington, in 
CUMBERLAND. Yorkshire ; he was justice of peace for 
In the parish of Workington, baptisms the W. Riding, and formerly colonel of 
210, decrease, 52-—Bunals 158, increase the regiment of loyal Sheffield volunteers, 
14.—Marriages 48, decrease 16.—In Har- DEVONSHIRE, 
rington, Baptisms 43, decrease 17.—  Died.] The rev. Copleston Coward, 
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rector of Thurlstone—On the 7th of united many years, in the most endear- 


December, while cruising in his station on 
the N. seas, Captain William Richardson, 
a native of Exeter; this gentleman was 
commander of the Unile sloop of war; he 
was one of the lieutenants that were saved 
from the Royal George which sunk at 
Spithead, and was first lieutenant of the 
Leander, at the memorable battle of the 
Nile.— J. Moore Knighton esq. of Green- 
ofen House, near Tavistock; long a ma- 
gistrate and deputy lieutenant of this 
county. 
DURHAM. 

On the 12th of January, the newly- 
erected iron bridge over the river Tees, 
of Yarm, fell with a tremendous crash 
and concussion that was sensibly felt in 
every part of the town. Workmen are 
at present busily employed in getting 
the iron out of the river, to prevent the 
danger of an inundation, im case of 
heavy rain coming on. Fortunately 
the old bridge still remains standing, or 
the road leading into that part of the 
country must have been totally stopped, 
at least for some time, 

! DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.| Mr. John Mercer, sur- 
geon, to Miss A. Mercer, both of 

alstock. 

Died.| At Blandford, Capt. John 
Galpine, paymaster of the 18th _ regi- 
ment of toot.—Mrs. Buffet, wife of 
Mr. T. Buffet, house-painter.— At 
Weymouth, Mrs. Penny, relict of the 
late Capt. Taylor P. of the R. N.— 
At Fern House, near Shaftsbury, aged 
15, Miss M. A. Grove, an amiable 
young lady, daughter of Mr. Thos, G. 

‘sq. Her muslin dress having caught 
fire by some unfortunate accident, and 
assistance not being immediately at 
hand, she was so severely burnt that she 
expired at the end of the two following 
days. : 

ESSEX. 

Married.) Mr. W. Perry, coach- 
maker, of Witham, to Miss 5. Clark, 
of Dewnham.—At Little Clackton, 
Mr. B. Chapman, attorney, of Har- 
wich, to Miss F. Fisher.— Joseph 
Joyner, Esq. of High House, near 
Purfleet, to Miss Mary Reid, daughter 


- of the Rev. Mr. R. of Aveley.—Mr. 


Thomas ‘Goodson, of Coggershall, aged 
86, to Miss Elizabeth Foster, aged 36, 
both of Coggershall. The bridegroom 


.3t seems,. buried a former wife a short 


time ago, with whom he had been 


ing ties of friendship, and.:for* whose 
loss so poignant wa his*affliction as to 
threaten apparently a speedy terniination 
of his existence ; but such is omnium 
rerum vicissitude, or at least the change- 
ableness of the human mind, that this 
worthy wight. to heal the pangs of a 
wounded spirit and to acquire a support 
to an enfvelled frame, has been indu- 
ced to seek consolation in the soothing 
affection and tender assiduities of a 
buxom helpmate. 

Died.] At Colchester, Mrs. Hewett, 
wife of the Rev. Ch, H., rector of Green- 
stead.—Miss Vince, daughter: of the 
late Mr. V,draper.—At Leigh, Capi. 
John Going; well known as having 
been employed many years in the corn 
and coasting tradeMr. Stephen Un- 
win, of Black Notley Hall. He had 
spent a chearful evening with several 
neighbours, at a meeting that had been 
held on parish business, and having 
returned home about Q o'clock, was 
preparing agreeably to his usual custom, 
after supper to wash his hands, when 
he suddenly dropped down, and expired 
instantaneously— The Rey. Matthew 
Thompson, rector of Bradley and 
Mistley, and one of the justices of peace 
for this county. This gentleman had 
been invited to dine on the same day 
at Mistley Hall, the seat of H. Rigby, 
Esq. and on rising to go into the dining 
room, he was suddenly taken ill, and 
in the course of a few minutes expired, 
—The Rev. Mr. Philipps of South 
Shoebury, 3 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Married.) At Maverfordwest, the 
Rev. John Morse, fellow of —Heit- 
ford College, Oxford, to Miss .M 
‘Howell —At Chepping Norton, Mr. 
J. Phillips, malster, to Miss Lampett, 
‘second daughter of thé late.Mr,D.L. 
an eminent grazier, of Hook Norton.— 
J. Jefferies, - est; “of ‘Swansea; to. Miss 
M. ‘Tringham, daubhfer: of the Rev. 
Mr. 'T. of Liinhlethian, near. Cow- 
bridge. . 

Deid.].. At Gloucester, Mr. George 
Mander,—Mrs. ‘Thornton, of the Up- 
per George Coffee-House.—At Chep- 
stow, Mrs. Morgan, relict of the lute 


. Thos, M. esq. comptroller of the cus- 


toms.—At Abergavenny, Mr. T. kivans, 

of the King’s Head Iny.—At Wotton, 

Mr. W.. Townshend, drapér —In_his 

83d year, at Sfowse, in the parish of 
z2 
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Arlingham.—-The Rev. H. Davis, A.M. 
upwards of 50 years rector of Clifton, 
in Berkshire, and many years perpetual 
curate of Saul in this county.—The 
Rev. Sam. Price, 33 years minister of 
a Presbyterian congregation at New- 
castle, Bridgend, Glamorganshire. 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Rain gauge. It appears that the quan- 
tity of rain which fell during the last 
month, was 5 inches, 27 100ths, that of 
the corresponding month in 1805, 2 in- 
ches, 44 Todths. in 1804, 4 inches, 18 
100ths and in 1803, 2 inches, 29 100ths. 
The quantity of iain im the preceding 
month, exceed that of any other, during 
the iwo last years, except the month of 
November 1804, when it measured 5 in- 
ches, 44 100ths. Heieford Journal, 
Feb. 12th. 

Lately at a meeting of the proprietors 
of the J ontine, at Swansea, South Wales, 
for building public rooms and a theatre, 
it was resolved that the foundations of the 
respective buildings intended, should be 
immediately laid down, and the work pro- 
eceded upon. . 

Married.JAt Durston, Mr. Hardwicke 
of Lulham Court, to Miss Lewis, 2d 
daughter of the Rev. D. L. of Monnington 
upon Wye.—At Hereford, the Rev. T. 
Wynne, to Miss Sirrell, eldest daughter 
of R. Sesq. of Westerston.—Mr. L. 
Powell of Maescarnog, to Miss Mary 
Price, eldest daughier of Walter P. esq. 
of Glynllech, in Brecorshire. 

Died.|} At Hereford, in an advanced 
age, Mrs. Symonds, wife of the late Mr. 
T.S. statuary—Mr. Edward Williams, 
porter to the Bishop’s palace.—Mrs. Hop- 
kins, wife of D. A. esq. of Brynilys in 
Cardiganshire.—Aced gl, Mis. Wat- 
kins, mother of Mr. W. of the half Moon 
inn.—At Leominster, Miss Plevy, milli- 
ner. —At Upton Castle, in Pembrokeshire, 
Mrs. Rees widow of the late Rev. J. R. 
rector of Nash.—At Talgarth in Breck- 


nockshire, the. Rev. -John. Morgan, rector . 


of Llanelac, and curate of Talgaith 47 
years. 
HAMPSHIRE. 

Summary of the account of the Hamp- 
shire society for the relief of prisoners 
confined .for small debis; as per annual 
report lately delivered to the members. 
For the yea. ending Ist of January, 1805. 
Total receipts, 1341. 16s. 11d. — Total 
disbursements, 74l. 5s. b1d. Debtors 
discharged tl, having 8 wives and 20 
children. ‘Total number of debtors that 


have been discharged in four years, 57 
having 35 wives, and 109 children. 

Married.\| | At Michelmarsh, Mr. J. 
Colson, to Nliss Rogers. At Southamp- 
ton, Mr. Bienvenue, merchant, to Miss 
Hanow, of the island of Guernsey. Cap- 
tain Gordon, to Miss Prior, of Hamble. 
J. D. Hopwood, esq. of Havant, leu- 
tenant in the 68th regiment, to Miss 
Holloway, of Andover. At Winchester, 
Mr. R. Smith, to Miss Richards. Mr. 
IT). Pavey, hair-dresser, aged 77, to 
Fanny Dawkins, aged 23! At Ring- 
wood, Cornet Sharpe, of the royal -wag- 
gon train, to Miss Quinton. 

Died.] At Southampton, Mr. J, 
Young, linen-draper. At Winchester, 
in his 81st year, !. Goodridge Waller, 
esq. At Christchurch, lieutenant B. 
Skrymsher, the oificer who commanded 
the signal post on Church-head. At 
Alrestord, Mr. W. Houghton, draper. 
At Fareham, aged 105 years, Mrs. Eli- 
zabeth Spencer. It is rather remarkable, 
that she had lost her eye-sight for many 
years, but recovered it in her [00th year, 
At Nunwell, in the isle of Wight, Sir 
William Oglander, bart. At Ash, near 
Basingstoke, the Rev, George Lefroy. 
J, Mulls, esq. of Croston House, near 
Titchfield. Mrs. Playne, matron of the 
county hospital. Lieutenant Smith, of 
the Namur ship of war, son of T. A. S, 
esq. of South Tidworth, iu this county, 
This gentleinan was unfortunately drown- 
ed near St. Helen's. 

KENT. 

It is intended tg build immediately a 
new chapel in the Dock-yard, at Chat- 
ham, for the accommisdation of the 
officers, artificers, marines and others 
connected with the duties of the yard. 
The plan has been fuily approved of, 
and when carricd into execution, it is 
announced that the chapel will be suf- 
ficiently large to contain four thousand 
persons. ; 

Married] At Strood, Lieutenant 
J. Harris, of the Royal Marines, to 
Miss Dodd, daughter af the late James 
D. Esq. purser in the navy. W. 
Chamberlayne, Esq. of Rolyendon, in 
this county, to Miss Frances Bishopp, 
daughter of Colonel H. B. and grand- 
daughter of Sir Cecil B. of Parham- 
park, Sussex. At Aylesford, Mr. 
Summerfield, steward to the Earl of 
Aylesford, to Miss Dunning. At Do- 
ver, Robert Forbes, esq. of the Kife- 
shire militia, to Miss Goreley. At 
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Chislehurst, the Rev. G. Leonard Jack- 
son, to Miss Louisa H. Woolasten. 

Died.] At Gravesend, Mr. Thomas 
Pitt, master of the White Hart tavern. 
At Margate, in his 31st year, Mr, Ad. 
Curling Cobb, timber merchant, and 
princip: val clerk in the ban! cing: L ouse of 
Messrs. Rrancia Cobb and Son. “At 
Greenwich, Mr. Henry Irish, sures 
In an advanced ace, - shard S y, 
esq. of Hastingleici:. The bulk of his 
property, w hich is very considerable, he 
has bequeathed to his relation, Mr. John 
Sankey, of Brabourn. At Goo ‘nestone, 
lady Bridges, wite of Sir Brook B. bart. 
and daughter of the late Robert Foote, 
esq. of Malden Abbey, ia this county, 

LEICESTERSHIKE. 

Died.| At Leicester, in his 4gth 
year, Mir. W. Svercer, ate of Shar- 
man’s lodge. At se ghbow, Mr. A, 
Ney wherry. At Blaby, Mr. R. ——— 
Freer. At Higham on the Hill, 
John Harris, At Arnsby, Mr. aL 
grazier. ‘T. Benshin, esq. of Stoney 
Sienton. Miss Warren, only sister of 
Mr. @eniley W. aitorney, in Upping- 
has. Aged 77, Mis. Bishop, of the 
Talbot lens, Gilmorton. 

Be arrived. At Leicester, Mr. Stone, 
of Barrow-upon-Sour, to Mrs. Burgess, 
Mr. Bruce, coach-proprietor, to Miss 
Wright, of gpa , 

LANCASHIRE. 

Baptisms Phat at the Manches- 
ter Callegiate church, last year, 3358 ; 
burials at ditio, g69. A similar dispa- 
rity is not to be with in the united king: 
doms. 

Married \-Mr. Jackson organist, 
to Miss W haley. . beth of Kirkham. 


Gli. 








r 


Mr. Schofield, cotton manufacturer of 


Pilkington, to Miss. R. Shuttleworth. 

Died}—Ai Lancaster, aged 72, Mr, 
W Feddon, surveyor of the excise at 
that port.—At Liver pool in her 56th 
year, Mrs. Distell, wife of Mr. N. 
Distell, sugar-baker.—Mr. R. Waikin- 
soy, of the island of St. Vincent.—At 
Manchester, Mr. John Scott, a consi- 
derable Carrier between Manchester and 
Scotland.—At Wigan, Mrs. Welch, 
relict of the late Mr. W. formerly ma- 
nager of the Buxton, and other provin- 
cial theatres. — At Prescot, Mr. Peacock, 
draper.—At Preston, Mr. Whitehead, 
brass-founder—At Plymouth, Miss 
Fell, daughter of the late Dr. F. of Ul1- 
verston.——At Pendleton, Joseph Booth, 
esq. 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 

Marriages.J—Mr, Goodwin, Mer» 
chant of Alford, te Miss Grant of 
Witherme —At Lingal in, Mir. Louth, 


chyimis tand Lr uges t, to Miss Mascet, 
daughier of " . dobn B. 
Roxi vline.—C: : Bow th ot the W ain- 





Bed ! er }, 
ticer volunteer Miss John- 


4 cre At 
on, of irmond le Muire.—At divertoi, 


Benjamin Codd, esq: of Gainsborough; 





to Miss Caroline Ka 
ad 


DCot 


nes’ —lvir. Kneges 
seller, of Maiket Raison, to Miss 
Macaity, of Gainsborough. 
“NORTHAMELONSALRE. 
Av the five causes reported at the late 


quct ‘erly meeting of the Nerthampton- 
shire Pr reserva ioe » Soc lety, were preser- 
yailons. Tesieus the danger of drown- 
ing, through drunkenness, a nd twa 


from juvenile imprudeuce, in comune 








on ice too thin io bear. in one of the 
last cases, Joseph Howes of Northany; 
ton, humane}! ly ventured his own lite °, 
and. was the instiument of indent (saving 
both, by prudently laying his body 
along the ice, and thereby preventing 
too great a pressure ON any one paiticu- 
lar p oint. 

Marriages.) At Northampien, Mr. 
Clarke, jun, of the Cross keys inn, to 
Miss C. Wood, daughter of Mr. W. 
plumber and glaz San nol. adel ieesms 
horse-dealer, to Miss Lriggs.—At 
Weston Und Twood, Igucks, Francis 
Hall, esq. of Eskelith house Yorkshire, 
to Mrs, Barckley.—At Kettering, Mit 
'T. Davey, coal merchant, Xe. to Miss 
Dexter.—Mr. Dexter, format ans ud ear 
zier of Bozeat, to Miss Walker ef Suisx- 
ton.—Mr. bk. ‘burner, draper of Well 
Close 5 — Lenden, to Mi Mi 
Wil Kt iCst j i ‘ 
pet of Sion ile y. in this cor unity, 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 

Baptisms and burials for tie parish of 
St. Marv, Nottingham, frei: Jan. } 
1805, to Jan. 1. 1806. ates bip- 
tized, 400. idito baptized and net ré- 
gistered, 125. bemales Laptived and 
registered, S14. Do. bapuved and 
not registeret, 148. Decreased in Lb 
tismns, this year OO. Buried miles 27. 
Females 210. - Decreased in burials, 
this year, 121. 

Marriages.) Mr. D. Hine, hosier of 
Wood-Street, London,to Miss Fesrson, 
youngest daugliter-of Mt 17. seccisin 
of Chilwell, Lear Not tam ohum it 
Mansfield iMr. W vodevek, saiicrt 
to. Miss Vickers At Lyon, WW. Swee 
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man, esq. to Miss Lane, daughter of this very extensive contern promises to 


S. L. esq. collector of the customs at 

that port.—Mr. R. Dewing, merchant 

of Burnham Overy, to Miss Herring, 

of Ashwicken.—At Stoke Holy Cross, 

Lieutenant Hunting Jollye, to Miss 

H. Clarke, late of Stepney, London, 
NORFOLK. 

«* The sword of Don Xavier Wint- 
huysen, presented by Lord Nelson to 
our corporation, has hitherto been sus- 
pended in the council chamber. The 
court anxious to preserve so estimable 
a memorial of the gaijlant chief, have 
directed that it shall be inclosed in a 
frame of plate glass, lest any accident 
should injure this relic Mr. Freeman 
is accordingly employed upon the work, 
and we understand, when finished, the 
whole will assume the appearance of 
an elegant entablature. 

Norwich Journal. 
SOMERSETSHIRE, 

A very neat and clegant window, of 
stained or painted glass, has lately been- 
erected and set up im the parish church of. 
Henbury, near Bristol. In the centre of 
the window, is a most beautiful and ap- 
propriate figure, representing ‘* Faith,” 
after an original painting of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, the performance and execution 
of which are exquisite. The ingenious 
Mr. Egginton, of Handsworth, near Bir- 
mingham, is the artist. 

Friday, at sun rise, the mercury in the 
barometer stood at 28 inches. It has been 
only twice so low since the earthquake at 
Calabria, in Feb. 1783. 

Farley’s Bristol Journal, Jan. 25. 

There are now growing in Misterton, 
about one mile from Crewkherne,  straw- 
berries in perfect blossom; they were 
seen in blossom the 30th of December, 
1805, by many spectators, and still in- 
crease in number, 

Bristol Gazette, Jan, 30. 

The great and capital undertaking of 
the new wet docks, at or near the city of 
Bristol, are proceeding upon with great 
vigour and activity. . ‘l he excavations are 
iu many parts already compleated; the 
iron bridge at Bedminster. is nearly finish- 
ed, and the arches of the bridge erecting 
on the Bath road, have been thrown across 
the canal, and ave now ready for bolting 
together. The numerous accidents which 
have recently occurred in the river and 
harbour of Bristol, are additional proofs 
(ifit could be supposed that any such are 
wanting), of the vast public utility which 


realize. 
SHROPSHIRE. — 
Died] At Littteshall; in’ his’ 5gth 
year, the Rev. Johw ‘Stainer, M: “A: 
rector of Hope Bowdler. At Dorring- 
ton, Mrs. Gittins, widow of the late Mr. 
G . barometer-maker, formerly of Shrews- 
bury The Rev. Mr. Rice,’ of Clun. 
Aged 96, Mr. T. Bellis, upwards of 60 
cars parish clerk of Long Wase, near 
Vellington. Mr. Boot, of Bass Church. 
At Madeley Wood, aged 75, Mr. John 
Brooke. Mr. -Hight, game-keeper, of 
Wynnstay Park. rs. Smith, late of 
Welbach, a lady whosé rectitude of con- 
duct was truly admirable, aid who was 
indeed truly exemplary in all the duties 
of life. At Feltham Hill, near London, 
Miss Harriot Leighton, sister of Sir Ro- 
bert L. bart. of Loton, in this county. ~ 
SUFFOLK. - 
At anumerous meeting of gentlemen 
and others, held at Lowestoft, on 
Wednesday the 5th of Feb. last, it 
Was unanimously resolved, that in con- 
sequence of the numerous accidents to 
which the Eastern coast of this country 
is particularly exposed, it is highly ex- 
pedient to form a society on the prin- 
ciple of the Royal Humane Society of 
London, &c. Atthis meeting, a case 
was reported of a Mr. Serjeant Bubb, 
of the 28th regiment, being restored to 
life by the judicious exertions of Mr 
W. H. Crowfoot, .after’13 hours of 
suspended animation, produced by, or 
attributed to intense cold. 
«* State of the Weather in 1805. 
“Inthe year 1805 there have been 


136 days very brilliant; 109 days in- 


which there has been rain ; 18 days in 
which snow or rain have fallen; 46 
days cloudy, scarcely the sun appeared ; 
and 50 days fair, partly bright and 
partly cloudy.” 

Bury and Norwich Journal, Feb. 14 

STAFFORDSHIRE, 

Died.| At Litchfield, at an advan- 
ced age, Andrew Newton, esq. brother 
of the late Dr. N. bishop of Bristol, who 
wrote on the prophecies. ‘Some years 
ago this pious and learned gentleman 
founded and endowed ‘an institttion at 
Litchfield, the object of which was to 
make some provision “for the widows 
of clergymen and ‘for their unmarried 
daughters, abovethe age°ef 50.” It is 
further recorded of this most truly: wor- 
thy character, -that he gave for the pur- 
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poses of charity and beneficience, the 


sum of 20,000. pounds, during his own 
life. 
SUSSBX.. 

Workmen are now busily employed, 
and getting on rapidly with Mr. Do- 
naldson’s new Library at Brighton, 
When. compleated, it will be very 
lofty and commodious, and one of the 
most elegant, buildings in the town, as 
also a very agreeable ornament to the 
Steyne. It is expected to be finished 
by the 1st.of June. 

Married.|- Dennet Smith, esq. of 
Henfield, to, Miss .Borrer, of Wood- 
mancote.— Mr. Hampton Weeks, sur- 
geon, of Brighthelmstone, to Miss S. 
Borrer, daughter of W. B. esq. of 
Hurstperpoint,—The Rev. John Green, 
A, M. vicar of Rustington and ‘Little- 
hampton, to Miss Penfold, of Wick- 
ham, 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

™ Married.) Edward O'Reilly, esq. 
captain in the Warwickshire militia, to 
Miss Eliza Wood, youngest daughter 
of the late captain C. W. of the Royal 
Navy. Ai Nuneaton, Mr. W. Dorey, 
to Miss Donald, eldest daughter of 
Alexander D. esq. At Birmingham, 
Robert Campbell, esq. of Stirling, to 
Miss Haslucks, 

Died. - At Alcester, Mrs. Jones, 
wife of Mr. J, surgeon. At Southam, 
Mts. Price, wife of Mr. P. surgeon. 
At Handsworth, Mr. James Millar, 
late of Birmingham ; a portrait and his- 
torical painter of respectable talents. 

WILTSHIRE, 

Married | At Chilmark, the Rev. 
James Hibberd, rector of Sutton Man- 
deville, to Miss Fouthrop. At Salis- 
bury, Mr. Kent, brewer, of Camber- 
mi Surrey, to Miss Heather, of the 
Parade tavern. Win. Bradford, esq. 
of Swindon, to Miss Cripps, of Marl- 
boro’. 

Died\. At Warminster, Mrs. War- 
ten, relict of the late Pitman W. esq. 
At Witherington, Peter Rooke, esq. 


WORCESTERSHIRE, 

Died.] At Worcester, Mrs. Munn, 
of the Bell Inn, aged 73. Samuel Collett, 
esq. Mr. J. Woodward, glover. At 
Harrington, near Eveshar, Robert Char- 
les, gent, late of Henley in Arden. At 
Croycombe House, George Perrott, esq. 
an active justice of peace for this county, 
and a great agriculturist. He was for- 
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merly a resident in the civil service of the 
Hon, .East India.‘Company‘at Bombay. 


coat WESTMORELAND, 

Died.| At Kendal, advanced in years, 
Mr, H. Car, of the society of quakers. 
In his 80th year, Mr, Tobias Hutchinson, 
of Kirkland. . In his 24th year, suddenly, 
Mr, S. Robinson, drysalter, &c. At 
Salford, in the bloom of life, Miss A, 
Garnett, of Winster, near Kindal, and 
afew days afterwards, Mrs: Hoggart, of 
Salford, sister to the above young lady, 
At Kirkby Stephen, aged 79, Mr. T. 
Pearson, ironmonger and bookseller. 


YORKSHIRE. . 

On Monday, January 6, Thornville 
Royal, for 10 years the seat of magni- 
ficence, festivity, and hospitality, in 
the possession of Colonel Thornton, 
was surrendered to the present purcha- 
ser, Lord Stourton, but not until the 
colonel had spent a whole month, the 
days in field sports, the evenings in 
convivial hilarity (his doors being thrown 
open according to annual custom) in 
such good humour and hilarity, that, 
perhaps, a more brilliant Christmas was 
never witnessed in this county, On 
New-ycar's day the colonel’s friends 
were indulged with excellent coursing 
in the park, afier which a grand dinner 
was served up, at which were wines at 
the age of 6U, and none under that of 
30years. On the Och, after amusing the 
party. with seeing the upper lake let off, 
where pike from 3 to 20Jb. carp from 
12 to 15 ditto, tench from 4 to 6 ditto, 
and perch from 2 to 3 ditto, were dis- 
covered; a few were taken, and one- 
half sent to the colone!’s successor, the 
present owner, Lord Stourton.—The 
colonel then proceeded with his friends 
to Falconer’s-hall, upon the Wolds, in 
the East Riding, his intended future 
residence. 

On the 7th of January, a lunar iris, 
or rain-bow, of the moon, as it is com- 
monly called, was distinctly seen 
at Horbury, near Wakefield, as like- 
wise in Wakefield, and several places 
adjacent. It was entirely peifect in its 
arch, and appeared very beautiful to the 
curious spectator’s eye. The hour’ of 
its appearing was from half -past nine to 
half past ten at night. A second bow 
was uearly discernible above the first, 
which was also perfect in the arch; but” 
the colou * could not be so distinctly 
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seen or recognised. ve same pheno- 
menpn was observed about the same 
tume at Lee ds, although its appearance 
was not qulte so v vid. 

Wer ried.) At Doncaster, John 
esq. banker, of Tfull, to Miss 
At- Pocklington, -Mr. Ord, 


merchant, of Knottingley, to Miss 


ty 


4 
avi me 
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ine- 


pp eorety late of Woodhouse, near - 


Alnwick. At Snaith, Mr. Foster 
Clark, surgeon, to Miss arg At 
Kelli ngton, R. Townrow, Taxis 
dall, to Miss Bateman. Atl ewsbury, 
the Rev. J. Buckworth, M.A. to Miss 
Halliley. Mr. R. Richardson, attor- 
ney, of Barnsley, to Miss Crookes, of 
Menk Bretton. Mr. R. Dearman, 
imerchant, to Miss Raywoed, both of 
Barnsley. Mr. C., Coupland, jun. 
- ee A : "i 
not-inerchant, of Leeds, to Miss 
ohason, of Holbeck. 

Died | At Leeds, Mr. Ling se 
pe rtner in the house of Messrs. Nanson 
and Co. distillers, London, por 60, 
mortification in his feot, oceasi- 
oned by the circumstance inadver- 
tent lye ting anail into the q 

Ab. Parkinson, sen.—Mrs Wood- 
heal, of Mr. Barwick, mer- 
ehant at Fetersbugzh.—Mrs. Tur- 
kin; cm sister to Messrs. Mallones.— 

Mr.. on. ~*~ partner in the firm of 

Ikins, Cockell and Co. mer- 

Miss Davison, daughter of } 

ood. —At Scarborough, 
a gentler yan 

a capes 
ilies are 

e henefit 
onations 

phic af 


Siddal, 
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quick.— 


mother 
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DEATHS ABROAD. 
th of September ‘ast, in the 
i and at Ram- 
> East Indies, which place he 
{ gallantly defended egainst Hoikar, 
C.ptaim Charles Hutchinson, of the Ben- 
gal artilie:y, in the sezvice of the Hon. East 
i He was a soldier by de- 
and grandfather having 
Majesty’s service. He 
county of Somerset at an 
‘to try, like many 
where, after 


3 age, In conrm: 
be 


nm the 
f his life, 
in Inda, 


Abroad. 


spending 20 years in the service, great part 
at Fort Marlborough in the island cf Su- 
matra, he obtained three years leave of ab- 
sence for the recovery of his health; came 
to England, recovered, married, ard i in the 
course of a few months, lost a most amiable 
wife; returned agin to India before his 
lea e of absence “expired, and arrived in 
time to enter upon most of the active ser- 
vice in which the East India Company's 
forces -have been employed. He was with 
Lord Lake in all his severe engagements, 
to thecapture cf De:hi, whence ‘he was de- 
tached with a division of the army under 
the command of the Hon. Colonel Monson, 
to co-operate with the Bombay armv in the 
¢ reduction of Helker’s capital, and ieceived 
from Colonel iionson most pubtic mars 
of ap)robation. When ‘the Co'’one! was 
unfortunately obliged to retreat, he ‘ef 
Captain Hutchinson in comri:: ms will 
part of his forces, at Rampoowh, 
his retreat, in hopes of k — 
employed; against whe 
of fifty thou: and cavalry, hes 
he succe ssfully mai intained 2.sh 
Zorous siege, at the same zin 
with famine within; 2: 
this com >and, repes only 
of Lord Lake. the Con ma; con r 
and the approbation of the Vo-i ‘ 
Governor-General, he at length; won 
by mental and bodily exe’ tions, clos y 
hi nour his morial ‘career. .As a man 
sold cr, he was esteemed by all who 
im; and*these only whe cou'd ¢s: 
» worth, most sincerely. lament his deat” 
On the 2rst of September, 1805, 
19th yeer of his ave, Charles S 
Famer, E:q_ the second son of S 
Eamer, at Gazeepoore in the Stee 
Benares, in the East Indies; a youth i 
traordinary promise, and of most am 
manners. He fell a martyr to the (lV miat 
after strugg ingwith the jungle fever sixteen 
days, which proved not only a source of the 
deepe t affliction to his incon: ola: le parents 
and relations, but of lasting regret - eveiy 
one who had the plea ure of his acquaint- 
nee. He left England on the 2oth of 
March, 1804, . nd arrived a stsanger at Cal- 
cutta, whither he went a cavalry cadet, at 
his own particular wish, and where he seems 
to have been destined toa series of difficulty 
and suffering. Iie was under immediate 
orders to jon the army at Campore, gco 
miles up the Ganges, in which expedition 
his beat was run down and sunk near the 
shore of Baranpore. On his prosecuting his 
voyage by the assistance of the governor of 
a Danish settlement, he was seized with a 
fever, which deta ned him three weeks. On 
his arrival at Campore, he was made a cor- 
net of horse, and ordered to do duty with 
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the 23d regiment of infantry. Having par- 
ticular recammendation to the Commander 
in, Chief, who was then beseiging Dieg, he 
offered his services, which were accepted. 
He proceeded neat joo miles further, in 
which journey he was twice plundered by 
banditti between Agra and tlie fortress of 


Dieg, and lost his all before he-reached the 


British army- After this he: went against 


Bhuntpore, end was encanipted with the- 


grand army on the plains of Delhi. No 
further tidings of him teached his friends 
till the melancholy accotint ‘of His dedth at 
Gazcepore, near 600 miles from Delhi. 

Off Cape Trafalgar in endeavouring to 
secure some of the prizes, Mr. Williani 
Ellis, carpenter of his Majesty’s ship the 
Donegal, in the 36th year of his age. This 
brave and respected young man had been in 
his Majesty’s navy from his infancy. By 
the age of g years he left his native place, 
Teignmouth in Devonshire, at the earnest 
request of tlie laté admiral, (then captain) 
Truscott, with whom he was in the action 
on the Dogger Bank; and. in that in. the 
‘West Indies, when the gallant Rodney van- 
quished de Grasse. In the last war, he was 
in the Ganges, Captain Mc Dougal, at the 
conquest of St. Lucia in the West Indies, 
and on his return was eppointed to the 
L’Espion, then in ordinary at Sheerness. 
During the meeting at the Nore, at that 
eventful petiod, when the nation was quite 
dismayed at the revolt of 4 great part of 
their darling navy, he volunteered his ser- 


vigés to the post admiral, (Coffin) who gave 
him the command Of a-bagtery and fifty men, 
and from his great exertions in the service 
of his king and country, he was thanked in 
the handsomest manner by the admiral, and 
was promoted to the Loire, Qaptain New- 
man, with whom he acted in the long block- 
ade of Havre, and at.the captare of the 
Pallas. At the close" of the war; though 
the Loire was laid up in og?’ sty, the ad- 
miral did not suffer his active etris to lie 
dormant; he was appointed t9,the Done- 
gal of 84 guns, eommanded by*ile gallant 
Sir Richd Strachan, with whom he con- 
tinued during his cruise the Mediterra- 
nean, and at the blockade of Cadiz; shortly 
after which he joined the fleet of the im- 
mortal Nelson, and seiled w3.. trim in the 
chase after the flying combin<a squadron. 
The circumstances attending this mournful 
event, which deprived his ¢juntry of a me- 
ritorious officer, and a wife and four lovely 
children, of their sole support, are cizcum- 
stantiallyrelated in the following extract of 
a letter from Lieutenant Greensiil, an officer 
of the Danegal; it is dated off Cadi:  yoth 
Nov. and is addressed to his discgrsoiate 
widow, stating the death of her husband. 
Lieutenant Gréensill adds, that after the 
glorious 21st of Oct. he was sent with him 
on board one of the prizes; aad having de- 
Vol, Ve 


scribed the dreadful weather. they encouns 
tered, he continues, “ Your husband, while 
exerting himself with all that zeal which 
he ever manifested in the execution of his 
duty, received a wound by the fall of the 
main-mast, every ‘care and attention which 
our distressed situation would allow of, was 
said him for two days; on the third, we 

ad no. alternative but to run on shore to 
save our lives; the respect borne by-every 
individual to Mr. Ellis was such, that their 
own lives became a sécondary considera 
tion, and every thought was how to convey 
him in safety to the shore. Lieutenant 
Fernyhough, of the marines, with Mr. Bell, 
midshipman, of the Donega!, went pure 
posely to remain with him and afford him 
all the assistance they could procure.—Here 
it is, my dear , that I request you to 
summon all the fortitude and religion of 2 
Christian, to-sustain the blow it has pleased 
Providence to afflict us with: the boat was 
lost, and every soul, save four, perished.’* 
After this worthy officer offe:ing all the ser« 
vice in his power, he says, “ Captain Mal. 
colin also desires me to say, all the assistance 
he can any way render you, he will most 
gladly perform.” Thus perished, in the 


-prime of life and health, a man whom his 


superior officers treated at their equal, and 
to whom his inferiors always looked up a 
friend. 

A short time since, aged 64, Jean Francis 
Dela Harpe. His father, who was a Swise 
captain of artillery, in the service of France, 
being in confined circumistances, ke was in« 
debted for his education solely to the kind= 
nes$ of the Principal of the Colleze d’Har- 
court, where he greatly distinguished him- 
self, At the age of 25, he wrote his tta- 
gedy of ‘© Warwick,” which met with 
great success on the stage. It is rathera 
curious circumstance that none of his fu- 
ture pieces experienced any success, if we 
except his “ Philoctetes,” from Sophocles, 


"Fhe absence of thé female character in this 


tragedy; is a singular-circumstance; the no« 
ble simplicity which reigris through it, in- 
terests us sufliciently, without love. M- 
La Harpe was the author of mény detached 
pieces in prose and verse, somé of which 
were crowned with academic prizes. ‘This 
honour was eonferred on his éulogiums on 
Fenélon, Racine, Catinat, and Charles V. 
He had for a considerable period, the charge 
of the literary patt of the “ Mercure ;” and 
his talents as a judicious and profount cri- 
tic, were eminently displayed by his lec- 
tures at the Lyceum, or * Corus Complet 
de Literature.” On this laborious work his 
fame is principally founded. During the 
reign of terror after the breaking out of 
the French revolution, he was thrown into . 
a prison as a susect. The works of this 
writer have been collected together, and 
— 6 voli, S¥e, 
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PRICE OF STOCKS from Jan 25, to Fes. 24, 1806, both included. 
By Messrs. Anthony Clarke and Robert Marsden, Stock Brokers, Prince's Street, Bank. 



























































Bank |3 p. Cent er Cent. sper Cent Ct, , Long | Short, Imperial ;Imper4 India India Exchequer 
Date Stock Redue. * Gav. ap &. "Meey. 7 Anns. | Anns.}3 per Cents.| Anns. | Stock. Bonds, Bills. 
1804 
Jan. 4 
a5\Convr. St. Pau 189 
27 61} 60 783 99% aim 173 2 60 9 _ 38. pm. 5s. pm. 
28] 198$ | 61% 607614 79% gt sai 174)— — 9 — 3% 8 pm, §s- pm. 
29| 1984 | 613% 60361 79; git — | — — = _ 3s. pm. 58. pa. 
30| King | Chars, Martyrdom. _ _ _ _ 186 —_—- 
31) 1974 | 61d 614605 79% 91§ toot 7%) — 60§ 9 _ — 4s. pm. 
Feb. 17%i|— 60} 9 _ 38 «pm. 4s. pm. 
I 614 6031 Bo} 91} — 743) — 604 9 — 4s. pm. 58. pm. 
o 3 612 603614 80} 924 —_ 7wij|— 604 9 186 4s. pm. 55. pm. 
2 4| 197 613 61 460g 80 92% one 1743/— 61 ~~ 186 4s- pm. 58 pms. 
5; 1974 | 62 614; Bot 93 a 74 | — 605 _ 185 4s. pm. ‘5s. pm. 
6) 197 62 6146r 80} 93 _ 727i | — 603 9 — aa. 4s. pm. 
9) 196% | 61¢ 61 bof 80 92% one 74|/— _ 9 ~ 4% pm. 3S. pm, 
3 617 60761 79% 92% — 174 | °2 - _ = 4s. pm. 48- pm, 
10) 61+ 6x 60% 8> 924 aw wij — 604 9 _ 4s. pm. 4s. pia. 
~ yr} 196 61% 6033 82 924 om 17 — 60¢ 9 1864 48. pm. 4s. pm. 
12 61% 61461 Bot 925 — 177) — 603 9 1864 48s. pm. 4s. pm. 
33| 197% | 61% 61 46x Bof 92% —_ i74) — 604 _ 1854 4% pm. 58. pm. 
x4] Tyd$ | 61§ 60461 80 924 —_ 74| — 604 9 _ 5% pm. 
IS 61% 60461 805 924 _ 17 oo -—— 4s. pm. 
7 _ — | oe | 9 | 185 | — 5s. pm. 
a8] 2002 | 61% 6x 6r§ 805 92% — 734), — _ -— _ 3s. pm. —— 
x9} Ash |Wednesy. _ — — a 1854 38. pm. 38. pra. ‘ 
20} 203 61 61}6r 80} 93 _ 179 | 2 — 9 — 38) opm. 3S. pm. 
a1j 206 | 613 6x 60g 80% 92% _ 74), — 60} 9 185 _—_ 38. pms 
22) 208 614 6ojz 8o¢ | 924 ~ zw; 60% 
24) St /Matthias.| | 
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\>.|H {Baro.T.out/T.an ¢ H C.| Wind. Weather, &c. Rain, 1,98 
rr f.. t. fs ok Oe : . 
1}$}29.85147 54-5] 64 h I |. drizzly . rain: fine 
2 aa 46 154 a 3|VNW I thazy . cloudless eve 
2 $\29.87|38 lae5isg t|~NY — thazy 
|2|29 95) 4" |49.5| 58 2 WNw 2 hazy . cloudless eve 
3.8|29.97134 |45-5| 53 h W 11. jittle snow and much rain 
\2 '29.87| 37-5 146 | 63 £ | 88 1 |rain. fair. cloudless night 
4 8)30 12) 355 145-5) 62 £ W 1]. fine: cloudy 
F 2|30.05142 |47 }62 5] SW 2 . rain. fair eve; fine 
518 \29:96 42 lag }62 1] W 2 hazy: thick upward 
lalz00sl45 [19-8159 h] ™ +], little wet ag nighe 
6, 8 130.02] 49 |50.5; 64 5 | WSW 2 
|, 129.97} 52-5 | 3 4\5 | *S¥ 2). cloudless night 
7|8 30.28) 41.5 | 0.5] 63 h] _W 1 |not cloudy . thick upward and drizzling 
la 130.161 45 | 2 |6s:h| SW 2). drizzling at times : fine 
3 8 29 76 a8. 2.51 63 3 sidan 1}. ~— omen little rain at times 
% \29-54| 4 2% 51583 W 3 |. shower of hail and rain . clear ni 
9 8 \29.83|39 | 8 |60\x) “Sw 1 |hazy ranttenwind 
2 129.86 43 |49.5|59\2| ¥8W 1 |hazy . cloudy night: storm f hail and rain 
10 8 (28.91) 42-5 48.5 61'4| WSW 2), fine 
| 2 \28.89) 43 [48.5 157 \2 Wsw 3], shower at night . fine 
1r 8 /29.16| 39-5 146.5 |59 |= W 2ihazy 
| 2!29.28| 40-5 |47 [57/1 )YNW 2 jhazy . cloudy eve and rain at times 
12 8 \28.82|1 37.5 46 |65‘h E 1 |little rain at times 
| 2128 98| 40 |46.5 (62 '5 NI 
13 8 '29 60! 36.5145 |6r h|NNW 1], fine 
|2'29.85|40 45 |s9'x|WNW x hazy; little rain 
14 8 \29-70| 43-5 46 |63.4|¥8w 1 _~ : _ 
|2'29.76144 [47 |59'E Ww I \hazy. little rain at eve. fine; rain and hi * 
15 8‘29.53143 |48 be 5 Ww 4 |. fine and less wind nd high wind 
| 2 \29.67146 147-5 158 '2 W 2). cloudy and little rain ; very high wind 
| a! Ww 4 P at 4 * : ° 
16 8 29.30) 50 [50 63.5) SSW 4]. more wind and rain at times : less wind 
la (26-16) 46 |50.5 |60\5} SW 3] less wind. fine eve. rain: fine 
17 8'29-64) 38 [475 |6r h W 1 'not cloudy . fine , more hazy 
12 29 84 42.5 |;8 |6o h| NW 1. fine: clear . thick upward 
18 8 30.11)38 |46 |sgh W 1 little rain at times 
| 2 seal 4s 47-5|62 5] sw a|. rain and more wind : high wind. fine and less 
19 8 29.78) 45 5 [49.5 |59\2| W 1 jhagy . cloudy . fine [ wind: 
N 2 29.87! 49 |50 157\2 w 1 hazy. cloudy night: little rain ‘ 
20 8 29.70) 50,5 [51-5 163 '4| WSW 2 : little rain at times 
1s !2'29-70'53 [53-5 63.5 |S 2): fine 
18 .2993'49 |54 |642) W2 
{2 30.03\53-5|155 |62°3 w 1}, thick upward at eve 
22 8 30 18) 18 53 [64] SW X not cloudy. chiefly cloudy and drizzly at timeg 
‘2 30.13'53.5 155 [63 5| sw 2'. less cloudy 
23 8'29.93149-5|53 |62°5 wsw 3/, less cloudy: fine 
2 3009/50 54 159'3 w 2 hazy . cloudy eve : rain 
24 8 29.63}5" |53 166 5 W 2/little rain . fine 
2.29.72)47 |53 |563| Ww 2. high wind at night: less wind 
25 8 29.73) 495/50 158 1 w 2 hazy 
2 29.78) 45.5 |50 |56 2 w 2‘hazy. cloudless eve 
26 8 29.45\37 |a7 '59 2 N 1 hazy - cloudy 
1 i2 29.40'4t | 8.5 61 5) NE X hazy. rain. fair eve 
27,8 29 4136 |45 [63 £) 8 2! 
{ ‘2 2920/44 146.5 62 5 § 2 hazy . rain. snow at night . fair 
” $ 29.27137 |45 163 f EO 
| \229 27/38 |as.sl63 5| swt 
\29.8 29.29/36 |44.5 60 5| Nw 1}. fin@; cloudy . little snow 
t (2 29.32137 144-5 sg hiwnw 1|snow fair eve 
(30,8 29.37)30 |41-5 60 f w o}. more foggy . not cloudy : thick upward 
|2 29.30] 33 5 '42.5 60 h| Nw 1 |. fine eve: clear 
31 8 29.45] 31 |41 \6r o| wsw LJ hazy . little cloudy and fozgy 
2 29.51) 36.5 42-5 161 3! wsw 





1 ‘tozgy . cloudless eve; thick upward 





AVERAGE PRIGES OF CORN, 
By the Winchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll, of 140lbg, 
Avoirdupoise, from the Returns received in the Week ended Feb. 15, 1806. 

























































































INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat.) Rye. |Barley{ Oats. Wheat. Rye. pen Qats. 
s. djs. djs. dis. d. & Gia 284s d.! s. d. 
Middlex| 71 3 4% ©} 3n 9] jo SilEssex ..... 1 70 8 32 6] 32 2 32 6 
Surrey .| 74 36 © 3x 6) 30 1oj\Kent + ..... 67 6| 35 9} 30 0 35 3 
Hertford) 67 16) 4 0} 32 10) 28 10,\Sussex..... .| 69 10, 30 6. 35 10 
Bedford | 64 rob 43 4] 29 10] 25 1} Suffolk ...../ 65 6| 40 01 29 6 25 § 
Huntin. | 62 7 30 O| 22 4i\Cambridge....| 62 5/39 6] 29 4:19 6 
Northa.| 6x 8) 46 6) 3x 3] 22 S{|Norfolk.....| 6s 9) 38 9) 26 91 22 7 
Ru:land| 70 6 | 34 G ar Lincoln .....| 64 5) 40 8 30 5| 19 9 
Leicestr.| 72 2) 44 3' 36 2) 23 York ......) 61 41 44 31 30 8 21 8 
Notting.| 78 8) 48 0, 36 6) 24 6)Durham.... | 63 § 37. 7124 8 
Derby ..| 77 6) ————_ 38-10) 28 Northumberland] 59 11) 4t 4) 3% 2| 24 3 
Stafford | 81 8j)—————| 40 6) 27 Cumberland ... | 72 0} 54 ©} 37 8| 24 £ 
Salop ..| 8& 5) 5x 6, 42 9| 25 6)|/Westmorland. | 74 8) 60 o 39 4) 26 3 
Herefor.| 82 1) 5x 2! 39 3] 25 Lancaster... .| 79 7 43 427 
Wor'str.| 82 3 | 37 4) 29 Chester .....| 72 6'———| 46 8) 23 7 
Warwic.| 78 10| ————-| 37. 2, 28 aj/Flint..... o 4 6S 10! 
Wilts. (] 72 8{|———/ 3x 10) 26 Denbigh ....} 80 +— 48 4| 20 Q 
Berks ..) 75 2|-———| 30 2] 27 8flAnglesea ... .| 70 Om 38 Oo} 20 0 
Oxford .| 73 8 132 9 as 11] Carnarvon .. | 79 8-————| 38 0, 20 @ 
Bucks. .| 68 © | 32 4) 28 "|Merioneth .- | 85 10, 46-8} 23 «LO 
Breeon.| 9t 2) 54 4 47 2\ 24 OfCardigan ....| 81 8|-———-| 35 5,17 © 
Montgo| 84 5 | 46 5\ 22 6)\Pembroke .. .| 64 1 32 11 20 § 
Radnor.; 86 2 | 38 6)a2 xf\Carmarthen ..| 94 44-— 33 0 16 6 
. Glamorgan . . .} 83 4{-——| 39 71' 20 Q 
aniase Gloucester ...| 83 44-———— 37 10 29 2 
Somerset ... .| 80 a “SANE 40 6 24 % 
Average of England and Wales. ie a em % Pa oa 
Wheat 74s. 3d.; Kye 44s. 2d.; Barley c sot ‘eat Bo 3 agt on on 
Ss 10d, ; Oats 25s. od. ° a tes 35 7 
35% 20G, 5 ¢ ee viaed 72 8-—— 31 5 29 G 
INNER 6 ose 3 7r Sla——— 39 5 29 7 











AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


HE early seed season, upon the whole, has been favourable; and upon the most 
forward lands, bean setting isin general finished, and much expedition is making 
with the early seed corn. Wet, undrained, heavy ‘lands, are, however, backward, as 
prey must necessarily be, in mild and open winters. ‘Those districts are the most forward, 
here they have judiciously adopted the improved plan of omitting the customary spring 
loughings, and of putting in oe seed upon a single earth, raised by an excellent new 
mplement, or cu'tivator, called the Extirpator, sold in Suffolk by Hayward, and in 
London by M:Doregale. ‘The wheats on the ground look more healthy than hitherto, 
and are, in some parts, very bulky‘and luxuriant. On some wet lands, the turnips have 
hewn a disposition to rat, but in general, all the cattle crops are in great profusion. . In 
the early breediag districts the lambing goes on very favourably, and there is likely ta 
be a large fall, with keep in great plenty for the ewes, Live stock of all kinds very 
plentiful in the country, excepting pigs, but prices high. The spring prices for horses 
very high. Prices in Smithfield—beef and mutton, 4s. 4d. to 5s.—veal, 63. to $s. per 


stone—lamb, 16s. to 18s. per quarter——pork, 5s. to 6s. 
"Middlesex, Feb. 25. al ies 


BILL of MORTALITY, from JAN. 21, to FEB. 18, 1806. 
CHRISTENED, BURIED, } Qand 5 - 153/50 and 60 -1lag 


Males 807) ,,--\Males 669% jand10- 61)60and70- 88 
ee 748 f 1555 izemal. 634 f 1301, 10 and 20- 48170 and 80- 63 





Vhercof have died under two years old 359 


90 and 30 - 108/80 and 90- 34 
—— 30 and 40 - 142)90 and LOU - 12 
Peck Loaf 3s 1id, 3s 11d, 3s 11d. 4s, \ 40 and 50-125, ; 
Salt 20s per Bushel : 44 per Ib. py es 


f 


Between 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES AND DIVIDENDS, 


January 21, 1806, to February 13, inclusive, 


[Extracted from the London Gazette.] 





The Solicitors’ Names are between 
parentheses.] 





BANKKUPTCIES. 


TRINSON, R. Manchester, innkeeper 

(Redhead, Mancheter.) Atkinson, 
H. Bread-street Hill, ironmonger (Jack- 
son, Temple.) <Aldridze, R. Leonard- 
Stanley, Glouceste:sh're, clothier (Wa- 
then, Strand.) Alfred, J. Jun. Cars- 
haltan, Surrey, carpenter - (Pringle and 
Co. Greville- treet, Hatton-garden) 
‘Angus, W. Rochester, linen-draper (Ber= 
ty, Walibrook. ) 

Baines, J. Bawtry, York-hire, dealer (Bere 
ry, Wallbrook.) Bock, H. Union-court, 
Broad-strect, jeweller (Kibblewhite and 
Co. Gray’s-inn-place.) 

Clissold, B. Smith’s-rent:,St. John’s-street, 
dealer (Shaw, ClementsInn.) Comp- 
ton, S. New-street, Bishopsgate, mer- 
chant (Mayo and Co. Cloak-lane.) Cross, 
W. Lombard-treet, banker (“treet, 
Philpot-lane.) Collard, H. R. Scoviand 
Yard, Adelphi, coal merchant (Mills, 
Ely Place.) Cabanel, R. Castle-street, 
Leicester Fields, carpenter (Daw:on, 
Warwick-street, Golden Square.) 

Pyson, D. Kingsland Rogd — seedsman 
(Bansfield, Bouverie-street, Flect--treet.) 
Dickenson, J. and W. Broad-street, mer- 
chants (-arel, Surcy-street, Strand.) 
Derbishire, R. Liverpool, grocer (Win- 
dle, John’s-street, Bedford-row.) Dent, 
J. Preston, Lancaster, inu-keeper (Win- 
der, Preston.) Dawson, R. fi. South- 
wold, Suffolk, miller, (Fox, Harleston, 
Norfolk. ) 

Evans, C. Nantwich, Chester, shoemaker 

(Knight, Whitechurch) Egerton, T. 


Alston, Lancashire, grocer. (Startifant, ~ 


Preston.) 

Flanagan, J. Liverpool, mariner (Griffith, 
Liverpool.) Francis, J. and J. J. Ro- 
chester, Plumbers (Wright and Co. 
Chancery-Jane.) 

Granger, J. Old swan-lane, broker (Towse, 
Thames-street.) Gedge, R. C. and A. 
Hudson, Isleworth, calico printers (Lang- 
ley, Plumtree-. treet, Bloomsbury.) Grif- 
fin, W. Great Sultanestreet, (Clerken- 
well, cabinet-maker (Dore, Berkley- 
street.) Grierson, J. and A. M‘Kenzie, 
Manchester, ealico printers (Hewitt, 


Manchester.) Green, W. Manchester, 
cotton merchant (Hewett, Man. hester.) 
Gardner, J. Horselydown-iane, lighter- 
goan (Pasmore, Old Broed-street.) Guy, 


R. Swan Yard, Shoreditch, victualler 
(Hughes, Temple.} 


Hargrave, E. Lowgr Tooting, dealer{Crog- 


field and Co. Salisbury-:treet, Strand.) 
Harrop, T. Chester, brazier (Barker, 
Nortwich.) Hargreave:, W. Stockport, 
Cheshire, cotton manufacturers (Milne, 
Manchester ) Har-op,_ B. Saddlewo:th, 
Yorkshir-, manufacturer Hatstead and 
Co. Manchester.) Hoole, S. ‘Tottenham- 
court-road, ha:dwareman  /‘Biakelock, 
Temple.) Hunton, ‘I’. and W. ‘Thorn- 
ton-le- Moor, York, linen manufacturers, 
(Hirst, Northallerton.) Horsfull, A. and- 
Robinson, Jun. Bradford, York, wool- 
staplers (Hailstone and Co. Bradford) 
Hickey, J. Worcester, carver (Sanders, 
Sidbury.) Holland, J. Grays-inn-iane, 
oilman (Blandford and Co. ‘Lemple.) 
Honey, J. Sittingbourne, Kent, wool- 
len-draper. (Adams, Old Jury.) 


Jones, W G. St. Philip and St. Jacob, 


» oucestershire, pres.er, (Stokes, Chep- 
stowe.) Jones, RH. Typeestreet, Fins- 
bury-:quare, confectioner (Vandercam 
and Co Bush-lane.) Johnson, J. Dog- 
row, Bethnal Green, horse-dealer (Col- 
lin. and Co. Spital-square © Jackson, J. 
Lancaster, victualler (Baldwin, Lan- 
caster.) 


Kellett, T. Wal all, Stafford-hire, baker 


(Low, Birminzham.; Kemp, W. Fe- 
versham, Kent, grocer (Jones and Co. 
Salisbury-square.) Keach, M. Me:ton, 
Surry, calico printer (Williams, Austin 
Friars. 


Lewis, J. the younger, Spilsby, Lincoln- 


shire, linen-craper (Walker, Spil by.) 
Lewis, A. Banbury, Cxiordshire, mer- 
cer (Walford and Co. Bunbury.) Levy, 
M. Minories, mer hant (Palmer and 
Co. Copthail- ourt, Throzmorton-stre ot.) 
Lewin, J. Go-port, viutner (Hart, Ports- 
mouth.) Linging, L.. S.and -\. +. Green 
Lettice-lune, merchants Eilison and Co, 
White !.art-court, Lombara street.) Lo- 
mas, H. L. ‘Throgmorton-street, insu- 
rance broker (Bond and Co. Billeter- 
lane.) Leedham, |. Kings:on-upon-Hull, 
drysaiter Ro.erand Co Ba.tiett s Build- 
ings, Hoiborn.) 


Manshee, W  Klackman--trect, cheesemon- 


ger ‘Crawford, Craven Buildings, City 
Road.) Moat, T. Halifax. and G. Pan- 
ter, Northowram, York hire, cotton 
manufacturers, ‘Smith, fiatton Garden.) 
Morgan, R. South Molion-street, coal 
merchant (Lys, ‘looke--court, Cur itore 
street.) Moore, P. Lo.tock Gralam, 
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Cheshire, corn dealer (Barker, North- 
wich.) Macfarland, J. East Redford, 
Nottingham. hardwareman (Wakefie'd, 
Fast Redford.) Mountain, J. Goswell- 
street, straw hat manufacturer (Fitzge- 


rald, Leman-street-.) Moor, G. Green-_ 


wich, dealerin hay and corn (Merner, 
Deptford. ) M Cullock, E. Jefferies- 
square, St. Mary Axe, merchant (Ross 
and Co. New Boswe']-court, Carey- 
street.) 

Nevill, J. Manchester, and H. Nevill, 
Witton, cotton manufacturers. (Nevill, 
Blackburn.) Nuttal, C. Manchester, 
cotton-:pinner (Hatstead and Co. Man- 
che ter.) Nevill, J. Bla,kburn, Lan- 
cashire, grocer (Boardsworth and Co, 
Blackburn,) 

Heyrod Mill, Ashton-under- 
Lyne, Lancaster, cotton-spinner (Ellis, 
Cursitor-street.) 

Petty, J. Kendal, Westmorland, money 
serivener (Richard:on and Co. Kendal.) 
Port, J. Cheethamhill, Manchester, inn- 
keeper (Foulkes and Co. Manchester.) 
Peacock, L. Beverley, York-hire, wool- 
len-draper {Duesbery, Beverley.) Pratt, 
R. Greenhiils Rents, cabinet-maker (Bar 
ker, Cooperserow, Crutchard Friars,) 
Price, J. and J. Scollick, Manchester, 
cotton-spinners (Knight, Manchester.) 
Polland, J. and J. T am a on, Preston, 
Lanca-hire, muslin manufacturers (Dewe 
herst, Preston.) Pricket, L. Oxford, 
money scrivener (Roberson, Oxford,) 
Pepper, J Bi-hops Hatfield, Hertford, 
linen-draper (Mills, Ely Place.) Parr, 
W. Lower Shadwell, grocer (West, Cle- 
ments inn.) Price, J. Sun-street, Fins- 
bury, timber merchant (Mayo and Co. 
Cloak-lane. 

Randall, W. Pope’s-head Alley, broker 
(Spotti:-woode, Austin Friars.) Raby, J. 
Narrow-'trect. Limehouse, ship-chand- 
Jer (Elstob, Cathcrine-court, Trinity- 
square.) Rood, E. London-street, mer- 
chant (Gregson and Co. Angel-court, 
Throgmorton-street.) Raby, S. Rother- 
ham, Yorkshire, cheesemon-er (Ben- 
son, Thorne.) Rowson, E. Binbiook, 
Lincoln, carpenter (Paddison, Lincoln.) 
Stanley, J. King ton-upon-Hull, merchant 
(Codd and Co Kingston-upon-F'ull.) 
Stanesby, R. Bri tol, grocer (O-bopne, 
Bristel.) Surr, T. Charing Cross, wine 
merchant (Cobb, Clement's inn.) Stra- 
cey, F. Windsor, grocer (Watkins and 
Co. Lincolns Inp.) Sharples, J. Waltons 
in-le-Dale, Lancaster, cotton manufac- 
turer (Grim: haw and Co. Preston.) San- 
der, J. C. Manchester, merchant (Duck- 
worth and Co. Marche-ter.) Stedman, 
G. and J. M‘Lean, Lambestreet, Christ- 
church, potatoe merchant (Wrancham, 
Secthing-lane.) Stant, R. South Shicjds, 
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Durham, butcher (Bainbridge, South 
Shields.) Smith, J. C. Bowling-greene 
lane, victualler, Sherratt, R. Liverpool, 
mariner (Blackstock, St. Mildred’s-court, 
Poultry.) Spicer, H. Walden, Essex, 
maltster, Westons, Fenchurchestreet.) 
Satterthwaite, Manchester, merchant, 
(Sharpe and Co. Manchester.) Swift, 
W. Sun-street, trunk-maker (Collins 
and Co. Spital-square.) 


Thomas, W. C. Nicholas-lane, merchant, 


Blandford and Co. Temple.) Thomas, 
R. Cowbridge, Glamorgan, shopkeeper 
(Morgan and Co. Bristol.) ‘Tiliey,; W. 
Philpot-lane, scrivener, (Harman, Wine 
Office Court. 


Webb, J. Moulton, Northamptonchire, 


Jaceman (Batchelor and Co. Temple.) 
White, W. Norwich, haberda her (Fose 
ter and Co. Norwich.) Wright, J. Kee 
broydmiil, Yorkshire, — cotron-spinner 
(Knight, Manchester.) Whiting, R. 
Daventry, brandy merchant (Farrer and 
Co. Bread-street Hill.) Wilks, J. Sen. 
Wapping-street, grocer (Wegener and 
Co. Red-lion-street, Wapping.) Whate 
man, W. Guilford, Surrey, butcher 
(Thebatt and Co. Gray’s-inn-square.) 
Wicks, W. Oxford-strect, tailor (Mey- 
mott, Charlotteestreet, Black-friars Road.) 
Ward, J Bermondsey, brewer (Sandys 
and Co. Crane-court, Fleet-street.) 
White, J. Prescottestreet,: scrivener 
(Hughes, Clifford’s Inn.) Wrigley, W. 
Bolton-brow, Skircoat, York, cotton- 
spinner (Wrigglesworth and Co, Hali- 
fax.) Wrizht, J. of the Farms, near 
Wem, Salop, cofn-factor (Colclough, 
Cheshire.) 


DIVIDENDS. 


Armstrong, W. Santwix, Cumberland, ca- 


lico manufacturer, Feb, 21. Archer 
C. Birmingham, haberdasher, Feb. 18. 


Addison, T, Preston, woollen-draper, 
March 3. 7 


Bunn, S. Great Charlotte-street, Black 


friars Road, merchant, Feb. 15. Burchail, 
L. Southampton, draper, Feb. 1. Bram- 
hall, R. and P. Portobello, Sheffield, 
cutlers, Feb. 12. Beck, A. Oxford« 
street, sadler, Feb. 22. Blizard, C. Fen- 
church-street, wine merchant, March 
18. Bryan, W. Birchin-lane, merchant, 
Feb. 1. Billng, T. and J. Holborn, lie 
nen-drapers, March 4. Boyer A. and R. 
Kenyon, Liverpool, merchants, Feb. 24. 
Beeston, J. Manche:ter, merchant, Feb, 
26. Bennet, W. Ivy-lane, carpenter, 
March 1. Beeston, A. and S. Gerard- 
street, Soho, haberdashers, April 22. 
Bradley, H. Birmingham, merchant, 
Feb. 28. Birch, W. and E. Fleet-: treet, 
paper-stainers, March 18. Beaver, E, 
Tavistock Place, St. Pancras, stone- 
mason, March 4, 
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Collard, J. Jun. Canterbury, hop dealer, dealer, Feb.17 and 24. Losh, G. and 


Feb. 15. Cutler, M. Bedford-street, 
Covent Garden, woollen-draper, Feb. 22. 
Chalklen, W. Deptford, draper, March 
22. Coombs, E. St. James’s-street, 
Westminster, stationer, Feb. 8. Cart- 
wright, J. Newton, Yorkshire, dealer, 
Feb. 24. Capadoze, J. and J. H. de 
Sanza, Bufy-street, merchants; March 


W. and J.D. Lubbren, Newcasile-upou- 
Tyne, merchant, Feb 23. 


Mast, 'T. Temp:ford Mills, Bedfordshire, 


miller, Feb.13. Mayhew, J. Jun Wig- 
more-strect, Cavendish-sqtare, cabinet 
maker, Feb. 19. Marsh, R. Old Bailey, 
oilman, March 1. Main, T. Brook-strect. 
S:. Pancras, stone ma:on, Feb. 23, 
Marsh, G. Old Jewry, broker, Feb. 25. 


4 Collison, J. Hitchen, merchant, 
March 15. 

Davies, W. Hereford, mealman, Jan. 31. 
Dugard, E. Upper Grosvenor Place,  stieet, paperestainer, March 22 Mar- 
victualler, Feb. 14. Dunmore, E. Stan- ston, S. St. Alban’s, corn dealer, March 2 
ton Wyveil, Leicester, miller, March Natter, J. Blackman-street cheesemonger, 
10. Deacon, J. E. New Bond-street, Feb. 25. Newton, R. Manche-ter, co's 
linen-draper, March 8. ton manufacturer, March 1. Nix, J. 

Ewer, J. Queen Afmestreet, East, linen- Great Yarmou:h, breeches-maker, March 
draper, March 8. Edge, T. Lower 8 
Thames-street, victualler, March 22 Ozle, J. Pickwick, Wi'ts, and W. Walton, 

Forster J.and J. Jolley, Whitby, York- — Liverpool, merchants, Merch 3. 
shire, mercers, Feb. 21. Farmer, T. B. Padbury, P. Bensingion, Oxford hire,coach- 


Metcalfe, J. Bedale, York, Plumber, 
Feb. 22 and March 3s. Marsh, W. Fleet- 


Rotherithe, carpenter, Feb. 25. Fisher, 
F. G. Brighthelmstone, Sussex, book- 
seller, Feb. 22. Fowler, W. Rochester, 
dealer, April 19. — Fell, J. Whitby, 
Yorkshire, ropemaker, Feb. 25. Fen- 
tham, H. H. Gre ille-:treet, Hatton 
Garden, merchant, Feb. 13. Feltham, 
New Sarum, Wilts,tailor, Feb. 25. For- 
Test, J. New Li le-tieet, woollen-dra- 
per, Feb. 25. Fletcher, G. Worksop, 
Nottingham, dealer, &c. March 15. 
Field, J. Watford, Herts, miller, March 


15. 
Goodyear, W. Shepherd-street, Oxford- 
street, bricklayer, Feb. 12, and April 
12. Glassop, B. Repham, Lincolnshi:e, 


beact jobber, Feb. 22. Ginger, ]. Pic- 
cadilly, bookselier, Feb. 19. Gordon, 
T. Liverpoo!, merchant, Feb. 18. Glo- 
ver, G. Paternoster-row, warchouseman, 
* March 11. Goodbody, J. Abingdon, 
Breeches-emaker, Feb. 25. Gale, C. 
Towerhill, merchant, April 22. Gough, 
J. Chelsea, carver and gilder, March 4. 
Govett, J. H. Wivilscombe, Somerset, 
cotton manufacturer, March 17. 

Hemming, J. Walsall, Stafford-hire, drug- 
gist, Feb. 14. Haymes,’T’. Duke-street, 
St. James’s, haberdasher, March 1. 
Hewitt, H. H. Rok, and T. Po tle- 
thwait, Sheffield, silver platers, Feb. 12. 
Hancox, E, Dudley, Worcester, banker, 
March gand 5. ilitchcock, J. Oxford- 
street, picture dealer, March 4. Hoeven, 


maker, Feb.17. Palmer, W. Holbeach, 
Lincolnshire, draper, Feb. 14. Parker, 
N. Wesi Auckiand, Durham, brandy 
meretaat, Feb. 22. Poppleton, P. Ad- 
inonbury, Yorkshire, dry-alter, Feb. 26. 
Pugh, W. Berwick-street, Soho, tifler, 
Feb. 25. Phipps, J. Copthali-cours, 
Throgmorton-stree!, broker, March r. 
Philitps, G. Brook street, Ravcliffe, tinte 
ber merchant, March 1. Pourtales, A. 
P. and A. G. Broad-streeit Buildings, 
merchants, April 26. 


Reding, G. and W. Andover, Southamp- 


ton, linen-drapers, Feb. 21. Rust, J. 
Great Waltham, Essex, miller, Feb. 22. 
Royston, B. Lindicy, York, cloth ma- 
nufacturer, March 3. Reader, H. Leeds, 
mercer, March 3. Rankin, R. Lefiwich, 
Chester, and W. Okell, Liverpool, mez- 
chants, March ro. 


Scougall, G. Blackheath, merchant, July 


22, Simmons, J. M. and W. Liver- 

ol, merchants, Feb. 21. Sims, E. Durs- 
ey, Gloucestershi e, brewer, Keb. 21. 
Shawcross, W. Romil y, Cheshire, J. 
Tomlinson, Manchester, and J. Couster- 
dine, Denton, Lancashire, cotton-spin= 
ners, Feb. 28. Schnider, J. H. Bow- 
lane, merchant, March 8. Sunderland, 
W. Wakefield, grocer, Feb. 27. Sar- 
geant, J. Rus ia-court, Milk-stieet, and 
P. Anstie, ifungerford Farley, Wilts, 
warehousemen, Feb. 8 Smith, J. Peme 
berton, Lanea-hire, bleacher, March ro. 


D. J. V. Bu y-court, St. Mary Axe, Twiss, R. Upper Tichfield-sueet. Mary- 


merchant, March 15. 

Johnson, T. and D. Janes, Norton, Fal- 
gate, chymicts, March 1. Johnson, G. 
South Suburbs, Chichester, carpenter, 
March 1. Johns. S. Plymouth Dock, 
shopkeeper, Feb. 25. Isdell, N. Ham- 
bledon, Southamptong surgeon, March 5. 
Linard, J. Bridgewater, Semersetshire, 


lz-bone, paper manufacturer, March 1. 
‘Tolley, W. Dudley, Worcestershire, vices 
tualler, Feb. 18. ‘fowne, W. Dept- 
ford, clerk, March 1. ‘Trrudgett, J. 
Little Jame,’s-street, Bedford-row, sta- 
ble-keeper, March 22. Taylor, T. B. 
Leicesie:-square, shoe-maker, March 4, 
Tozer, J. C. Newton Bushell, Devon. 
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scriverier, March t. Thompson, W, 
Serle-street, mariner, March 15 

Upton, J. Red-iion-street, Clerkenwell, 
pocket-book-maker, March 4. Urque- 
hart, W. Sion College Gardens, mer- 
chant, Feb. 12. 

Wilmot, D. H. Bristol, druggist, March 


Correspondence. / 


wright, E; Thame, Oxfordshire, butcher; 
Ma:chy. Wilsone, W. and J. Basing- 
hall-street, woollen-drapers, March r. 
Wilkinson, R and G. Daniel, Kingston- 
upon-Hull, merchants; Feb. 24. Wat- 
son, A. Liverpool, stone mason, March 
I. Wilmshurst, G. Redcro-s-street, cars 


Feb. 28. Wood, J. Dorchester, iron. 
monger, Feb. 15. White, J. S: Witham, 
Essex, miller, Feb. 2g. Walker, W. 
Leeds, merchant, March 5. Way, E, 
Henrietta-street, Cavendish-square, wine 
merchant, March 8. 

Yates, W. Li:tle Gui'ford-street, Borough, 
hat manufacturer, Feb. 22. 


5- Williams, J. Leigh, Lancaster, ‘cabi- 
netemaker, March fo. Wilcox, €. 
Chewton Mendip, Somersetshire; vic- 
tualler, March 8. 3 

Williamson, T. Holbeach, Lincolnshire, 
gsocer, Feb. 14. Wilkins, H. Bristol, 
tallow-chandler, Feb. 24. Walker, T. 
Hopton, Sufiolk, baker, Feb. 25. Wain- 








CORRESPONDENC 


WE have to regret the inadmissibility of the favour signed VexrrAs, who will pers 
ceive, from the preface to our fifth volume, that a determination has been taken to gene 
ralize, or (if the epithet may be allowed) to harmonize the nature of our publication. 
On other subjects, we shall not be displeased to hear from this gentieman. 

It might seem difficult to conjecture with what views the ver-ified tale entitled “ John 
and Jane,” has been tran-mitted for insertion in the Universal Magazine. We should 


be sorry to believe that the author, whoever he is, will not one :day feel disposed to 
thank the conductors of this literary miscellany, for wi hholding from the public, as far 
as their authority extends, so disgracefula production, in which even wit does not 
attempt to disguise the grossness of sensuality. Once for all, we beg leave here to 
enter our most serious protest against such offences, on the part of those who design to 
devote their mental effusions te the assistance of this publication; a publication, in the 
conduct of which, the great interests of society will be invariably consulted, and the 


decencies of life honourably respected. If, in the language of Cowper, 

————— ‘ Pu'pits fail, and sounding boards reflect 

Most part an empry ineffectual sound,” 
it is time that periodical writers, who, by* blending amusement with information, stil! 
continue to imerest attention, should railv around the standard of truth; and, impressed 
with the responsibility attached to their influence, aspire to rectify the taste, and purify 
the feelings of their readers, ‘* C'est par le caur que homme est tout ce qui'l est.” 

It is requested, that all communications respecting the character of deceased persons, 
may be established by being accompanied with the zame and residence of the communicant. 
We are desirous of obliging the iiving, but we must be sure that this is not done to the 
prejudice of the dead. Obituary information derives its utility from its authenticity. 

The Po.err (No. 2), if possible, will appear in our Magazine for March ensuing. 

©ur numerous cérrespondents may rest assured of our wishes fully to avail ourselves 
of their a.sistance. Many of their favours will be found in the next number of the 
Universal Magazine; and answers will be given, at the same time, to those whose 
productions are not designed for insertion. 

"ihe second number of the Hie is also deferred until our next for want.of room, ou 
account of the great pressure of forcign and domestic political affairs. 

















